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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Overview 

Expositions. or world’s fairs. are exciting events. Ever since the middle of the 
nineteenth century they have fascinated millions. putting on display the bounties of the 
present and visions of the future. Historians have likewise been intrigued by them. and 
expositions appear in histories of cities. states. and nations. Only occasionally do they 
take center stage as topics of study on their own. Expositions. however. provide rich 
mines of insights and information regarding the time and place of their creation. 

In this dissertation I seek to bring to the front of the stage a complex set of events 
which historians of the South have long recognized. but which. in my opinion. deserve 
greater credit and understanding. An “exposition mania” swept Europe and America in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Leaders in many of the South's cities 
worked hard to bring the region into this movement. and in turn to integrate their region 
into the nation’s economic life by way of the international cachet of world’s fairs. 
Leaders in southern cities hosted seven significant expositions in the late nineteenth 
century. These stretched from 1881. when Atlanta hosted the International Cotton 
Exposition. to 1906. when leaders in Norfolk. Virginia held the Jamestown Tercentenary 
Exposition. None was on the level of Chicago's 1893 Columbian Exposition. to be sure. 
but most were international events nonetheless. This was an unparalleled regional burst 
of world’s fairs. Historians of various stripes have examined different aspects of these 


fairs. and occasionally an entire fair as a part of larger studies. ! 


See. tor example. Don H. Doyle. Nasfville in the New South 1880-1930 (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press. 
(985; Joy Jackson. New Orleans in the Gilded Age: Politics and Urban Progress. 1880-1896 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1969). 


To date. however. the spectrum of southern expositions as a regional phenomenon 
has not received extensive study. In this dissertation I offer an overview of three southem 
world’s fairs. and try to show how the range of activities at these fairs related to the 
shifting pattern of sectional relations. This overview will. [ hope. inspire future scholars 
to take into account these world’s fairs. and to look more deeply at the activities that 
formed the southern expositions. 

Fairs date back to biblical and medieval times. International expositions. or 
world’s fairs. which began in 1851. however. have had a special role in shaping the 
modern world. These modern fairs were vast. popular undertakings. People in Europe 
and America had a chance to attend a major exposition nearly every year from the 1850s 
to the early 1900s. As the exposition movement developed through these decades. and 
with the discussions that followed them. expositions took on a wide set of meanings. 
They originated in the western industrializing nations. and like the process of 
industrialization. they shifted from products of such change to being agents of change.2 
Expositions emerged from simple gatherings of people with things to sell or trade to 
complex international exhibits in all areas of human endeavor. They both drew upon and 
tostered a new era of international commerce and peace. 

Southern leaders. by creating world’s fairs. took part in this growing institution 
and signified their willingness and ability to take part in the new age. This dissertation 
focuses on three southern world’s fairs: Atlanta’s Cotton States and International 
Exposition in 1895. Nashville's Tennessee Centennial and [nternational Exposition in 
1897. and Charleston’s South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition of 1901- 
[902. The present work looks primarily at the South as represented in these fairs. In 
order to do this adequately. however. [ have drawn upon the broader history of 


expositions in American and western culture. 





“For this mterpretation of American industrialization throughout the nineteenth century. see Walter Licht. 
Industrializing America: The Nineteenth Century (Baltimore. MD: The Johns Hopkins University Press. 1995). 
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Historians of the South in the late nineteenth century have generally accepted and 
repeated the assertions of the region’s exposition promoters as to what fairs would do and 
why they created the tairs: expositions promoted southern manufacturing and commercial 
development. Questions remain. however. What foundations did the region's exposition 
promoters have tor making their claims? Why did they choose expositions from the 
range of ways of stimulating business? Leaders in several southern cities noted that 
expositions could do more for their city. at less cost. than anything else. Why did thev so 
believe? The answers to these questions are easy at one level: expositions were popular. 
and would gamer quick attention for the South. Expositions. however. have more to offer 
to the historian. 

The timing of these expositions was crucial. The period was the “Gav ‘90s.” the 
fin-de-siécle. [t was a decade which marked the high-water point of a progress-mad era 
that stretched from the end of the Civil War to World War [. The x-ray. the automobile. 
and the movies all arrived during the decade. as did Scott Joplin’s Ragtime. William 
Jennings Bryan's Cross ot Gold speech. and the Plessv v. Ferguson Supreme Court 
decision. They were years which historians have enjoyed naming. The broader era of 
which the 1890s were a part have been labeled gilded. mauve. brown. confident. and 
good: the age was filled with energy. excess. and enterprise.2 They made up the late 
Victorian era. now rich in meanings and stereotypes. and the era of the “New South.” a 
time of reconciliation between the industrialized North and certain parts of the would-be 
industrialized South. 

The “genteel tradition” still held sway in these years. This tradition involved 


notions of gentility which swept Britain and America in the eighteenth and early 


3Mark Twain and Charles Dudley Warner. The Gilded Age. 1873: Thomas Beer. The Mauve Decade: American Life at 
the End of the Nineteenth Century (NY: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926): Lewis Mumford. The Brown Decades: A Study of The 
Arts of America, 1865-1895 (NY: Beacon Press. 1931): Van Wyck Brooks. The Confident Years. 1885-1915 (NY: E.P. 
Dutton, 1952). Walter Lord. The Good Years: From 1900 to the First World War (NY: Bantam Books. 1960): Thomas 
Cochran and William Miller. The Age of Enterprise: A Social History of Industrial America (NY: Harper & Row. 
1961): Ray Ginger. An Age of Excess: The United States from 1877-1914 (NY: Macmillan. 1965): Howard Mumtord 
Jones. The Age of Enterprise: Varieties of American Experience, 1865-1915 (NY: Viking Press. 1971). See also 
Thomas J. Schlereth. Victorian America: Transformations in Evervdav Life 1876-1915 (NY: HarperCollins. 1991). xi. 
for a sumilar exploration of the age through book titles. 
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nineteenth centuries. a belief that moral values were real and identifiable. that progress 
was inevitable. and that literary culture was crucial to the good society.+ Material and 
moral progress were parts of a “common pattern of culture” which. in the words of 
Jackson Lears. denied “the conflicts in modern capitalist society” and affirmed 
“continuing harmony and progress.”> World's fairs reflected well the optimism that both 


arose from and continued to fuel these assumptions. 


[International Expositions in the Nineteenth Century 


No historian who writes about American culture in the late nineteenth century can 
easily avoid dealing with expositions. As extremely visible mass gatherings that 
incorporated a wide range of human activities. they had a tremendous impact on 
American culture.6 World's fairs were wildly popular. almost beyond modern 
imagination. By the time that Atlanta began planning its Cotton States Exposition. in the 
early days of January 1894. over 126.000.000 people had attended fifteen major world’s 
fairs since 1851: this does not include the many millions who went to the dozens of 
smaller. more specialized fairs. Paris’ [889 Exposition Universelle alone had an 
attendance of more than 32.000.000. and American fairs were not far behind: nearly 
[0.000.000 attended the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876. over 21.000.000 
attended the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. while even New Orleans 
attracted over 3.500.000 for its World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition in 


tHenry F. May offers this ripartite definition in two of his major works: The Enlightenment in America (NY: Oxtord 
University Press. 1976). 358: and The End of American Innocence: A Study of the First Yeuary of Our Own Tinie 1912 - 
1917 (Chicago. (L: Quadrangle Books. 1959). 6. See also Richard L. Bushman. The Refinement of America: Persony. 
Houses, Cittes (NY: Random House. 1992) for the impact of these and related ideas on material culture and popular 
poliucal attitudes in the late-cighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries. 

°T.J. Jackson Lears. No Place of Grace: Antimodernism and the Transformation of American Culture [880-1920 (NY: 
Pantheon Books. 198 1). 

Schiereth. for example. in his recent study of the era. Victorian America: The Transformation of Evervdav Life 1876- 
1915, uses Philadelphia's Centennial Exposition of 1876. Chicago's World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. and San 
Francisco's Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 as the chronological structure within which he fits his narrative. 
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1884-85 despite poor transportation and threats of yellow fever.” Popular participation 
on this scale was unheard of before the mid-nineteenth century. and has few modern 
equivalents. 

Nearly every recent history of world’s fairs. whether of one or of several fairs. 
begins with a litany of the predecessors. Each world’s fair. from London's landmark fair 
in 1851. drew upon the basic forms of its predecessors and occasionally made some small 
modifications. Expositions followed each other in rapid succession. and they showed a 
nearly organic pattern of growth, keeping the same basic structure while making a 
number of modifications to suit local circumstances. James Townshend. the director of 
the Art Department for Charleston’s exposition in 1901. for example. noted that the local 
details of each fair “are determined by the natural improvement of each succeeding 
display. based upon the mistakes of its predecessors and the continued education that 
these have afforded. but more particularly by their location and circumstances.’® 

In this way, expositions became an institution in the late nineteenth century. Each 
stood on its own. and had its own identifiable form and loca! function. However. each 
was created in reference to ones that came before, and innovations were rare and often 
minor. The public discussion that inevitably followed the various incarnations of this 
insitution generated certain expectations, and in turn added to the organic growth of the 
institution. This historical development of world’s fairs is crucial to understanding their 
social and political role in the late-nineteenth century South. Those who created 
expositions in the 1880s and 1890s consciously drew upon exposition precedents. and in 
turn positioned their fairs as precedents for the future. 

International expositions represent a modification of national fairs. which had 
their origins in France and England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. French 
artists began holding exhibitions of their own works in the 1660s. while English artists 


TJohn Allwood, The Great Exhibitions (London: Susdio Vista, 1977), 180-182. 
8James B. Townshend. "A Great Southern Exposition,” Cosmopolitan 32 (1902): 523. 
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gathered in the Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts. Manufactures and 
Commerce in 1754. The Royal Society’s first organized public exhibition came in 1760. 
This began a tradition of influential annual exhibitions. In 1761. as an afterthought. the 
Society put on a special exhibit of the machines and models that had been submitted for 
competition in the arts exhibit. This two-week exhibit. housed in a warehouse and only 
marginally publicized. proved of great interest. and led the Society to purchase more of 
these machines and models. It did not. however. lead to subsequent industrial 
exhibitions. 

Instead. the legacy lingered for nearly 40 years until the French picked it up. 
French government officials added a new twist. however. by displaying the products of 
industry. not just the tools as in England. Three of the royal manufacturers. Gobelins 
tapestries. Sevres porcelain. and Savonneries carpets. had full warehouses and few 
customers by the late 1790s. The Marquis d’Aveze. the Commissioner for these three 
manufacturers. planned an exhibit at the Hotel d'Orsay in 1797 featuring these and other. 
primarily luxury. goods from Paris factories. Despite starts and stops due to the uncertain 
political (and anatomical) climate for French royalists in the late 1790s. the idea proved a 
success. and was adopted as a national policy in 1798. The exhibition in [798 featured 
Li0 exhibitors. while a successor in 1801 doubled that number: by 1849. the eleventh in a 
series of national exhibitions. 4.532 exhibitors displayed their wares.? 

As the reputation and popularity of France’s national expositions grew. other 
nations began taking part. Ghent held a Belgian national exposition in 1820. and was 
followed by Tournai in 1824. Haarlem in 1825. Brussels again in 1830. and Berlin in 
L834. While they all picked up on France’s idea of exhibiting manufacturing prowess. 
these other national fairs were private: in Paris. however. the French government funded 


and directed the exhibits. The French government. as Richard Mandell has observed. 


*Kenneth W. Luckhurst. The Story of Exhibitions (London. England: The Studio Publications. 1951), 70-78: see also 
Allwood. The Great Exhibitions. and Reid Badger. The Great American Fair: The World's Columbian Exposition & 
American Culture (Chicago, IL: Nelson Hall. 1979). 


held expositions “for the prestige of the nation as a whole.” Indeed. he claimed. “All 
French governments thought them too important to be trusted to ordinary citizens.”! 

With the growth of the idea and institution of these national fairs. certain 
expectations arose. From the very first. in France in the 1790s and in England in the 
[850s. important political. financial. and commercial leaders in particular cities created 
exhibitions and fairs for specific. commercial. purposes. The commerce that exhibits 
could generate was vital for the nation’s strength. A report of the jury for the 1798 
exposition in Paris emphasized “the fact that the main purpose of this exhibition was to 
encourage French industry to fight back against the hitherto successful rivalry of 
Britain.”!! By the mid-nineteenth century. intranational commerce would not absorb the 
burgeoning output of European. and soon American. factories. Manufactured goods 
needed to cross borders. and world’s fairs became an important way to stimulate 
international trade. !- 

The next step seems nearly inevitable. Some had recommended during the 
planning for Paris’ 1849 exposition that it have international exhibitors. but the French. 
according to one historian. “lacked the confidence to carry it through.”3 [t fell to Britain 
to take this step. Britain's Society of Arts had begun calling for exhibits of British 
manufacturing products in 1845. with the support of Prince Albert. the President of the 
Society. Despite Prince Albert's interest. support was not quickly forthcoming. and its 
leaders temporarily abandoned the plan. The leaders of the Society then sought another 
avenue by improving an annual competition for industrial products which stressed artistic 
design: by making the prizes more substantial. they hoped to “prepare the way for a 


proposed national exhibition.”'+ These exhibits. according to Luckhurst. were part of the 





l-See Robert Rydell. All the World's a Fair: Vistons of Empire at American International Expositions (Chicago, [L: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984) for a thorough study of the implications of world's fairs for American imperialism. 
3 allwood. The Great Exhibitions . 12. 

lt quoted in Luckhurst. The Storv of Exhibitions. 93. 


Society's ongoing attempts to elevate public taste. and quickly became popular among 
the manufacturers. This success gave the Society’s leaders the confidence to suggest a 
national exhibition of manufactured products in 1851: when they heard of French plans to 
make their 1849 exhibition an international affair. Henry Cole and Digby Wyatt in 
London approached Prince Albert with the idea of making the [851 exhibition 
international. 

Late in June 1849 representatives from the Society of Arts met with Prince Albert 
to settle the basic issues. The participants at this meeting determined the plan of 
organization for the exhibits (raw materials. machirery. manufactured products. and 
works of art). the international scope of the exhibition. and that prizes should be offered 
for the best exhibits. They also decided that the principal building should be temporary. 
particularly given the short time. The participants also decided that some vacant ground 
on the south side of Hyde Park would afford **advantages which few other places might 
be found to possess."”'® Following a convoluted competition for a building. the 
Commission selected Joseph Paxton's design for a temporary building. which he had 
adapted from his greenhouse designs. As a temporary building. it had the effect of 
mollifying opposition from those who feared the destruction caused by a large permanent 
building in Hyde Park. while as “a living example of the possibilities of modern mass- 
production techniques” it had support from manufacturers. 16 Money was also an 
important issue facing the exhibition's organizers in these early planning stages. The 
Royal Commission. confronted by political realities. began an Anglo-American tradition 
tor world’s fairs by creating the fair with voluntary subscriptions. not government 
backing. 

The building and the exhibition were tremendous successes. Punch magazine 


bestowed the name “Crystal Palace” on Paxton’s creation. which London workers erected 





'SLuckhurst. The Story of Exhibitions. 96-98: Allwood. The Great Ethibitions. 15. 
L6.alwood. The Great Exhibitions. 19. includes a thorough description of the complicated discussions surrounding the 
locauon of the exhibiuon. 


in seventeen weeks. Foreign exhibitors. who had nearly complete control over their 
exhibits. occupied half of the building, while British exhibits took up the rest. The 
Crystal Palace and the British exhibits were ready on opening day. along with most of the 
foreign exhibits. Over six million visitors came to see the fair. with a daily average of 
nearly 43.000. and helped to generate a profit of nearly £200.000. Mandell has summed 
up the sense of wonder at the scene: 

The exhilarated millions who strolled the miles of galleries among greenery. flags. 

machinery. art works. amid visitors from all over the world. might well believe that 


they were witnessing the birth of an age of inconceivable progress and 
tranquillity.!7 


American firms sent few exhibits. though they surprised the British by walking 
away with a disproportionately large number of prizes. The potential for embarrassment 
for the American exhibits was acute. as they came without official government support 
other than a ship to send them across the ocean. The swift change in the British response 
to American products had a stirring impact: initially ridiculed for adolescent pretension 
and naive inexperience. American manufactured products soon won extravagant praise 
trom the British and European press. Agricultural implements. weapons, rubber. and 
other products received particular attention: Americans also received grudging praise for 
winning the first international yacht competition. which still bears the name America’s 
Cup. 

The legacies of the Crystal Palace exposition were profound. Within Britain. the 
profits of the fair enabled the Royal Commission to purchase land in London's South 
Kensington area for educational purposes: the Victoria and Albert Museum is a 
contemporary vestige of this largesse. The fair was. as Luckhurst calls it. “the first 
international gathering of any kind to be held for peaceful purposes.” It had a great 


impact on stimulating both international trade. including lower French tariffs. and foreign 


IT Mandell. Pariy 1900. 9. 


travel, including railroad excursions. Exhibit juries served as prototypes for the 
international conferences and congresses on scientific, cultural, economic. and social 
topics.!8 Perhaps the most important legacy. however. was the wave of international 
expositions which it generated, and which would become the hallmark of the age. 

American participation in London in 1851. and in subsequent world’s fairs 
through the next decade, was almost entirely private. Government support for exhibitions 
was minimal. while support for world's fairs among private businesses and manufacturers 
grew rapidly. For some of these businesses, world’s fairs represented the chance to 
demonstrate the connection between free institutions and technological prowess. which 
would in turn give Americans a place at the table of nations. For others. participation in 
world’s fairs represented a chance to attract foreign capital and immigration to America: 
financial support in exhibits would thus be an investment. Strong American displays 
would make American bonds placed overseas more valuable. and would help to stimulate 
foreign markets for American manufactured goods.!9 All of these motivations reflected 
an awareness of the new power and force of international exhibitions. More than simply 
large displays of goods, expositions could become agents of change. 

The Americans were the first to imitate the London fair of 1851. as New York 
held its own “Crystal Palace” exposition in 1853. The federal government announced 
that the exhibition building would serve as a bonded warehouse. such that foreign 
companies would not have to pay duties on the goods. This was a way to attract foreign 
exhibitors. but otherwise the government offered no official support. The fair’s 
organizers adopted the same four-part classification scheme for the exhibits as London’s 
promoters had used: raw materials, machinery. manufactures. and fine arts. [t failed to 


attract enough visitors to overcome the costs. though, and ended with a $300.000 loss. 


a a rn 


\8Ailwood, The Grear Exhibitions, chapter 10. 
ID see Merle Curti, “America at the World's Fair, 1851-1893.” American Historical Review 55 (1950): 853-856. 
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Paris’ exposition of 1855 was international. though not yet on a grand scale. The 
emphasis was on encouraging peace through well-regulated competition in manufactured 
goods." Paris was also the site for the next major world’s fair. in 1867. The Parisians 
set several new standards in 1867. and in a sense began the institutional growth of 
international expositions. They created an innovative classification scheme. which had 
an architectural manifestation. They arranged the exhibits on a grid system. formed by 
the intersection of nationality and subject. with the exhibit building designed in a series 
of concentric ovals based on this system. As visitors traveled around a given oval they 
saw products of a similar type. while a nation’s products were in the same segments of 
each oval. 

While this system had some imitators. including the Minerals and Forestry 
building in Atlanta's [895 exposition. two other features of Paris’ 1867 fair had more 
lasting impacts on the development of expositions. Paris featured a number of smaller 
buildings around the central exhibit hall. many of them representing the various nations 
in the particular national styles: this arrangement appeared more fully in subsequent fairs. 
a version of which showed up in the parades of state buildings at American expositions. 
[In addition. Paris 1867 inaugurated the now-characteristic feature of international 
expositions. of being more than enormous trade shows. Moral. social. and historical 
themes abounded at the fair: an exhibit on the history of labor. for example. set new 
standards. 

Vienna hosted the world’s next exposition in 1873. and helped to establish the 
“look” that we have come to expect of world’s fairs. The leaders of this fair extended an 
innovation from Moscow's Polytechnic Exhibit in 1872. in which the different exhibit 
categories had separate buildings. Vienna 1873 was the first international exposition to 
have a range of buildings. each dedicated to different exhibits: Machinery. Fine Art. and 


Agriculture Halls complemented the main Palace of Industry. and were in turn 
“UMandell. Paris 1900. 10. 
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surrounded by many smaller national buildings. Despite its innovative character. 
however. it was a financial disaster. as its income amounted to only one-sixth of its cost. 

Amenicans reentered the international exposition scene in 1876 when Philadelphia 
hosted the nation’s Centennial Exposition. The national commission that created the 
exposition called for a building based on Paris’ 1867 classification system. H.J. 
Schwarzmann designed the main building. as well as “the first properly landscaped and 
planned international exhibition.”21 Philadelphia continued the tradition of having a 
central exhibit building surrounded by scores of smaller ones. and introduced a Woman’s 
Pavilion. also designed by Schwarzmann. The impact of the Philadelphia exposition on 
American culture was profound. as it gave the nation a sense of its own importance and 
the wealth of its historical resources: the impact on American decorative arts and 
museums alone was significant. 

The creators of Paris’ next exposition in 1878 wanted to demonstrate and 
celebrate France’s recovery from the Franco-Prussian War. George Miles. writing about 
the early world’s fairs in 1892 to show how Chicago's Columbian Exposition fit into the 
traditions. noted that Paris {878 was “important as being the first World’s Fair in the Old 
World. under the auspices of a Republican form of government.”22 Its creators returned 
to traditional roots in having only a single central exhibit building. which was tast 
becoming a rarity among international expositions. The fair also contributed to the 
development of expositions in another way. This was the first world’s fair to host 
scholarly. diplomatic. and scientific congresses. which played so big a part in Chicago's 


Columbian Exposition fifteen years later. [It was. however. another financial debacle.24 


“I thid.. 52: see also John Maas. The Glorious Enterprise: The Centennial Exhibition of 1876 and H.J. Schwarzmann, 
Architect-in-Chief (Watkins Glen, NY: American Life Foundation. 1973). 

22George S. Miles. World's Fairs from London 1851 to Chicago 1893 (Chicago. [L: Midway Publishing Company. 
1892). 77. 

“3Mandell. Paris 1900, 11. In October. 1899. for example. the Manufacturer's Record reported on the National Export 
Exposition, which was then running in Philadelphia. The most important feature of the fair, the writer noted. was the 
congress of forcign delegates. “the exposition being more or Icss a side issue gotten up for the instruction of the 
deicgates.” "National Export Exposition." Manufacturer's Record 36 (October 6, [899): 185. 

“4 Mandell refers to “the gap between income and expenses which made this exposition one of the great money losers of 
all me:" Parts 1900, 15. 
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Despite losing nearly 32 million francs. though. the government concluded that it was 
worth the cost. Miles claimed that the vast increase in visitors to Paris generated 
$15.000.000 tor the city. “so that the indirect advantages more than covered the whole 
cost of the exhibition.”25 Miles’ motivation seems clear. as he wrote at a time when the 
federal government and various other state and local governments were spending an 
unprecedented amount of money to create Chicago’s World’s Far. 

The 1880s saw an “epidemic of international exhibitions.”26 Their place in 
western culture had become secure. and examples turned up around the world. Australia 
was the next stop on this world's tour of world’s fairs. with expositions in Sydney in [879 
and in Melbourne in 1880. Despite being so close to each other. each attracted over a 
million visitors. The impact on Australian commerce was profound. These expositions. 
according to one historian, “put Australia for the first time on the commercial map of the 
world.” and allowed Australians to begin trading directly with other nations. rather than 
having always to go through England.?’ Miles noted likewise that while America’s 
increased trade with Australia was due first to the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in 
[876. it “has been still further added to by the results of the Melbourne Exhibition. so that 
to-day our exports of manufactured goods to Australia are larger than ever before.”28 The 
British colonies around the world had apparently caught the “epidemic” trom the mother 
country. Calcutta. India hosted an exposition in 1883-1884. while a number of other 
colonies in the British Empire celebrated Queen Victoria's Jubilee year of 1886 with 
expositions. -? 

New Orleans held America’s only real world's fair in the [880s. in 1884-1885. 
While New Orleans’ world’s fair was significant in the development of American 
expositions. particularly in the South. it is doubtful that Paris’ promoters in 1889 were 
“3 Miles. World's Fairs, 78: sce also Badger. Tite Great American Fair. chapter 2. 
“6 Aliwood. The Great Exhibitions. 74. 
2TLuckhurst. The Storv of Exhibitions. 142. 
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thinking of it. The Exposition Universelle was one of the great fairs. bringing to the 
world’s stage two innovative buildings: Cotamin's Palais des Machines. and Eiffel's 
Tower. The French Government. continuing its support of world's fairs. was nonetheless 
afraid of the 1878 deficit: it passed some of the risk on to private banks while receiving 
subsidies also from the French colonies such as Algeria and Tunisia. Nearly 40 million 
visitors saw the fair. allowing it to post a significant profit.39 Miles in his appraisal again 
pointed to the benefits of the heavy public spending on the fair. suggesting that the 
indirect benefit to the French Government and the City of Paris was approximately 
$350.000.000. Thus. he argued to an appreciative audience. “the heavy outlays made bv 
the French government and the City of Paris were returned tenfold.” 3! 

Americans could read these arguments. and dream about such a return on 
investments. Or. they could go to Chicago and see the dream realized. All three of the 
southern world’s fairs in this dissertation grew to life in the vast shadow of the [893 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago. Twenty-one million visitors came to see the 
Fair. which was created at a cost of $33 million. Sporadic discussions of ways to 
celebrate Columbus’ discovery of the New World began in the early {880s. The debate 
carned on for several years. as a number of cities vied for the chance to host the proposed 
fair: leaders in Philadelphia. St. Louis. and Washington all tossed their hats in the ring. 
This competition weeded out the lesser challengers for the crown. and left the field to 
America’s two major rivals and combatants: New York and Chicago. the two cities that 
had the private resources to finance an adequate world’s fair. It was truly a clash of the 
titans. carried out in newspaper editorials. club rooms. city halls. and Congress. The list 
of combatants suggests the personal and financial resources that came to play: Chicago's 
advocates. for example. included Andrew McNally. Lyman Gage. Charles Schwab. and 


George Pullman. Discussions throughout the nation led to Congress’ taking up the issue 





30Mandell. Paris 1900. 26. 
3I Mites. World'y Fairs. 82. 
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in 1886. The debate lasted for years, which gave Chicago’s leaders time to mount an 
extensive publicity campaign. A Chicago corporation which was formed to create the 
Columbian Exposition began selling shares of stock in 1889. and had generated 28.000 
subscriptions by the time that Congress awarded the fair to Chicago in 1890.32 

Despite its relative lack of involvement in past world’s fairs. the Federal 
government took a very active role in the Columbian Exposition. Congress established a 
National Commission to oversee the Chicago company’s development of the Fair. and 
appropriated $5,000,000 for its development. Chicago quickly went to work to create the 
Fair, which was located in Jackson Park. a relatively undeveloped stretch of swamp land 
along Lake Michigan. Frederick Law Olmsted, the famous landscape architect who 
created Central Park in New York City, took charge of the grounds. while Daniel 
Burnham, one of Chicago’s preeminent architects, served as Chief of Construction and 
Director of Works. Olmsted. Burnham. and the team of ten architects from around the 
nation. together with many of America’s most prominent painters, sculptors. and 
decorators, created a magnificent and imposing “White City” on this former swamp-land. 

The fair opened in 1893, a year later than planned. Observers and pundits 
immediately hailed it as a powerful force in American. and Western. civilization. The 
architecture and landscape received the most comments, as they placed America. and 
Chicago, in the traditions of Western civilization. Chicago’s leaders gloried in the 
attention. George Davis. a member of the first executive committee of Chicago’s fair and 
its first executive committee, requested an additional appropriation from Congress, and 
asked rhetorically, “what is it all for? Civilization. Contemplate the glorious harvest of 
our Exposition: all creeds and tongues and people are invited and expected to be present 
at this universal banquet—a banquet of peace and brotherly love.”33 Its impact on 


American culture has continued to the present day. The architecture of the “White City.” 


32Badger, The Great American Fair, chapter 6. 

33 quoted in Ben C. Truman, History of The World's Fair: Being A Complete and Authentic Description of the 
Columbia Exposition from Its Inception (Philadelphia: Mammoth Publishing Co.. 1893: reprint ed., New York: Amo 
Press, 1976), 202. 
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the series of congresses on social. cultural. economic. religious. and political topics. and 
the range of products on display all had their proponents and detractors. then and ever 
since. [t garnered such widespread attention at the time that the decisions made there. in 
terms of its unity of design. its monumental classical architecture. and its form of 
organization. influenced American expositions. and American culture generally. for the 


next generation and more. 


The South in the Late Nineteenth Centurv 


Nearly everything about expositions as they had developed in the late nineteenth 
century had an appeal to the new leaders in the South's growing cities. Several attributes 
in particular proved enticing. World's fairs had come to symbolize international harmony 
through improved commerce and manufacturing. and the analogy to sectional relations 
within America was not lost on southern urban leaders. The South continued to face a 
legacy of poverty. racism. cultural backwardness. and economic stagnation that had 
manifestations in national politics. “In the twentieth century. as in the nineteenth.” 
Dewey Grantham has observed. “the South has been the region most sharply at odds with 
the rest of the nation. No other part of the United States has projected such a clear-cut 
sectional image.”*4+ To some. expositions seemed a way to bring the region more in line 


with the nation. 


The Politics of Sectional Harmony 
The problems. however. were legion. The sectional rapprochement in national 
politics surrounding the compromise of 1877 waned quickly. and southerners found little 


support for their demands for federal assistance. The [880s witnessed an economic boom 





34Dewey W. Grantham. Jr.. The South in Modern America: A Region at Odds (NY: HarperCollins. 1994), xv: see also 
Chapter |. 
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in the South as well as in the North. Low-wage industries and a racially segregated work 
force. however. continued to govern and isolate the southern labor market. Promotional 
literature. even that of Henry Grady. continued to emphasize the “southernness” of the 
region’s economic growth in the 1880s. when textile mills began to spread throughout the 
region.*> The differences between the sections were more than illusory. as clear 
economic. religious. and racial distinctions separated northerners and southerners. These 
cultural differences exacerbated the political divisions at the national level. 

Populism only heightened these divisions. The Populist upsurge. sweeping out of 
the Southwest. ignited the passions of farmers and others who were caught by the 
dramatic economic and social changes that followed the Civil War. Farmers of the South 
and West. frightened by the dislocations arising from new credit relations after the Civil 
War and the loss of self-sufficiency in the national market network. sought to regain a 
degree of control. and find room for their own ambitions in the new order. As prices for 
agricultural products fell and as farm tenancy rose. the outrage and frustration erupted in 
a widespread political revolt. The Farmer's Alliance had a natural political appeal to the 
dispossessed in the South. those who felt themselves alienated by the traditional sources 
of political authority. the landowners and the new urban proponents of Democracy. 
Populist candidates emerged from southern districts in state. and eventually national. 
legislatures. Many of the Alliance leaders. however. had strong ties to the Democratic 
Party. and the Populists continued to have a difficult time in distinguishing themselves 


trom the party of Jackson.36 These ties. along with deep-seated racial divisions. split the 


33 tbid.: see also Gavin Wright. Old South New South: Revolutions in the Southern Economy (NY: Basic Books. Inc.. 
1986). David Carlton, Miil and Town in South Carolina 1880-1920 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 
1982): Grantham, The Democratic South (NY: W.W. Norton & Company. Inc.. 1963). 

36The literature on Populism is vast. C. Vann Woodward always makes a good place to start. both with The Origins of 
the New South, 1877-1915 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952). and with Tom Watson: Agrarian 
Rebel (NY: The Macmillan Company. 1938). More recent weatments have widened the scope and become more 
sophisticated. though rarely matching the narrative sweep of Woodward's earlier books. As Woodward's book on 
Watson demonstrates. it is a topic which inspires advocates. particularly for those who emphasize the economic roots of 
Populism: see Lawrence Goodwyn, Democratic Promise: The Populist Moment in America (NY: Oxford University 
Press. 1976). Others place a heavier burden on the social and cultural aspects: see Robert C. McGrath. Jr.. American 
Populism: A Social History, 1877-1989 (NY: Hill & Wang. 1993): Steven Hahn. The Roots of Southern Populism: 
Yeoman Farmers and the Transformation of the Georgia Upcountry, 1850-1890 (NY: Oxford University Press. 1983). 
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Populists asunder: the devastating defeat of Bryan as both Populist and Democratic 
candidate for President in 1896 sent them into a tailspin. 

The political turmoil surrounding Populism provided an immediate and dramatic 
background for the world’s fairs in southern cities. Leaders in Atlanta and Nashville in 
particular created their expositions in the midst of the upsurge. which was concentrated in 
the South. The fairs provided an optimistic counterpoint to the Populists’ vision of the 
southern tuture. The Populists called for a society in which agriculture would play a vital 
role with significant government support. Manufacturing. transportation. and particularly 
financial institutions would require government oversight. The national networks of 
commerce and manufacturing. which could act against the interests of the “common 
man.” would likewise need regulation. The leaders of the expositions. however. looked 
for the expansion of manufacturing. celebrated the region’s and the nation’s financial 
leaders. and sought in every way to bring the South into the nation’s commercial 
networks. 

The South had long had extensive commercial ties to the outside world. 
Historians who argue for a pre-bourgeois interpretation of southern society and its 
planters. and those who see planters as more fully integrated into the newly capitalistic 
world before the Civil War. both agree on the need of southern planters to find outside 
markets. The staple crops of rice. tobacco. and cotton could not survive without these 
markets. What the South did not have in such abundance as the North. however. were the 
internal mechanisms ot commerce and manufacturing. The network of small shops and 
factories that dotted the landscape in other regions. and which brought so many citizens 
in the North and Midwest into contact with the nation's cultural and commercial 
networks. was missing. Instead. modern market forces touched most southerners only 


indirectly during the antebellum years" T Those outside the cities in the post-bellum 
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South who knew about the power of the market. however. often found themselves the 
victims of it. Poor farmers and tenants. both white and black. were likely to be caught in 
webs of credit and debt spun by agents far from them. 

As Howard Rabinowitz and others have argued. however. the traditional. 
conservative southern leaders and the Populists had much in common. Both were 
concemed. though to varying levels. with commercial agriculture. and with general 
economic advancement and security for the South. Despite claiming an adherence to 
radical. agrarian ideas. many Populists accepted “basic mainstream values that favored 
private property. industrial growth. and progress.”38 Through the expositions. southern 
urban leaders could make an enthusiastic pitch for greater opportunities for all. Both the 
exposition leaders and Populist proponents. moreover. argued for an end to sectionalism. 
Populist platform speakers. for example. “denounced sectionalism as a false creation of 
money—grubbing politicians who had advanced themselves by keeping the people 
divided.”89 Those who created the expositions. meanwhile. advocated union from 
another perspective. one based on commerce. Expositions allowed access to the national 
commercial networks that would bind the nation together. and heal the old wounds. 
Commerce. however. then as now. had ambiguous connotations. 

The expositions’ promoters allied themselves with a hopeful vision of the future. 
one in which the forces of nature were under control. the needs of commerce were potent. 
and wars would be obsolete. People from all nations could finally gather. the proponents 
of expositions argued. and learn about one another and find ways to work together. The 
author ot the contemporary history of Philadelphia's Centennial Exposition noted that 


“the generous rivalry of nations” had “extinguished the old mistakes of seclusion.” 








University Press. 1989). argues quite convincingly that modern worid market forces shaped the emergence of the South 
Carolina low country. The impact of these forces may have been oblique and hard to detect at the time. but were 
powertul nonetheless. and have had a lasting impact. 
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Ametica would take its place among nations by its achievements in “art. science. 
literature. and the industrial arts which refine and civilize mankind. and promote the 
peace. the happiness, and the wealth of nations.”49 This ideal was a powertul attraction 


to those who faced continual sectional rebuffs at the national level. 


Southern Commerce in a New World 

Expositions were commercial at heart. Whatever the broader benefits of world’s 
fairs in terms of international harmony. they were very serious business endeavors. 
World’s fairs were expensive undertakings. and commercial and industrial leaders 
throughout the nation understood the financial and personal resources that these 
expositions required. The very existence of an exposition indicated a strong. or 
potentially strong. city. Leaders in southern cities needed this kind of recognition to 
secure the investments and new population that would help both their cities and the South 
tO prosper. 

Southern leaders were also attracted by the notions of progress which 
international expositions represented. World’s fairs were more than just enlarged 
international trade shows. The Victorian conscience. in Europe as in America. would not 
stand for that. In this age of lingering Romanticism. an appeal to purely technical. 
economic goals would not carry far. Progress was the word of the day, and progress 
would not come exclusively from trade. though international trade was one of the 
important aspects of world progress. Progress also came in the form of culture. In the 
1920s, Lewis Mumford argued that the simultaneous arrival of romanticism and 
industrialism was no accident; three decades later, Raymond Williams explored that 


connection in a more sophisticated way.+! Williams used British authors as evidence to 





40-Thomas Bentley, The [llustrated History of the Centennial Exhibition. Philadelphia, 1876; quoted in Jones. The Age 
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argue that a concept of “culture” as art. and not as modes of production. emerged among 
artists as an antithesis and antidote to the faceless forces of commerce and the market. 
The British Pre-Raphaelite painter Edward Burne-Jones. for example. proclaimed that 
“The more materialistic Science becomes. the more angels shall [ paint.”42 The creators 
of the first expositions only barely acknowledged such a rift. and were quite comfortable 
in encouraging the application of art to manufactured products. By the late nineteenth 
century. however. the nft had become greater: commercial exhibits were in one area. 
while separate “fine-arts” exhibits that were designed to moderate the materialism of 
commercial exhibits were in another. 

The vision of commerce at the world’s fairs was one that sought to reconcile the 
idealistic and materialistic aspects of business. Technology was. at one level. simply an 
avenue to permit greater interchange between people. World’s fairs were perhaps the 
greatest statement of the faith that commerce could promote international peace. Clark 
Howell. the editor of the Atlanta Constitution. noted in 1895 that Atlanta’s proposed 
exposition. which would feature exhibits from various Central and South American 
countries. would have this effect. The Cotton States Exposition. he claimed. would 
“mark the beginning of a new era...in the commercial history of the entire world.” Its 
political effect would also be significant. “for its tendency must be to unite all the 
republics of North and South America in the bond of close and profitable commercial 
relations..." These closer relations. he concluded with supreme confidence. “will make 
the American doctrine the prominent idea in the politics of all American nations.” 

Another commentator. writing about the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo. 


New York in 1901. echoed these sentiments. and carried them to a higher level: 





42Wiltiams. Culture and Society. 31-42. Bume-Jones was quoted in E.P. Thompson. William Morris: Romantic to 
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Science. discovery and industry are the great. immortal democrats. whose 
teachings shall wipe out political boundaries. and heal national jealousies. and 
sweep hitherto hostile units into the great current of a commonweal....We shall 
have all America united: and what America becomes is the prototype of what the 
world must be.+ 


This quote suggests one of the principal themes in national world’s fair discussions. The 
greatest impact of world’s fairs. some claimed. was upon “civilization.” Roger Riordan 
dreamed of future world’s fairs that would continue to shape the twentieth century. 
though the technological focus of the earlier age would be only a side issue. These 
expositions of the future. he prophesied. “will have. in the main. a spiritual significance. 
They will express. through the medium of art. the highest ideas of twentieth-century 
humanity. They will give voice and form to the feeling of human solidarity and those 
still vague emotions which are the basis of modern religions.” Ultimately. he claimed. 
“they will be indices of the world’s progress toward the ideal civilization shown in art. in 
literature. in music. and not merely in manufactures. inventions. and commerce.”45 
Some observers offered warnings. on occasion calling into question the nature of 
progress as exhibited at expositions. Expositions. some said. accelerated changes and 
improvements to civilization: how long could this improvement go on? Could 
expositions continue to be effective proponents of civilization indefinitely? An article in 
the New York Evening Post. for example. observed that London's Crystal Palace 
exposition of 1851 had inaugurated the modern age. London 1851. the author 
proclaimed. “was the triumph of material civilization over national prejudices.” [t was 
also, he noted. “the point of departure for the revolution which has changed the face of 
modern life. and which forms the most conspicuous characteristic of the half century just 
finished.” The revolution that gave birth to the age. however. “is now accomplished: 


what is to follow it? Is the rate of progress of the past to continue? And if so. can it 


4 fulian Hawthorn, "Some Novelties at Buffalo's Fair.” The Cosmopolitan 31 (September 1901): 484. 
*SRiordan, “A Dream of the Future World's Fair.” 157-158: see also Albert Shaw. “The Real Value of the Exposition.” 
The Cosmopolitan 3} (September 1901): 463-472. 
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furnish the material for future expositions?”*© While southern leaders may have had 
similar doubts. they relied on the traditional image of expositions. and hoped that 


expositions would bring them into the civilization that the fairs proclaimed. 


Cities and the South 

[International commerce. based on rapidly expanding manufacturing capacities. 
and faith in progress. were two of the major trends of the late nineteenth century. 
Expositions represented both trends. Urbanization was another. and expositions were 
likewise intimately attached to cities. Cities alone could provide the accumulated capital 
that could foster an exposition and had the transportation facilities. housing. and 
diversions to allow and encourage potential visitors to attend. Cities were necessary 
conditions for expositions. but they were also the prime beneficiaries in more ways than 
financial returns. American intellectuals. as Morton and Lucia White argued. have 
traditionally found much to fear and dislike in cities. Indeed. as they claimed in an 
inadvertently revealing passage. “the American anti-urbanist has not lived only in the 
Kentucky mountains. in the Rockies. on the farm. in the Ozarks or in the Cracker 
country.”4’ Despite this stereotypical southern anti-urbanism. businessmen in the region 
found much to admire in their new metropoles. Cities would be the hubs of 
transnortation and commerce. the very forces that these businessmen claimed would 
return the South to prosperity and power. Southern leaders needed both their fellow 
southerners and fellow Americans to know that the South had credible urban spaces. 

Antebellum legacies had a strong impact in post-bellum southern cities. The 
traditions of staple crop plantation agriculture. which required little processing. and the 


more self-sutticient society of yeomen farmers that surrounded the plantations. made few 





46"The Future of Expositions.” quoted in Current Literature 29 (September 1900): 259. 
+7Morton and Lucia White. The Intellectual Versus the C itv: From Thomas Jefferson to Frank Llovd Wright 
(Cambridge. MA: Harvard University Press and The M.LT. Press. 1962). 2. 
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demands for cities.8 Most of the cities that did grow in the South. as many historians 
have noted. lived in accordance with rural. agricultural rhythms: the cities. which 
remained small in scale. served as adjuncts to the more powertul piantations. Indeed. 
even the many commercial conventions throughout the South from the 1840s through the 
early [870s were not beacons of urban growth. widespread industrialization. or 
diversified agriculture. Instead. the delegates sought regional growth and wealth within 
an agricultural society. Modernization was fine. they argued. but only in the context of 
staple crop agriculture“? 

Southern cities were distinctive in the way that all cities. and all people. are: they 
grew into what they were in the wake of particular local legacies and traditions. Don H. 
Dovle. by focusing on particular local needs and traditions from the antebellum era. has 
examined the way that these continuities influenced several southern cities after the Civil 
War.*? [t is clear. however. that southern cities also took part in national urban trends. 
Questions of urban expansion. social and spatial segregation. municipal reform. bossism. 
unemployment. and other issues were prominent parts of the southern urban experience. 
The search for order in America during the late nineteenth century was visible as new 
elites in the southern cities organized themselves in clubs. neighborhoods. and trade 
organizauons. The conflict that came with urban growth was clear in the new mill towns 
and cities of the southern piedmont. A breakdown in white unity gave rise to new 


political cleavages and alliances. as a new class of propertyless white wage-earners 


*8Coctanis. Shadow of a Dream. has provided the most sweeping and convincing argument tor the Iegacies engendered 
by large-scale plantation agriculture as it developed in the South Carolina low country. while Stephanie McCurry. in 
Masters of Small Worids: Yeoman Households, Gender Relations, & the Political Culture of the Antebellum South 
Carolina Low Country (New York: Oxtord University Press. 1995), offers a very valuable description of the relations 
umong ycomen farmers. and between them and the plantation owners. in the South Carolina low country. 

Vicki Vaughn Johnson. The Men and the Vision of the Southern Commercial Conventions, 18-45-1871 (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press. 1992): see also David Goldfield. Cotton Fields and Skyscrapers: Southern Citv and 
Region, 1607-1980 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1982): Blaine A. Brownell and David R. Goldfield. 
eds.. The Citv in Southern Historv: The Growth of Urban Civilization in the South (Port Washington. NY: Kennikat 
Press. 1977). 
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became self-conscious. The conflict between older and newer immigrants in northern 
cities also had an analog in the swelling black populations in southern cities.>! 

Expositions had the chance to overcome the traditional American animus against 
the city. or at least to bolster the latent fascination. As the Whites suggested. fear 
underlay American intellectuals’ dislike of the city: they could destroy liberty. give sin 
room to grow. allow the triumph of manufacturing over agriculture. make America more 
Europeanized. and engender other diabolical things. Expositions. however. had the 
power to cast cities in a favorable light. They could demonstrate the artistic potential of 
electricity and manufactured products. and the beneficial aspects of large-scale 
manufacturing. The Columbian Exposition in Chicago took this a step forward. by 
creating an ideal. “White City.” It was a clean city. composed of gleaming white 
buildings in monumental classical designs that brought to mind the Greek city-states. and 
without crime or alcohol: the fact that it was also without permanent residents no doubt 
added to its luster.52 [t remained a very powerful idea. and exposition promoters 
continued to try to use the fairs to generate a positive image of the city. 

Particularly in light of this ideal. expositions came to represent an image of 
combined urbanism and cosmopolitanism. Southern leaders hoped that their cities would 
gain this image in the wake of their own expositions. They sought to overcome both the 
image and the reality that the South was filled with ignorant farmers. rubes who knew 
nothing of the outside world and were quite content to stay that way. This improved and 
updated southern image would be necessary. according to the region's progressive 
businessmen and city leaders. to bring the South into the nation’s mainstream. 


Expositions would be their vehicle. 


51 Jackson. New Orleans in the Gilded Age: Grigsby H. Wotton. Jr.. "New City of the New South: Adanta, 1843-1873.” 
Ph.D. diss.. The Johns Hopkins University. 1973: Doyle. Nashville in the New South . Russell. Adanta 1847-1890. 
Carlton. Mill and Town in South Carolina. 


52 Badger. The Great American Fair, 15. 
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Expositions and the New South 


These were also the men who proclaimed a “New South.” an idea that has been 
poked, probed. and analyzed for several generations. Historians and sociologists have 
explicated its standing as myth and creed, explored its social Origins and ties to planters. 
and explained its relation to the South’s developing cities and leadership. Indeed. entire 
volumes have been devoted to the question of whether. and to what extent. the “New 
South” really was new.>3 Whatever the backgrounds and class ties of those who took 
charge of the region’s new cities. however. new phrases clearly began issuing from the 
mouths and pens of these leaders. Henry Grady. the energetic editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution during the early 1880s. was the most widely known spokesman. He was. as 
he would have been more than happy to admit. not the only one. Indeed. throughout the 
1870s. 1880s. and on into the twentieth century countless businessmen. journalists. and 
politicians proclaimed a new era in the South. In the wake of the “late unpleasantness.” 
this included the entire range from a Civil War hero like Benjamin H. Hill to Hannibal 
Kimball, the carpet-bagger from Maine who helped to reshape Atlanta. All of these men 
heralded the arrival of a new era in the South. as demonstrated in the region's 


expositions. 


53Basic texts for understanding the New South include a number of works already cited. such as Woodward. Origins of 
the New South. Doyle. New Men, New Cities, New South. Ayers. Promise of the New South., and Howard Rabinowitz. 
The First New South 1865-1920 Arlington Heights, 0L: Harlan Davidson. Inc.. 1992), Woodward provides one of the 
key starting-points, arguably the most important one: another is Paul M. Gaston. The New South Creed: A Study in 
Southern Mythmaking (NY: Alfred A. Knopt, 1970). Two other works deserve attention for providing interpretations 
of the New South: Dwight Billings, Planters and the Making of a ‘New South’: Class. Politics and Development in 
North Carolina, 1865-1900 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1979): and Jonathan Wiener, Social 
Origins of the New South: Alabama, 1860-1885 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1978). Both Wiener 
and Billings argue against Woodward's thesis that the rise of the New South was traceable in large part to the rise of a 
new muddle class; instead. they argue, planters maintained their traditional hegemony over the mass of southerners, and 
coopted the New South movement. On the whole, this is a much less persuasive argument, particularly by comparison 
to the greater subtlety of Doyle's New Men, New Cities, New South, which examines the physical and social conditions 
of the region's new and (generally) improved cities as providing the models for the rise of modern industrial and 
commercial thinking in the South. For additional interpretations, see Orville Vernon Burton and Robert C. McMath. 
eds, Toward a New South? Studies in Post-Civil War Southern Communities (no. 97 in Jon L. Wakclyn, Series. ed.. 
Contributions in American History series. Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1982). 
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At one level, the outlines of this new era can be summarized fairly easily. The 
South would renounce slavery conclusively, seek reconciliation with the North. and 
would pursue more modern lines of economic development. This development. 
moreover, would focus especially on the development of southern manufacturing. 
Manufacturing and processing the region’s abundant raw materials would maintain the 
South's strong agricultural traditions, and would provide a healthy and diversified 
economic base for the region’s full reintegration into American society. These simple 
prescriptive claims overlay a wide range of plans and desires. along with conflicting 
impulses. Slavery was over, but biracialism remained: sectionalism was over. but 
increasing economic diversification would help the South regain its antebellum position: 
the Old South was over, but its leaders were still to be revered as heroes. 

Above all. according to New South advocates, southerners needed a new spirit, 
one that was full of energy and pluck and drive. J.D.B. DeBow, the founder and 
publisher of DeBow’s Review, announced in 1866 that “If ever there was. then, a period 
in the history of a people, when it became necessary for them to be aroused as one man 
into action and to put their shoulders to the wheel, and with energy and spirit and 
determination to make a giant and master struggle, that period has come for the South.’54 
Henry Grady. in his epochal 1886 speech before the New England Society of New York. 
spoke often of the spirit that brought the South back to life in the wake of devastating 
defeat: 

We have planted the schoolhouse on the hilltop and made it free to white and 
black. We have sowed towns and cities in the place of theories and put business 
above politics. We have challenged your spinners in Massachusetts and your 


ironmakers in Pennsylvania....We have established thrift in city and country. We 
have fallen in love with work.55 


34 quoted in Gaston, New South Creed, 23-24. 
>5 Henry W. Grady. "The New South,” December 23, 1886; reprinted in Nixon, Henry W. Grady, 345. 
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This was the energy that would revive the South in the late nineteenth century. according 
to Grady and his ilk, and which would make it appealing to northern observers and 
potential investors. 

Southern urban leaders drew upon this energy, the “New South spirit.” to build 
their expositions. The list of southern expositions. each with some attempt at having 
international representation. is impressive. Atlanta inaugurated the trend in 1881 with the 
International Cotton Exposition. New Orleans held the World’s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition in 1884-1885. Louisville. Kentucky’s Great Southern Exposition 
held annual fairs from 1883 through [887. After a lull. Atlanta began a second wave of 
southern expositions with the Cotton States and International Exposition in 1895. 
Nashville was next with the Tennessee Centennial and International Exposition in 1897. 
while Charleston hosted the South Carolina. Interstate and West Indian Exposition in 
1901-1902. Norfolk. Virginia brought the run of southern fairs to an end with the 
Jamestown Tercentennial Exposition in 1906. None of these was on the scale of the great 
nineteenth century world’s fairs that were held in Chicago. Paris. or London. The 
international component of many of these southern fairs was minimal if it even existed in 
other than the name. Nonetheless. this was a regional burst of expositions that is 
unmatched in the history of the institution. 

Three expositions which were grouped together at the turn of the century form the 
focus of this dissertation. After a burst of southern expositions in the 1880s. Atlanta 
inaugurated a second wave in the 1890s. The city’s leaders began promoting an 
exposition in their city late in 1893, barely two months after Chicago’s World’s Fair had 
closed. They clearly sought to distance themselves from Chicago. in the choice of an 
architectural style, the layout of the grounds, and the implicit purposes of the fair. They 
sought not to create an ideal city: instead, they sought to put the South. with Atlanta 
firmly at the helm, squarely in the mainstream of American commerce. Its lone 


“cultural” contribution, indeed, came in the realm of race relations. Booker T. 
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Washington summed up the goals of Atlanta’s exposition promoters in his speech at the 
opening ceremonies. W.E.B. DuBois later called this speech “the Atlanta Compromise.” 
By placing emphasis on economic and moral advancement through industrial education 
and employment in the South while eschewing questions of social and political equality. 
both Washington and Atlanta’s white leaders attempted to take the reins of national 
leadership on the “race problem.” 

Nashville’s leaders built their celebration of Tennessee’s centennial in the shadow 
of both Chicago and Atlanta. They clearly sought the ideal over the material. Nashville’s 
exposition promoters, unlike those in Atlanta, sought to highlight the “high culture” of 
Nashville and the South. If Atlanta’s leaders tried to place their city in the American 
commercial mainstream. Nashville’s wanted Americans to know that not all of the South. 
not even all southern businessmen, lusted after mammon. Like Chicago. Nashville’s 
exposition was a fairy-land of classical architecture. and it billed the fair as the 
“Centennial City.” a model of urban progressivism. Unfortunately, the city’s leaders had 
to pursue hard-edged business success in order to use the fair to moderate an excessive 
concem for material prosperity. They sought the higher ideal which expositions 
represented. and were able to draw on the reputation which world’s fairs had developed 
for putting on dispiay a vast array of human effort. 

Charleston’s new “progressive” leaders, however, had little time for the ideal. 
Charleston had lost nearly all of its eighteenth and early nineteenth century commercial 
reputation. and seemed hedged in by men who appeared not to understand the new forces 
propelling the modern age. “New Men.” however. struggled to the fore in Charleston in 
the 1890s. They were often from outside the city, and based in areas of commerce other 
than cotton factorage. These men saw the need to reestablish Charleston as a significant 
port. and in the late 1890s saw the Caribbean as the best vehicle. An exposition 
dedicated to trade with the West Indies was, quite self-consciously, a tool; as one 


participant noted, it was the best and most economical of several choices to lift 
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Charleston both spiritually and commercially. In order to make this choice. however. 
these leaders in Charleston had to understand what expositions had come to mean and 
what forces they represented. In Charleston more than the other two southern cities. the 
Exposition was an agent that would by itself create a new spirit in the heart of 
Charlestonians. 

The themes which guided earlier expositions around the world were visible in the 
southern fairs as well. Expositions promised commercial and manufacturing 
development: the international harmony which would arise from improved trade and 
communication had a great appeal to southern urban leaders. World’s fairs highlighted 
cities, and southern business leaders were eager to show that their section was not 
composed solely of farmers. Expositions. which had a tradition of showing the enormous 
scope of human activity from technological inventions to music. had enormous potential 
to put southerners in a more favorable light. and to improve their image and standing with 


the rest of the country. 
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CHAPTER 2 


LOCAL ISSUES AND PRIVATE MONEY 


The southern expositions were primarily local in purpose. Such a bald statement 
made in this public way. of course. would have caused consternation and protestations 
from the men and women who created them. Indeed. the exposition leaders in Atlanta. 
Nashville. and Charleston always sought to emphasize the national and even international 
character of the fairs. in both purpose and scope. Seated comfortably in their clubs or 
drawing rooms. though. they might well admit among themselves what is clear to the 
later observer. that such national and international pretenses served primarily local ends. 
In order to boost their respective cities. they had to persuade the world to come to their 
doorsteps. The world. however. does not come to what it perceives as county or state 
fairs. but only to self-consciously national affairs. Southern urban leaders needed to 
establish just such an image of national purpose and participation so that their cities could 
survive in American markets. 

Looking back from a century later. expositions seem the obvious solution to the 
problem of creating such an image. That so many southern cities hosted them gave them 
a sense of inevitability. Expositions were an international phenomenon in the several 
decades before 1900. They had become a common coin of the age. and acted as lightning 
rods for popular attention. But they were also massive undertakings. and were extremely 
demanding of time and money. [In the decisions to create them, their leaders had to weigh 
these costs against the prospective local benefits. 

A blend of uniformity and variety characterized these fairs. Despite the different 
architectural features. they looked much the same. They were all approximately the same 
size, they had many similar features and departments, and men and women of similar 


social and economic standing tended to run them. At a general level. they served similar 
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purposes. to bolster the image and enhance the commercial life of the city and the 
surrounding region. These similarities allow meaningful comparison. The variations 
reflect the fact that each arose from local circumstances. The economic. social. cultural. 
and political conditions which gave them birth varied immensely. and part of the purpose 
of this chapter is to explore the local contexts out of which the expositions arose. 

The leaders of each exposition had to get money to stage it. The “live” issues in 
each of these cities gave rise to fund raising strategies which likewise showed variations 
around some common themes. The expositions had two basic sources of money: public 
and private. Public money included city. county. state. and federal appropriations. The 
quest for support. particularly from state and federal governments. gave rise to different 
issues. and will be treated in the next chapter. Each of these expositions. though. needed 
a broad base of private support. Along with providing the funds needed to press on with 
building and advertising the fairs. such a base offered proof that the community 
supported the effort. The early concerns of the organizers centered on securing 
subscriptions of stock. This support in turn bolstered the city’s image and was often a 
requirement for getting public funds: the unsuccessful attempts of Nashville’s promoters 
to get immediate government support bore witness to this. Since individual 
subscriptions were a primary target. the nature of these appeals had to include something 
akin to moral concerns. They had to explain why individuals ought to support the 
exposition. Such arguments, along with the local contexts. contributed to the early 


organization of each fair and reveal many of the impulses which drove them. 
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Atlanta 

“Atlanta is a peculiar city,” observed Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, in early 1895. Its chief peculiarity. he went on. “has ever been the ease and 
readiness with which it has surmounted apparently insurmountable obstacles in the 
marvelous development of the city.”! For those familiar with the tremendous energy and 
city-building of Victorian America, this ability to overcome obstacles does not seem very 
Strange. Instead. this quote and many others like it speak of the self-consciousness of 
Atlanta’s businessmen. As leaders of what observers already called the “New South.” 
they created for themselves the responsibility to guide the region to commercial success. 
Atlanta became the link between South and North. To fellow Southerners, Atlanta’s 
progressive businessmen were the exemplars and heralds of economic revival along 
northern lines. To outside businessmen Atlanta’s leaders represented people who spoke 
their language and whom they could trust with investments. 

Atlanta’s leaders secured this commanding position despite the city’s relative 
youth. Atlanta’s origins reached back only to 1837, and the city was little removed from 
frontier town status by the Civil War. Nearly destroyed in 1865, its citizens needed rough 
courage and brash energy to rebuild their city. The railroads had played the dominant 
part in Atlanta’s early and continuing history; originally dubbed “Terminus,” it began as 
the eastern end of what became the Western and Atlantic Railroad. This helped to give 
Atlanta its “peculiarity” in relation to the South. Margaret Severance, in a guidebook for 
Atlanta published for the exposition in 1895, noted that once steam power was combined 
with railroads, “the heart of Georgia throbbed and longed to reach out to the world. The 
remaining history of our city is necessarily an account of its railroads.”2 Atiantans. like 


all Americans, were entering an age which required such vibrant energy, and they sought 


iHowell, “The Worid’s Event For 1895,” 159. 
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to prove that they had it. Severance again captured both the activity and the feel of this 
energy in Atlanta: 
Down from the Equitable building’s high eminence. you see at your very feet. as it 
were. the mammoth storehouses: the streets are alive with the ceaseless moving of 


drays. carts and wagons. The street cars laden with people. sliding almost 
noiselessly along and the moving mass of pedestrians on the wide sidewalks. 


display an activity that makes the heart of the Atlantian throb with pride.? 


The members of Adianta’s business community were native Georgians for the 
most part. many of whom came to the city from Georgia's small towns or rural areas 
seeking economic Opportunity. Many of them found it. Atlanta was born of the 
railroads. and continued in varied commerce and in the distribution of foodstuffs from its 
earliest years. Neither manufacturers nor planters won dominance in this brash new city. 
but men of trade. These businessmen were committed to the city. and invested their 
profits in mercantile houses or in factories in Atlanta. not in plantations as did the 
business men in Charleston. for example. A sense of unity grew before and after the 
Civil War. among the ambitious men who saw opportunities in the city and took 
advantage of it. In the process of working collectively toward the goal of boosting their 
city. they formed a tight-knit upper middle class with very few ties to the plantations.+ 

By the 1890s. Atlanta’s businessmen were working within the traditions of 
entrepreneurship and city-building established by the city’s early residents. and generated 
the energy that Margaret Severance described. They were brash and aggressive. In order 
to play the game of modern commerce in America. though. Atlanta’s leaders had to 
emphasize that the vitality that had built their city. and which augured such progress. was 
closely bound by law and order. Atlanta’s leaders wove together themes of law. order. 


social stability. and full employment to form a pattern for their city’s development. They 
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viewed a healthy commercial life with full employment as the antidote to anarchy. 
particularly in the wake of national labor unrest in the 1880s and early 1890s. When 
everyone had a role to play and a job to do. society would run smoothly and efficiently. 
The Constitution’s editors argued that “the type of labor agitator familiar everywhere. and 
in Atlanta as well. speaks only for himself. The average American workingman is 
determined to earn an honest living and buy a home for his family. At an early age he 
becomes a champion of law and order.””> 

Southern urban leaders in the late nineteenth century often called for a 
combination of individual and communal action. Individuals needed to act with great 
energy. but they had to realize that in building monuments to themselves they also 
promoted the higher goal of the common weal. To turn it slightly. citizens had a 
responsibility to succeed in order to promote the common weal.© Atlanta’s leaders took 
this sentiment for their own. and called it the “Atlanta Spirit.” The favored 
manifestations of this spirit were actions that would provide jobs. The social fabric 
would hold together only when men and women were able to provide for themselves and 
their families. This motive. for example. inspired the creation of the Atlanta Charitable 
Association in February of 1893. following upon a stretch of heavy snow and cold 
tempcratures. While the Association offered a form of welfare to sufferers that was yet 
unavailable from municipal governments. its members had an ulterior motive: if they 
could provide people who were struggling with basic assistance. they would encourage 
full employment among all citizens of Atlanta.’ Atlanta’s leaders wanted no idlers 


among their citizenry. suggesting that the city rid itself of ‘some of the idle and vicious 





Constitution ( Adanta, GA: hereafter cited as Const. ).. September L. 1893. 4. 
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unemployed citizens.”8 In place of such elements. the city’s leaders wanted new 
industrious people to come to Atlanta and to the South: this would require a combination 
of a diversified economy. more factories. and the consumption of products manufactured 
in Atlanta or its environs. 

Amid persistent calls for cotton mills and for state policies and programs to attract 
immigrants who would otherwise go to the Midwest or the plains states. Atlanta's 
business leaders occasionally came together in mass meetings to further the commercial 
interests of the city. Mass meetings were clearly a favorite tool for commercial Atlanta as 
well other cities. They not only got more publicity than behind-the-scenes work. but they 
were also a form of communal reaffirmation. a chance for the leaders of the city to join 
voices in proclaiming the omnipresent “Atlanta Spirit.” [n this age of economic 
consolidation. and particularly during the financial depression of 1893. organization was 
the ticket to prosperity for all. Organization. after all. allowed for orderly development 
and a stable and solid commercial life. generating employment for all. 

After the series of meetings early in 1893 to create the Atlanta Charitable 
Association. the next conclave was in early June. Mayor John Goodwin issued a call for 
a meeting “for the purpose of hitting upon some generally satisfactory plan for the 
encouragement of Adanta’s manufacturing interests.”9 This call met with perfunctory 
enthusiasm. and those who attended the meeting agreed that Atlanta could no longer rest 
on its reputation for spirit and natural resources. and laid the basis for a manufacturer's 
association. dedicated to assisting companies that would contemplate removing to 
Atlanta.!9 Two months later. the Constitution issued another call for public action. this 


time on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce. [t was time to start boosting the 
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consumption of home products. thus to maintain and stimulate manufacturing jobs in 
Atlanta. and to keep to workingmen working. '1 

A renewed interest in expositions arose from these communal efforts in 1893. 
The city had already staged two fairs. the landmark International Cotton Exposition in 
[881 and the smaller Piedmont Exposition in 1887. Several factors made it seem like the 
right time to hold another. Primarily. it was the year of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. and thoughts of world’s fairs were in evidence throughout the 
country. Locally. the Southeastern Exposition and Georgia State Fair in Augusta began a 
one-month run in mid-November. The fair received national attention when Vice 
President Adlai Stevenson. two cabinet members (including Hoke Smith. the Secretary of 
the Interior and Georgia native). and four Congressmen visited Augusta. These visits 
combined with federal. state. and local exhibits to create an image of sectional harmony 
amid southern boosterism. The Constitution’ s editors waxed lyrical: “Orators from the 
west. the north. and the south. on the same platform. expressing the same sentiment of 
undying loyalty to the union: uttering words of encouragement for the up building of the 
nation. Such was the sight that greeted thirty thousand visitors at the Augusta exposition 
today. That the war is ended. so far as the south is concerned. no one who witnessed the 
scenes today could doubt.” !* 

At the same time. the Pioneer Citizen’s Society began planning for Atlanta's 
semi-centennial celebration. This was to be a public celebration of the spirit that had built 
Atlanta. [t was loosely organized. though. particularly for the grandiose plans that 
Atlanta's leading businessmen had begun to harbor. By early November, with the 
festival barely a month away. the Society's leaders decided to postpone the semi- 


centennial until late in the spring. so that it would be on a more impressive scale. !3 
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The Cotton States Exposition of 1895 arose as a public issue in the Constitution 
in December of 1893. By this time, the semi-centennial program had lost the public’s 
attention. A proposed cotton exposition in Waco. Texas, though, had caught it. W.A. 
Hemphill, a prominent local banker and President of the Constitution, wrote a brief letter 
to his paper suggesting that Atlanta’s people begin planning for their own exposition the 
following spring. Such an exposition, he predicted, would “bring back the old time 
enthusiasm.”!4 

This kind of enthusiasm was crucial for the survival of Atlanta and the South. 
The national Panic of 1893 made worse the already-depressed conditions of the South. 
Cities began to feel the effects of the panic as businesses failed through 1893: as C. Vann 
Woodward has noted, the panic “did bring home to the cities and industrial towns of the 
South as never before the distress that had gripped the surrounding countryside for 
years.”' Atlanta’s most spectacular failure came in February 1893. just as the panic was 
emerging nationally. Lewis Redwine, an assistant cashier at the Gate City National 
Bank, absconded with funds from the bank. As word got out, people rushed the bank for 
their deposits, and the bank failed.!© As other banks and businesses failed in Atlanta and 
throughout Georgia, and as Populist unrest accelerated, the kind of enthusiasm promised 
by an exposition was welcome indeed. The Cunstitution’s editors liked the idea, and 
noted that the time was right. The proposed exposition would both stimulate Atlanta’ s 
recovery, and allow the city’s leaders to show that Atlanta, and the South. had recovered 
nearly unscathed from the 1893 depression. A grand exposition, the editors claimed. 
would have a bracing effect: “it will revive our old-time enthusiasm, and our people will 
pull together with the determination to make the occasion eclipse anything of the kind 
that we have ever attempted in the past.””!7 
'4Const., December 15, 1894, 4. 
lSWoodward, The Origins of the New South, 1877-1915 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1952), 264. 
'GFranklin M. Garret, Atlanta and Environs: A Chronicle of Its People and Events, vol. 2 (NY: Lewis Publishing 


Company. 1987), 275-276. 
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The idea met with rapid approval. Within days. the word spread that Atlanta was 
back to her old ways. taking an ambitious step in the furtherance of her commercial 
interests and those of the region. As one writer observed. “We have had our expositions. 
splendid affairs all of them. and in all a great deal of interest was manifested. but there 
has never been in the history of the city anything to compare with the unanimity of 
interest in this project and the enthusiasm of everybody over it.””!8 

The exposition seemed to be the path to recovery. Like any worthwhile plan for 
salvation. though. it was not there simply for the taking. Atlanta’s citizens would have to 
work for it. in precisely the way that they knew how—by dint of the unceasing labor of 
every citizen. working in complete harmony. Everyone. it was argued. should work 
nearly single-mindedly toward the goal of staging a successful exposition. for the benefit 
not of any individual but of the community as a whole. The sense of urgency was 
palpable: it was truly a mission not of their making but their responsibility to fulfill. 
They must create a successful national exposition: if not. then Atlanta could not survive 
either as an idea or as an incorporated city. Those who promoted it would tolerate neither 
dissent nor adverse publicity. 

Atlanta's leaders charged ahead quickly. An initial committee. consisting of 
William Hemphill. Rufus Bullock, James Wylie. H.H. Cabaniss. and Anton Kontz. began 
work immediately.!? Within weeks. during the Christmas and New Year holidays. this 
committee considered nearly every issue of the exposition. including the location of the 
grounds. separate Woman and Negro buildings and exhibits. and a stock company 
capitalized at $200.000.-9 By the second week of January. they had selected H.E.W. 
Palmer. the young and successful general southern manager of Thompson-Houston 


Electric Company. as the Director-General of the Exposition Company. Their decision 


18 Const... January 4. 1894, 5. 
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was of course unanimous. and with characteristic determination Palmer announced 
himself “willing to stand or fall in the success of his work.”=! By January 4. 1894. the 
committee had selected the final name. After several attempts in the first few days. 
including the Cotton States and Pan-American Exposition. the committee finally adopted 
the Cotton States and [International Exposition. 

Within a week. by the middle of January. they began perhaps the most important 
step: raising money. [n a meeting on January !3. the committee on subscriptions offered 
a plan for an initial capital stock of $200.000. with the option of increasing it to 
$5.000.000. with par value for the shares at $100 each. The effort began with a 
reaffirmation of the Atlanta Spirit. The benefits would not accrue to any one individual or 
group. a wniter for the Constitution noted: instead. everyone would prosper as Atlanta 
grew. Moreover. the meeting showed the strengths of Atlanta and the self-consciousness 
of her leaders: “It is this gathering together of the men of Atlanta. this acting together. 
this pulling together for Atlanta which has done more than all the other elements 
combined to make Atlanta what she is.”’-" 

The fledgling company began by seeking promises of big money from Atlanta’s 
large businesses. before opening the gate to individuals. The Atlanta Clearing House 
Association, composed of 10 banks in AUdanta. began with a $10.000 subscription. As 
important as the cash. of course. was the formal recognition by the leading bankers in 
Atlanta. who clearly favored the exposition.23 

The exposition’s promoters argued that the link between individual prosperity and 
community advancement was indissoluble. The exposition represented the city’s own 
legacy. the “Atlanta spirit.” something to be defended by all. The newspapers spoke of 
the need to maintain Atlanta’s reputation for civic-mindedness. and dipped into the well 


of individual responsibility. The various endorsements from public figures served as the 
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prod. as these endorsements generally contained stock phrases about Atlanta's public 
spint. The Atlanta Journal. for example. put it bluntly: “The outside world seems to 
bank heavily on Atlanta's spirit and enterprise. and outside as well as home folks do not 
believe that we can fail at anything. We have this reputation to maintain. and we think 
our people will need little urging to contribute liberally of their means to enable the work 
of the Exposition to go speedily on.”24 As the Constitution put it. “The eyes of the world 
are upon us.” and “we must acquit ourselves with honor and place Georgia still higher in 
the estimation of the world.”"5 This suggests a theme that echoed throughout the 
southern expositions: the cities that hosted them were always on display. always being 
tested in the eyes of the outside world. As soon as anyone proposed a public enterprise. 
the city’s leaders expressed a responsibility to carry it through. Not to do so would be 
worse than not having undertaken it at all: lack of achievement was barely permissible. 
but the failure of an announced public venture was not. Without its reputation. it seemed. 
the city would collapse. Strains of this sentiment echoed in the efforts to create 
Nashville's and Charleston's expositions 

They did not pitch everything at this tenor, of course. People and businesses 
would not support the exposition out of altruism and public spirit alone. but also because 
it would be profitable. beyond anyone's wildest dreams. Howard Palmer. the new 
Director-General of the exposition. announced at a meeting of the Commercial Club that 
the city. and indeed the entire South, was entering upon a new era with this exposition. 
“It would bring prosperity. unbounded prosperity. The exposition would roll away the 
clouds of financial depression.”26 For those who wanted particulars. these were not 
lacking either. [t would double the wealth and population of the city. and would turn 


Atlanta into a “great industrial and commercial metropolis.” In addition. it would allow 


“4 Journal (Auanta. GA). February 7. 1894, 4: January 1. 1894.4: Const.. March I. 1894, 4. 
“5 Const.. August 20, 1894. 4. 
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Atlanta to secure trade from the Central and South American republics.27 In this era of 
powerful debates over tariffs on foreign goods. such concerns were crucial. The South. 
they noted. was well placed geographically to capture the trade south of the border. 
Likewise. the exposition would promote “domestic and desirable foreign immigration to 
the cotton states: upon coming to Atlanta in particular. the new citizens would prosper 
and help build up the South. Preferably. of course. they would come with their own 
money as well. Finally. unemployment would cease: as the Constitution noted. “The 
workingmen of Atlanta don’t want charity—they want work. The exposition movement 
will put the tools of industry into the hands of hundreds who are simply waiting for an 
opportunity to get work.”-8 

The promoters also insisted that the timing for Atlanta's exposition was ideal. 
Not only were level-headed and energetic businessmen taking charge. but they were 
doing so at just the right time. Chicago's great World’s Fair would be two years gone by 
the time that Atlanta threw open her gates. they claimed. and “that monster exposition 
will have become a mere memory.” People in the nation. as well as people in the South. 
would be ready for another one. and would take the first train to Atlanta. In addition. the 
Democrats. with a President in the White House. would have secured a more liberal taritf 
by that time. which would bolster international business. This in turn would allow 
Atlanta to prosper from an invigorated trade with Central and South America. 

The exposition would also put an end to sectionalism. This was a good idea not 
just for its own sake. they claimed. but because it would have the added result of 
increasing business in the South. The prospect of increased trade with Central and South 
American republics would bring the rest of the country to Atlanta. and would tend toward 
the benefit of the country as a whole. The rest of the nation would be grateful to Atlanta. 


and Atlanta's businesses would prosper as a result. [n addition. of course. the mere fact of 


27 Const., March 12. 1894. 4, 
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so many people from around the country visiting Atlanta was dizzying: “The 
manufacturers and producers of the north and west cannot afford to ignore this 
opportunity of meeting 50,000,000 new customers in the south, and they will join hands 
with us as soon as we invite them.”29 While they exaggerated the number of people in 
the South, their enthusiasm was clear. 

Atlanta’s theme was not patriotism, as seemed to be the case later with the 
Tennessee Centennial Exposition. The calls for sectional reconciliation were generally 
aimed at securing more northern businesses and manufacturing operations in the South. 
particularly in Atlanta. The point of renewed amity between North and South was to get 
the moneyed men and desirable immigrants of the North to become interested in and 
impressed with the South. In early 1895, indeed, the newspapers began paying more 
attention to the increased number of New England cotton mills that opted to pull up 
stakes in the frosty north and head south. According to the Journal’s editors, the 
Exposition would prove that the South would be a profitable field for investments in 
manufacturing, and not just in cotton. Indeed. “other industries also find in the south 
better conditions and steadier prosperity than in any other part of this country.”39 People 
from around the country would flock to Atlanta when they heard of the city’s advantages 
and resources. Atianta businesses would need to hire more and more people to feed 
them. and house them. and sell them dry goods, and with this hum of business activity 
more people would come, and so on. 

Clearly, the exposition committee needed pledges so that they could begin work 
officially. However, it was also more than that. What Atlanta’s leaders needed as much 
as the money was to show that it could indeed raise the money. that Atlanta’s citizens 
were progressive and liberal enough with their money to put on a successful fair. Despite 


their hopes to raise the money within a week or two. April of 1894 dawned with the 
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nucleus fund stil! short of $200.000. The promoters feared that such a delay would hurt 
Atlanta's image by causing “outsiders to doubt our ability and determination.”3! Thus 
the editors and writers of the Constitution urged public unity and solidarity. as a sign of 
community loyalty and duty. After the Exposition Company secured the nucleus fund. 
with over $11.000 surplus. on April 12. they announced that they could not legally seek 
incorporation until the sixteenth.3* Getting the job done with spirit and enterprise. thus 
before the earliest possible date of organization. was crucial. 

As plans expanded. though. money was continually scarce. A year before the 
intended opening date of September. 1895. the Exposition Company mortgaged the future 
gate receipts for $300.000 in bonds.>3 The bonds. released in early 1895. were clearly 
aimed at large investors. broken into $100. $500. and $1.000 denominations.34+ Sales. 
however. were far below what they had expected. and by July of 1895 $75.000 worth of 
bonds remained unsold. With that remarkable facility for turning problems into 
challenges of which Atlantans boasted. the exposition board found a solution at the end of 
their own arms. An article approvingly titled “Tested Their Faith” revealed that the ever- 
vigilant finance committee devised a scheme such that exposition directors would 
advance money on their credit. and use the exposition bonds as collateral. In essence. 
this was a very low-risk solution for the directors. by using exposition bonds to secure 
purchases of exposition bonds. and not unexpectedly the directors jumped at the chance 
by raising the $75,000 in fifteen minutes. This maneuver allowed the directors to claim 
for the city an overwhelming public spirit. As an editorial noted the next day. “This is the 
old-fashioned Atlanta way. With such methods. animated by the splendid public spirit of 


our citizens. we have built up the metropolis of the new south.”2> While some of the 
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city’s prominent business men failed to pay up their subscriptions. this bond issue 


provided enough money to push the exposition on to its opening in September of 1895.36 


Nashville 

[Imitation may indeed be the sincerest form of flattery. but sincerity is no 
guarantee of success. Atlanta’s leaders pursued their city’s interests with a ferocious 
tenacity. and the results came about in due course. Nashville's leaders desperately 
wanted their city to be like Atlanta in its community energy. Like so many hopefuls. 
though. it could not quite get the same results. 

Atlanta. the frontier town made good. willingly accepted the self-imposed 
responsibility for commercial leadership in the South. The image that its leaders 
projected to the rest of the nation was clear and straightforward. that of a vibrant and 
energetic city with an active commercial life. Nashville's leaders likewise sought 
commercial success. but their task was more difficult because the image they sought to 
create was laced with cultural concerns. Nashville. as a result of its many schools and 
universities dating back to the 1820s. was the “Athens of the South.” the educational 
center for the western and upper South.” The city’s image of cultural leadership mirrored 
Atlanta's tor commerce. At one level a source of strength. this reputation also created 
problems for a city on the make as “culture” came to act in the nineteenth century as a 
way to curb the greed of rampant industrialism and commercialism. The very feature that 
distinguished Nashville in commercial America in part worked against its commercial 


success. Nashville's leaders had to project an image of a city full of energetic and 
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prosperous business men. At the same time. they felt compelled to project an image of 
what they were not: a city full of greedy. grasping business men. 

Optimism was characteristic of the age. an optimism that was grounded on the 
faith that material and cultural progress worked together. Commercial and cultural 
concerns were linked more closely in Nashville than in perhaps any city in the South. 
Many of Nashville's leaders had stressed the city’s cultural heritage to such an extent. 
however. that the two came to be set against one another. This situation made a clear 
sense of purpose for the Centennial Exposition difficult to achieve: the city’s press and 
leading business men reflected this confusion. Perhaps as a result. Nashville’s press 
seemed unusually willing to display the city’s dirty laundry in the 1890s. The city’s 
editors consistently reminded Nashville’s business men of their failings and encouraged 
them to reform their ways so that the city could realize its limitless potential. Don H. 
Doyle in his recent work has rightly stressed that Nashville was one of the cities that 
“made it” in the New South. Particularly in comparison to the older port cities such as 
Mobile and Charleston. Nashville was one of the booming inland cities. having a tradition 
of commercial activity. vibrant trade networks linking them with the surrounding region. 
and rail connections that survived the Civil War.38 

in the 1890s. however. G.H. Baskette. as editor of the Nashville Banner. saw 
signs of relative decline. Nashville was a prosperous city. he conceded. and was booming 
in its own way. However. he also noted character flaws in the city’s business leaders 
which inhibited continued commercial development in the new age. The city was almost 
capable of becoming a national commercial center: as if though grown tall enough. its 
business men had not yet thrown off childish ways. Baskette may have exaggerated 
many of the city’s business failings. In his lamentations. however. he revealed a great 
deal about the ideals of urban commercial life at the turn of the century. The Centennial 


Exposition arose in the midst of these concerns. 
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Several aspects in particular kept Nashville commercially arrested. according to 
Baskette. Nashville’s businessmen were selfish. They did not cooperate with each other 
in a way becoming the leaders of modern cities. While individuals needed to be pluckish 
and energetic in pursuing their own business prosperity. he argued. they also needed to 
realize that a community grows through applying that individual prosperity and energy to 
the common weal. “We need.” Baskette counseled. “to give hearty encouragement to 
every movement and every good influence which tends to promote the general interests 
and to increase confidence and healthful activity.” Nashville’s business men. he 
continued. “have not been alive to the necessity of that public spirited co-operation which 
has distinguished such cities as Atlanta. Memphis and Chattanooga.”39 

At the same time. however. Nashville was thriving as a commercial center. 
Again. like Atlanta. the railroads dealt the winning hand. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. long the dominant line in the central South. had brought prosperity as well as 
outside control to Nashville’s strong commercial base. The [880s and 1890s saw a 
number of pretenders struggling for the crown of Nashville's trade. including the 
Nashville. Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad and the Tennessee Central Railroad. but 
none could overtake the L&N. The men who built these competing lines. as well as the 
commercial and manufacturing men who stood to profit trom the lower rates. as in 
Atlanta. had little to do with the pre-war planter elite. Nashville grew before and after the 
War as a central distribution point for wholesale goods. beginning with agricultural 
staples but quickly working with a wide range of finished groceries and manufactured 
items. [t also served as the banking and insurance center of the central and upper 
South.“ 

Progress and growth. however. also implied the chance for retrogression and 


decline. Nashville revealed a classic example of the anxiety. the spirit of continually 
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striving for progress for fear of the reverse. The panic of 1893 provided ample grounds 
for such fears. The Banner thus lauded a movement to revive Nashville’s moribund 
Board of Trade. The city’s “young men” began meeting in the wake of the 1893 
depression, in which several Nashville banks and businesses collapsed. These meetings 
resulted in a new Board of Trade, which quickly began calling for such modern facilities 
as a financial clearing house. a freight bureau, and more. This, according to the Banner. 
was a promusing sign of changing character. It signified a spirit of cooperation and an 
end to commercial selfishness in Nashville. It would, he argued. stimulate the city’s 
businessmen to “wake up to the necessities of the times, come out of the shells of 
selfishness and join hand in hand in the work of promoting the general business of the 
city."4! Within a few months. the Board of Trade successfully merged with the already 
existing Commercial Club, to form a new Chamber of Commerce: this too would 
stimulate a cooperative spirit necessary to the prosperity of the modern city.42 

Along with being uncooperative, Nashville’s businessmen were too conservative. 
This was an ambivalent point. as business conservatism had a lot going for it. [t had kept 
the city strong in weathering the recent depression, and in the subsequent months caution 
in investments seemed to be the order of the day.*3 In proclaiming the city’s strength to 
the rest of the world, Nashville's business men drew upon their conservative image by 
claiming that few cities of its size could so well withstand such shocks. 

That spirit now prevented them from taking advantage of the resulting strength of 
the city. Nashville’s businessmen were not taking the risks necessary to assume 
leadership, or even parity, in American commerce. Financial conservatism, Baskette 
worried, had turned into stodginess. Relying too much on the city’s “natural 


advantages,” the business men needed to extend their trade networks beyond the 
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immediate region. and “must do as other cities are doing—hustle.4+ With the onset of 
the Centennial. such complaints gradually dimmed. Energy. leavened with a healthy and 
moderate fiscal conservatism. would carry Nashville into the future. Or. so they hoped. 

This conservatism also inclined Nashville’s leaders to be reticent about promoting 
their city. City-building in Victorian America. however. required advertising. The call to 
promote the city had both positive and negative features: Nashvillians needed to talk up 
their city. but they also had to stop the dreaded “croaker.”“45 An anonymous letter-writer 
offered a generational interpretation: “We need to deal with a large number of old fellows 
whom it seems now necessary more than ever to convert to the modern idea of talking 
their town up instead of down.” The city. he continued. had never made a special effort 
to present itself as a worthy place for business or residence: “American cities are made to 
grow by solicitation and special effort....the outside world is now so educated in politics. 
in commerce and in religion that it waits to be solicited before investing in anything or 
any enterprise.”46 

Calls for the Centennial Exposition arose in early 1894 amid these concerns. The 
Centennial became the great test case for Nashville’s business leaders. a way for them to 
see the practical benefits of advertising on a great scale and to show to the world that they 
could do it. [t was a means for them to become looser with their hard-earned money. and 
to show that they were capable of liberal spending for public. cooperative enterprises. 
Staging a successful exposition would advertise to the world that they could take part in 
the world’s progress. 

And yet. they wanted to do more than simply progress in worldly ways. They 
were also part of a refined community. a center of education. given to intellectual and 
cultural pursuits. This was the spiritual side of Nashville’s image. which appeared in the 
form of patriotism. The issue of Nashville's exposition first arose as a patriotic gesture. 
“4 Banner. March 5. 1894. 4. 
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to celebrate the 100th anniversary of Tennessee's admission to the Union. Douglas 
Anderson proposed a state centennial celebration in a letter to the Chattanooga Times in 
1892. The issue lay dormant until the autumn of 1893. when W.C. Smith. the prominent 
Nashville architect. brought it to the attention of the Commercial Club. Smith hoped that 
such an organized patriotic effort would “divert the attention of our own people...from the 
general depression. by setting on foot some enterprise that will interest them especially in 
behalf of their State."4” Early in 1894. Laps McCord. under the pseudonym of “Whoop!” 
sent a letter to the Banner encouraging the Centennial idea. The paper picked up the idea 


quickly. and blended it with calls for a revived business climate in Nashville: 


We agree with our correspondent that Tennessee has not taken as prominent a 
place as she should occupy in the distinguished company of national horn-blowers. 
[f Tennessee doesn't blow its own horn it will not be blown. Tennesseeans should 
begin to appreciate the value of a legitimate but loud proclamation of the fact that 
the old Volunteer State is the garden-spot of the country and has a history of which 
we are all proud.48 


Unlike in Atlanta. the idea did not take off very quickly. and the early stages of 
organization came in a very halting way. As a consequence. the results were much more 
mixed. as neither public nor private financial support was easily forthcoming. 

The confusion over the purpose of the exposition became evident: it was to be a 
business proposition. and yet the sentimental and cultural awareness of its first advocates 
watered down this proposition. Indeed. most of the early demands for the celebration 
came from those people who wanted a historical exhibit. not from businessmen. The 
citys leaders had had practice in seeking a blend of progress and reverence for history 
with the Nashville Centennial Exposition of 1880. celebrating the city's one hundredth 
anniversary. This balance. as Don Doyle has noted. was “a delicate exercise in balancing 


a sincere reverence for southern traditions with a buoyant vision of the city’s place ina 
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New South eager to join the national march of progress."+9 Those who sought to shift the 
balance toward a reverence for the past formed the early agenda. which created a problem 
from the outset. History in the late nineteenth century was often linked with domesticated 
sentimentality. Business life. by contrast. was conducted aggressively outside the home. 
and the order of the day required such a clear distinction. 

Much of the early shape of the exposition came from a local physician. J.P. Dake. as 
he spoke to various community groups regarding a historical celebration. In a Speech toa 
combined meeting of the Tennessee Historical Society. the Nashville Art Association. and 
the Chamber of Commerce at Watkins Hall in May. 1894. Dake argued that a grand 
exposition would be the best way to celebrate the Centennial. In his proposed 
organization for the fair. the exposition would have a cultural emphasis at least equal to 
the commercial. with departments of history and fine arts leading the list. Other 
departments would include agriculture. machinery and electricity. geology. architecture. 
manufacturing. live stock. and sanitary and medical work. 

With an eye clearly upon London's legendary “Crystal Palace” Exhibition of 1851. 
Dake continued by noting that the history and fine arts exhibits should be in a permanent 
building in the city. to be called the Tennessee Academy of History and Fine Arts. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution. relatively new in Tennessee in 1894. was an early 
collaborator with Dake in pushing the historical and patriotic motivations for the fair. 
Mildred Spotswood Mathes. state regent of the D.A.R.. appealed to the pride of 
Tennesseeans in calling for the exposition. She argued that “the mere fact of the 
observance of so important a state event will prove conclusively that we are not wanting in 
state pride and patriotism.”>! 

With the themes of patriotism and culture already set. two commercial organizations 


then took the lead in the Centennial’s early planning. The Commercial Club and the 
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Board of Trade formed a joint General Committee in February. 1894. which then 
appointed a sub-committee to seek support from the counties in the state. Many of the 
city’s prominent public men joined the effort. including William C. Smith. William M. 
Cassetty. Gideon H. Baskette. G.P. Thruston. William L. Dudley. Herman Justi. and John 
W. Thomas.>- This committee requested that delegates from the state's counties meet in 
Nashville. which they finally did in June. In speech after speech. these delegates 
emphasized the need to celebrate the state’s history. and to cultivate “a spirit of true 
patriotism.”53 They kept the basic scheme of organization as suggested earlier by Dake. 
with the addition of a woman's department. They also approved a central board of 
directors composed of sixty men. 

Committees from this meeting then settled organizational details. In their initial plan 
the fair would run from September through November of 1896. the state’s centennial year. 
They also recommended a Centennial Company. to be capitalized at $300.000. with the 
option of raising it to $500.000. with shares at $25. By June of 1894 they had secured a 
charter. but the movement to sell shares of stock floundered with no clear sense of 
direction. Instead. they sought federal and state appropriations: their first attempts were 
spectacularly unsuccesstul. The Centennial Company did not begin again to solicit 
individual subscriptions until May of 1895, nearly a year after the state's delegates first 
met. When the state legislature rejected Nashville's first request for an appropriation. the 
Centennial directors began to push the idea that it was a Nashville project. that 
Nashvillians would have to prove to the state that they were in earnest about having the 
fair. 

This was a step backward. Rather than convincing the rest of the nation and the 


world that the state of Tennessee would have a grand centennial celebration. Nashville’ s 


>2"Centennial Commiuce.” Banner. 2/21/94, 7. Smith was the city’s leading architect. Jusu was an agent for the 
Nashville. Chattanooga. & St. Louis Railroad. J.W. Thomas was the president and general manager of the NC&SUL. 
Dudley was the dean of the Vanderbilt University Medical College. Cassetty was the president of Cassetty Oil Co.. 
while Baskette was the managing editor of the Banner. See Nashville City Directories. 


S3M.T. Brvan, quoted in Banner, June 20, 1894, 2: see also Banner. June 19, 1894. I. 
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businessmen had to convince the state that it ought to have one in the first place. These 
city leaders now emphasized local pride: the Banner applauded efforts to begin canvassing 
the city for subscriptions to stock, and noted that “success in this Centennial celebration 
depends as it has depended from the first, upon the interest manifested and action taken by 
Nashville people and Davidson County people.”5+ This step seemed nearly inevitable. 
given the tradition of expositions since 1851; every exposition had been clearly linked to a 
particular city. [n June of 1895 the local directors appointed a series of committees to 
cover the city to secure subscriptions. 

Now the pen became dipped in vitriol. in a fashion more reminiscent of Atlanta. The 
talk became tougher, as the committee appealed more stringently to local pride and sought 
to shame people into contributing: 

The common people are the most vociferous supporters and pushers of the great 
movement. You hear very few of them croaking. This is reserved for the property 


owners and large dealers, whose minds conjure up quibbling objections as an 
excuse for illiberality. Nashville will know who are her loyal subjects.5> 


The Centennial Company called another mass meeting in June, {895. Approximately 
2,500 people turned out to hear a series of three-minute speeches which counseled 
continued effort in the face of rejection. Baskette. however. remained unimpressed. 
While the meeting showed a “lively interest,” he went on to note that “there was not such 
an outpouring of the people. and especially the business people. as there should have 
been to evince the fact the city is thoroughly aroused.” It was a good start, he suggested, 
but it was not enough.>6 

Baskette remained unenthused after an Executive Committee meeting in early 
July, 1895. A.J. Wills, the Director-General, mirrored the pessimism. He complained of 


the lack of support from “leading citizens,” citing only $55,000 in subscriptions. Wills 


34 Banner, May 22, 1895. 4. 
55 Banner, June 26, 1895, 1. 
56 Banner, June 27, 1895, p. 4; June 27, 1895, 3. 
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offered to step down. but suggested that that would not solve anything “unless the people 
rendered the proper encouragement and assistance.” Baskette began to suggest publicly 
that the attempt to begin with Congressional funding was a mistake. In his editorial the 
same day. Baskette took up Wills’ offer and called for a new management. It was not 
surprising that the public had not taken hold of the exposition. he complained. when 
neither the President of the Company nor most of the directors could find the time to 
attend committee meetings. He suggested that it would be better to abandon the project 
than to continue in such a desultory way.>7 

With little warning. the affair seemed to turn around just a week later. A meeting 
called at the Chamber of Commerce had to remove to Watkins Hall to accommodate an 
overtlow of people. Major Wills led the current officers in submitting resignations. a 
dramatic gesture that galvanized the assembled businessmen. The spotlight then turned 
upon Tully Brown. a local businessman. In his attempt to link sentiment and business. 
patriotism and profit. Brown proved himself a fiery orator. and had the people shouting to 
the rafters with state pride. “Whatever business men may think of the real worth of true 
sentimental love.” he intoned. “it has a real worth. even if it is to be measured by dollars 
and cents.” In his interpretation of the War of 1812. Americans had settled for “an 
ignominious peace” with the British until Andrew Jackson’s stunning victory at the Battle 
of New Orleans. Tennesseeans needed to continue that fighting spirit. he claimed. 
Swayed by such speaking, the assembled business leaders subscribed an additional 
512.680 in stock. To be fair. they were swayed also by the confidence expressed in the 
Centennial by the announcement that the City Council had voted just that evening to 
approve a $100.000 bond vote in October.>8 

The new exposition company. though. still sought state and federal money. Their 
drive to secure private subscriptions dwindled as Congress delayed. Unfortunately. the 
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Centennial year was drawing nigh. This was the middle of 1895. and the exposition was 
due to open barely a year later. With neither federal nor state appropriations in sight. talk 
began to swirl regarding postponing the exposition. The initial suggestion came from 
Senator F.N. McCall. the Republican from Tennessee. While some observers feared a 
postponement for its political repercussions. it made sense and quickly gained favor. 
Late in January of 1896. the Board of Directors approved a plan to postpone the 
Centennial until 1897. They acknowledged several credible reasons: 1896. an election 
year. would not be a good one to grab the nation’s attention: individual county 
appropriations were just now coming in. and another year would allow more to come on 
board: the state legislature was beginning to show signs of making an appropriation: and 
spring and summer would be a much preferable time to hold an exposition in Nashville.5? 
Finally. they faced the threat of no federal support unless they postponed the fair. 

These organizational difficulties demonstrated the trouble of linking patriotism 
and state pride to an energetic business endeavor. Indeed. the Tennessee Historical 
Society had been reorganized in 1874. and served as a bulwark of conservatism against 
the enthusiasms of the New South promoters. Promotional efforts such as editorials. 
pamphlets. and addresses served in the attempt to reconcile these forces of sentimental 
patriotism and hard-edged business concerns. Why ought Nashvillians. Tennesseeans. 
and indeed the nation at large through the Congress. offer support for Tennessee's 
Centennial Exposition? The response was that this was the celebration of a state's 
admission to the Union. and it ought to be celebrated and supported as a patriotic 
endeavor. It was every citizen’s duty to the national good. as well as to that of the city 
and the state. to push for the city’s and state’s commercial development. Business 
activity. resulting in the building up of city and state. would demonstrate one’s 


patriotism. This symbiosis of sentimental patriotism and commercial development 


5? Banner. January 25, 1896, 2: see Chapter 3 for a more thorough discussion of the national and state political climate 
us it influenced this decision to postpone the Centennial. 
SDoyle, Nashville in the New South, 4-5. 
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reverberated throughout the promotion of the Centennial. Strength in business would be 
patriotic. and patriotism would benefit business. Noting that the Centennial was “‘a 
purely public-spirited enterprise.” an example of “state pride and patriotism.” it also was 
“commended by a wise consideration of the business and material advantages which may 
reasonably be expected to accrue from the investment.”®! While businessmen often 
feared that an admission of sentiment would be a sign of weakness. this strategy allowed 
the Centennial’s proponents to appeal to a much wider audience. 

The Centennial would be both a product of and an incentive to patriotism. At one 
level. it had a moral impetus: through focusing on Tennessee's early history. the 
Centennial would show the conditions which the state’s first white settlers faced and 
conquered. Such exhibits. the promoters argued. would allow the audience to benefit 
trom glorious examples of courage. purity. strength. and energy. John Bell Keeble stated 


this in a speech at the cornerstone-laying ceremony for the Fine Arts building: 


Though conscious of the material wealth of Tennessee and proud of its progress in 
commerce and manufacture, yet the history of its men and women--their virtues. 
their dignity. and their patriotism has a greater charm for me....And when this 
Exposition is past and gone and we are happy in the increased activity of business. 
the hum of machinery. the vigor of all commerce and the good fellowship that 
springs from a common pride. may we also go forward in the immaterial and grow 
in all the virtues of Tennessee manhood and womanhood.®2 


[f only Nashville’s businessmen had these qualities. the city and state would prosper as 
never before. State pride would also lead its citizens to want to proclaim its advantages 
from every hilltop. or from every exposition. Such energetic advertisement. driven by 
love of state. would advertise the state as never before. and would again redound to its 


credit, and build up its business. 








6! Banner. October 2. 1894. +. "We are not unmindful of the material advantages to be gained" from the Centennial 
Exposition; it was also important. to cultivate “the patriotic sentiments which should be the inspiration of business.”" 
Banner, June 20. 1894. 4. 

62 Quoted in Banner. October 9. 1895, 3. 
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Promotional materials designed both for visitors to the fair and those outside 
Tennessee repeated the message of patriotic sentiment blended with progressive 
commercial development. and its national implications.53 National journals picked up 
the message. Harper's Weekly. for example. followed the lead of one promotional 
pamphlet. which said that the Centennial “is not planned as a money-making enterprise. 
but for the higher and nobler end of marking with proper dignity and display the end of a 
century of vigourous industry.” The writer for Scientific American likewise suggested 
that “It is very creditable that this progressive State should express its gratitude to the 
founders of the commonwealth in such an eminently patriotic manner.’ 6+ 

F. Hopkinson Smith. the Baltimore-based writer and author. wrote a review of the 
Centennial Exposition in 1897. Smith acknowledged the theme of Nashville's cultural 
emphasis as a counterweight to pure business greed. and praised the exposition’s 
promoters tor showing a just reverence for traditions and for keeping “alive in the rising 
generation the memory of the deeds of their forefathers.” At the same time. he feared the 
drive for urbanization and industrialization that was a part of the New South package. 
The South. he claimed. was the last section still to house the old-time Colonial virtues. 
With mass industrialization. “there will fade from American civilization the last of the 
woou-fire and old mahogany life. the Colonial life—the most restful. the most 
wholesome. the most simple—found nowhere but our small Southern cities.”®5 

While assuredly grateful for the notice in such important national magazines. the 
Centennial’s promoters consistently downplayed such sentimental purity. As Atlanta's 
promoters noted. people and businesses would not invest in pure sentiment. J.W.S. 


Frierson, the Centennial’s secretary and manager for East Tennessee. pointed out the 


835ce, for example. The Centennial News (Nashville. TN). December 17. 1895. 1. and The Wayne Handbook of 
Nashville and the Tennessee Centennial Exposition (Fort Wayne. IN: Wayne Publishing Company. 1897). which offers 
a list of purposes for the Centennial. including to demonstrate patriotism, to encourage triendly relations among all 
people of the nation, and to illustrate the resources and industrial progress of the state. 

64"Erom Cherokce to Tennessee 1796-1896" Nashville. TN: W.J. Raincy & Co., 1896. 37: "The Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition.” Harper's Weekly 40 (May 23, 1896): 522: "The Tennessee Centennial Exposition.” Scientific American 76 
(Jan. 16, 1897): 16-17. 

oa) Hopkinson Smith. “Some Notes on Tennessee's Centennial,” Scribner's Magazine 22 (September. 1897); 344. 
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difficulties in a letter to Rep. Joseph Washington. The Tennessee Congressional 
delegation in requesting a federal appropriation had focused too much on history, and not 
enough on “the boundless wealth of our State.” “The historic feature will be mainly for 
ourselves,” he argued, while others ought to hear about the industrial features: “It is our 
soil, our climate, our cotton, our corn, timber. coal. iron, marble. etc. that will bring men 
and money to us.”’66 

While some talked about the proposed exposition in sentimental terms. many tied 
it into what the commercial men hoped would be the city’s renewed spirit of business 
cooperation. “It is by undertakings like this.” Baskette noted. “that cities and states come 
into prosperity and thus only can the great resources and natural advantages of Tennessee 
be made known to the outside world.”67 With such energy, he claimed. capital and 
immigrants would flow into Tennessee like manna from heaven. As the years of planning 
went by. more of these business arguments came to the fore. One of Nashville’s bank 
presidents visited Atianta in early 1897. and sent a report back to President Thomas citing 
the financial stringency which Atlanta’s Exposition Company faced. “the true inwardness 
of the great Exposition.” Despite such struggles, all agreed that “the city of Atlanta has 
been greatly benefited, that it [the exposition] has stimulated business. increased the 
population, and caused a large number of improvements, both of business houses and 
residences.”©8 This was what Nashville’s leaders wanted in their city: the question was 
whether its citizens could handle the struggle. 

While the spirit and energy of the past were desirable. the Centennial was a thing 
of the present, and it required hustle, pluck, and substantial advertising to achieve 
success. The advantages of the Tennessee Centennial began to sound much more like 


Adanta’s Exposition. People would flock to the fair, and marvel at Tennessee’ s 


66). W.S. Frierson to J. E. Washington, 1/12/94, Washington Family Papers, Tennessce State Library and Archives, Box 
63, file 14. 


67 Banner, June 7, 1894. 4. 
68Edear Jones to J.W. Thomas, 3/16/97, Centennial Exposition. 1897. Papers, TSLA. Box 4. file 10. 
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resources. Money and people would pour into the city and the state. both during and after 
the fair. 

At the same time. though. Tennessee's reputation was at stake. Here the appeals 
most closely mirrored those in Atlanta. “Tennessee has invited the attention of the 
world” by announcing a centennial celebration. the Bunner noted: “having started 
Tennessee cannot afford to fall one whit short of her highest expectations when the 
Centennial movement was inaugurated.” Amid threats of calling the whole Centennial 
off when both federal and state governments turned down Nashville’s requests for 
appropriations. the Banner again noted that “We cannot afford to abandon this centennial 
enterprise unless we wish to become the laughing stock of the world.”69 This sentiment 
echoed throughout the newspapers as they encouraged participation and support from 
Nashville's citizens. Patriotism never entered into these observations: it was business. 
The city could not afford the bad publicity. the image of not being able to carry off a 
large-scale. public enterprise. 

While desultory efforts continued throughout the summer and autumn of 1896 to 
raise money. the fair disappeared as an issue in the newspapers until after the divisive 
Presidential election in November. The defeat of William Jennings Bryan and the 
Democratic Party. and the defeat of free silver. would lead to an economic revival. 
according to Baskette. This revival. he claimed. would insure the Centennial’s success. 
With this confidence. he quickly turned to how well managed the Centennial had been to 
date. The Centennial. he claimed. had “more to show in substantial improvements in the 
promotion of the enterprise for the amount of money expended than has had any other 
exposition management in this or any other country.”/ Despite being told yet again that 
“the reputation of the city and the public spiritedness of her people are now put to the 


crucial test before the world.” subscriptions were still slow in coming.’?! The final push 


69 Banner. Apnil 8. 1895, 4: Banner. March §. 1895, 4. 
10 Banner. November 25. (896. 4: November 17. 1896. 4. 
Tl Banner. November 26. 1894, 4. 
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for subscriptions came with the passage of the federal appropriation bill. which required a 
guarantee of $500.000 in subscriptions. late in December. Though it was a struggle. they 
fulfilled the guarantee by early in January. In early December. the Board of Directors 
had a frank discussion regarding the precarious state of finances. The Company had 
erected only one building during the past autumn and the grounds were still devoid of 
ornamentation: at the same time. the Company was receiving more demands for exhibit 
space. The Building Committee estimated that it would need another $200.000 by early 
January. Despite all of their attempts. the only solution was to mortgage the future gate 
receipts.’> This move had a precedent in Atlanta. where it was taken as a sign of 
strength. In Nashville. it seemed almost a resignation, though the Finance Committee 
assured the public that it would be done simply with promises from the Centennial 
Company to wealthy investors. 

Nashville's exposition leaders sought one final measure to insure the stability and 
respectability of their city and Centennial. With the grounds approved and the buildings 
arranged for. the exposition officials sought to foster a spirit of progressive municipal 
reform. As a result they incorporated the exposition grounds as Centennial City. The 
state legislature granted the charter of incorporation in 1894. The Centennial was 
therefore able to create its own police force and fire department. and to implement moral 
regulations. [t banned prostitution and gambling and outlawed concealed weapons. It 
prohibited public intoxication. littering, and vandalism. regulated sales of beer and wine. 
and prohibited bars.’> The precedent for the Centennial City was clearly the White City 
at Chicago’s World’s Fair. which sought to provide a model for planned urban life. The 
contrasts both in Chicago and Nashville were striking: a pristine. crimeless. population- 


less space within bustling, heady cities: Centennial City. as Don Doyle has observed. was 


72 Banner, December 9. 1896. 2: see also Edgar Jones to J.W. Thomas, 3/16/97. Centennial Exposition Papers. TSLA. 
Box 4. file 10. regarding a summary of the way that the bonds were carried for Adanta’s Exposition. 
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“a city conveniently without opposition from the lower classes. Catholics. or blacks--a 


city without inhabitants.”/+ 


Charleston 

In 1949. fifty years after the planning began for Charleston's world’s fair. Herbert 
Ravenel Sass offered an eloquent description of the problems that faced Charleston. both 
in 1899 and in 1949. "A beguiling legend has grown up here." he suggested. “and. 
beguiled by it ourselves. we have unwisely helped to spread it—the legend of a beautiful 
but languid and indolent lotus-eater in the bustling sisterhood of American cities."’> This 
image. in hind-sight. was a double-edged sword. The city eventually became a refuge for 
modern Americans. providing them with dreams of simpler and grander times. a golden 
age before the anxieties of modern living set in. In crass terms. this meant the inflow of 
tourists dollars. and indeed Charleston is one of the few cities in America able today to 
find its future in its past. But for men of energy in Victorian America. this was a stifling 
and backward-looking attitude. Those who sought to put on an exposition. a sign of the 
modern times unlike any other. had to fight this image and try to create a new one. 

As in Nashville. the editor of Charleston's leading daily newspaper also felt an 
obligation to pornt out the faults of the city’s business leaders. Whereas G.H. Baskette 
may have exaggerated some of Nashville's failings in order to stimulate improvement. 
J.C. Hemphill of the Charleston News & Courter had real grounds tor complaint in the 
1890s. Charleston’s development from the Civil War to the turn of the century was not 
promising. The city’s commercial life lacked the kind of energy and enthusiasm that 
propelled modern cities to the fore. A victim of both physical and moral decline. the city 


had been ravaged by Civil War and laid waste by two natural disasters. a hurricane in 





TDoyle. Nashville in the New South. 146: see also Badger. The Great American Fair. 115: “For most people. at the 
ume. the dream-like White City was simply too far removed trom the actuality of real city life and real city problems 
tor its lessons to be directly transterable in any practical way." 

Herbert Ravenel Sass. "The Charleston Story." in Charleston Grows: An Economic, Soctal and Cultural Portrait of 
an Old Community in the New South (Charleston, SC: Carolina Art Association, 1949): 1. 
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[886 and an earthquake in 1887. {n addition. the tide of trade in the South followed the 
railroads through the Piedmont up to the middle Atlantic states with their accessible and 
modern ports. Finally. a combination of historical factors had left Charleston. like 
Mobile. with a lackadaisical attitude toward business. This legacy from the city’s past 
created an image of commercial lassitude.”6 

The problems in Charieston were legion. and the enemies of those who sought 
progressive reform were. as one scholar has noted. "public apathy. the enmity and 
misunderstanding of the rest of the state, and the corporations which controlled 
transportation and other utilities." The guiding light through this morass of enemies was 
the Charleston News & Courier. first under Francis W. Dawson and then under James 
Calvin Hemphill. Particularly under Hemphill’s editorship. the News & Courier led the 
charge to revitalize the city and restore the confidence of Charlestonians in their city.”” 

The lack of faith in Charleston among its older residents was clearly revealed in 
the amount of money they invested elsewhere and in the numbers of young men who left 
the city to seek their fortunes. The scions of such prominent families as the Barnwells. 
Rhetts. Haynes. and Hugers evacuated the city. which. Robert Goodwyn Rhett noted in 
1940. “drained the city of much of its vitality."78 In addition. and unlike in Atlanta and 
Nashville. the money generated by those who called Charieston home was rarely 
reinvested in Charleston. [nstead. it more often went to the new textile mills of upstate 
South Carolina.’”? 

The proposed exposition was both sign and stimulus for the business energy that 
would overcome this torpor and reticence. The “young business men” of the city pushed 
the fair with a level of energy and degree of organization that matched Atlanta and 


Nashville. After Charleston’s J. M. Connelly attended the convention of the National 





76Doyle. New Men, New Cities, New South, chapter 5. 
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Funeral Directors’ Association in Denver, for example, he reported that "I made them 
think that Charleston is made out of green cheese and if they would come here we would 
give them two slices."80 The city and its business leaders needed this constant drive to 
overcome both the image and much of the reality of Charleston’s commercial life. 

Contemporary observers identified several problems which plagued Charleston. 
Many condemned “outside interests.” The railroads were a convenient scapegoat in the 
late nineteenth century. and many in Charleston claimed that they charged higher rates for 
Charleston, when they did not ignore the city completely. Others claimed that insurance 
companies sucked all the money out of Charleston. and the South. without putting 
anything back in. These complaints were signs of discontent among Charleston’s 
conservative leaders against pervading northernisms. Charleston. through its traditional 
elites, resisted at least the outward signs of Northern control; as one historian has put it. 
"Unlike other Southern Bourbons, South Carolina Conservatives did not become self- 
serving agents of Northern financial interests."8! 

Along with outside control, however. Charieston’s leaders also resisted many of 
the positive signs of “progress” along northern lines. such as municipal improvements. 
Charleston was doing reasonably well among southern cities by 1880 in the state of its 
Streets. Eighteen of its 54 miles of streets Were paved in one way or another. In other 
ways, however, Charleston was a less than desirable place to live. The city had adequate 
water pressure, but its system of sewers and drainage was byzantine and barely effective. 
This made for unpleasant living conditions, which were clinically and graphically 
described in an 1880 census report: "It is reported that nearly five-sixths of the drinking- 
water from wells is more or less contaminated by privy-vaults or drains, and that the 


whole system of disposal of liquid wastes is defective, and is now undergoing 


80 News & Courier (Charleston, SC), November 7, 1900, 3. 
Sl Wiliam J. Cooper, Jr., The Conservative Regime: South Carolina, 1877-1890 (Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1968), 19. 
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examination by the municipal authorities and the board of health."82 Few in Charleston. 
however. complained very loudly. and by the early twentieth century there were still 
reports from outsiders of poor drinking water. 

Hemphill argued that Charleston was behind the times in almost every way. In 
particular. he joined attacks on the city’s transportation facilities. Modernity stopped 
short at the Charleston docks. as the new railroads were prevented from connecting with 
the wharves. Instead. the railroads stopped a block or two away. Workmen then carried 
the goods between the railroads and the port. The resulting carrying charges. more than 
railroad rates. made Charleston’s port an expensive one.83 

Foreign trade was another sore point for Charleston's businessmen. The nation’s 
foreign trade expanded through the 1890s. particularly following the Spanish-American 
War. Charleston's port. however. not only did not keep pace with others in the nation. 
but its total commerce actually fell during the [890s and into the 1900s.%4+ The Atlantic 
Coastline, Seaboard Air Line. and Southern Railway siphoned produce from throughout 
the South directly to the north. Without rail connections to the west. however. few goods 
came into Charleston: rail lines through the piedmont of South Carolina likewise drained 
goods from that area directly to northern ports.®° In addition. her many failed attempts at 
making such connections throughout the nineteenth century left the post-bellum city 
deeply in debt.8© This had the added legacy of making Charleston's older leaders wary of 
investments in other public enterprises. 

Hemphill also attacked the city’s business procedures. Independent factors. 
holdovers from antebellum days. still limited the trade of the port. With the number of 


independent middlemen and ships. and antiquated equipment that could not process the 





82 George E. Waring, Jr.. comp.. Report on the Social Statistics of Cities (Department of the Interior. Burcau of the 
Census. Washington. D.C., 1887), 102. 
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new nigh-density cotton bales. the city was an expensive place to trade.87 Hemphill used 
Rock Hill. South Carolina as an example to urge the city’s commercial men to 
modernize: “Grumble as we may. pout as we please. and the general situation will not be 
affected. We must get out of the dead eddy of ourselves if we want to keep on with the 
commercial currents of the times."88 

Like Baskette in Nashville. Hemphill sought to change the character of 
Charleston's businessmen as much as the city’s physical condition. Clearly. the city had 
many active businessmen who pursued trade eagerly and invested with energy. However. 
the Charleston Style suggested a different business ethos. one which formed the 
commercial image of the city. Charleston’s older business leadership. almost all of 
whom were products of Charleston. tended to look down on mercantile activities as the 
province of foreigners.8? According to Hemphill and others. the city’s business leaders 
too often used “the good old days” as an excuse for lack of effort. Outsiders noted this 
feature of Charleston. A visitor to the exposition from Oregon. for example. wrote a 
scathing letter back to his home state. "No other city.” he noted. “is so given to vaunting 
of hollow and sham times, or lives so much in the past and its former grandeur... 
{Charlestonians] take great pride in pointing out their old graveyards. scattered 
throughout the whole city. They worship their ancient cobwebs. their tumble-down 
buildings. rotten wharves. filthy markets and streets." Francis Carey. a Baltimore 
capitalist with investments in Charleston. took a more measured tone. In a letter to a 
Charleston businessman. he noted “how many difficulties exist in Charleston which exist 


in no other town of its size in the matter of any business enterprise of any kind."?! 





8INEC. September 22. 1899. 4. 
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Despite such grim conditions. some of Charleston's business leaders still tried to 
be optimistic about the city’s future. They focused on the harbor. The federal 
government completed jetties in the harbor in 1897. which deepened it to an acceptable 
level for ocean-going vessels. After extensive lobbying by Charleston men. the Navy 
also selected Charleston as the site for a base and dry dock. One News & Courier writer 
sounded an optimistic note in the Manufacturers’ Record: "The commercial agencies 
make fine reports of the sound business foundation here. and by those agency reports it is 
clear that Charleston is far on the road to commercial supremacy. There is not a dark 
cloud on the commercial sky."*" The Charleston Harbor provided a strong base for hope 
at the turn of the century. 

As in Nashville. some of Charleston’s businessmen tried to act on this optimism 
by starting business organizations. It was a tough sell. Charleston’s Chamber of 
Commerce. the first in the nation when founded in 1784. retained its aristocratic heritage 
and by the [880s was more a social than a business organization. The same fate met the 
Board of Trade. formed in the wake of the Civil War: the Charleston Exchange. which 
was an ineffective force for propping up Charleston's declining cotton trade: and the 
Merchant’s Exchange.?3 

Many of the city’s young men left Charleston as these “progressive” organizations 
sputtered in the 1880s and ‘90s. These early organizations failed to provide the 
coordinated action among the city’s business interests that was necessary for commercial 
strength. Tired of having to fight the entrenched business interests to secure this action. 
and seeking more fertile fields for innovation and investment. they went either to the 
northern part of the state or elsewhere in the nation. Charleston money also found outlets 


in the cotton mills in upstate South Carolina.?4 Hemphill excoriated Charleston’ s 


924 Ww. Simpson. Jr.. "Progress at Southern Ports.” Manufacturer's Record 40 (November 7. (9/01): 257. 

3 Doyle. New Men, New Cities. New South. 161-72. 

94"Energy at Charleston.” Manufacturer's Record, 39 (August 23. 1900). 72: “it is to Charleston men and money that 
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moneyed men who sent their resources out of the city as being disloyal. So many men. 
he complained. made money here when they could have made it nowhere else. but then 
they “invest it always away from home. to the serious detriment of the town and to the 
injury of all their neighbors.5 

The times were changing. though. and Charleston's new “Young Men” led the 
way. The “Young Men's Business League” was founded in 1894. “driven by the same 
impatient and independent spirit” that had characterized the formation of the Merchants’ 
Exchange in 1883. The League began immediately to stimulate the city’s commercial 
life. both by creating the Charleston Freight Bureau and by acting as a gadfly to the city’s 
more entrenched leadership.”© Its members proposed many solutions to the city’s woes in 
the 1890s. Fundamentally. they claimed. Charleston needed new men and more money. 
but the city would have to prove itself worthy. “Now is the accepted time.” the Evening 
Post noted in early 1900. “to demonstrate the fact that the commercial enterprise of the 
city is not all stored away in the different cemeteries.“°7 A new corps of businessmen. 
represented by the League. would have to make Charleston a viable place of business 
investment. They would also have to let the nation know of Charleston's advantages. 

These new and aspiring leaders recommended several changes to improve 
Charleston's business conditions, including agricultural as well as commercial 
diversification. New crops and new industries in the surrounding region. according to the 
News & Courier. would help to pump life into the economy by giving Charleston's 
businessmen more to trade. [na letter to the News & Courier. one man encouraged such 
industries as iron. ship-building. candy. crackers. soap. and the like: “Let capital and new 
blood take hold of these lines and push them on a large scale. and we will soon find 


outside capital going into manufacture here.”?* Likewise. conventions would also bring 
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Charleston to the fore. In the year or two preceding the exposition. the city played host to 
a number of regional and national conventions, making use of the new Thomson 
Auditorium. The League of American Municipalities, the National Education 
Association, and the Convention of Fire Chiefs all announced plans to meet in Charleston 
in [900. This. Hemphill noted, “is a pretty good showing for a city that is a novice in 
modern methods of putting forward her claims to consideration as a gathering place.” 
The Young Men’s Business League waged a particularly heavy and successful campaign 
in the winter of 1899-1900 to secure the National Education Association convention. 
which its members hoped would boost the cause of education in the South. as well as be a 
very profitable enterprise to Charleston’s businesses. 

The city’s biggest opportunity. however, was in the port. The government’s 
jetties enabled the city to receive larger ocean-going vessels, and this provided the 
opportunity for a trade revival. In the wake of the Spanish-American War. foreign trade 
seemed like an ideal solution to the city’s problems. Charleston’s leaders were not alone. 
Atlanta’s leaders had designed their exposition with foreign trade as the central purpose. 
In 1899, Philadelphia hosted a National Export Exposition, labeled as “the first 
exposition expressly designed to extend the foreign market for American manufacturers.” 
The News & Courier urged Charleston's businessmen to attend, to “meet personally the 
representatives of the West Indies, and find out what goods they buy in this country and 
work for a share of the trade.” !00 

As the century came to a close, then, the city showed signs of commercial revival. 
halting though they were. The exposition at first was one among many strategies. As 
W.H. Welch observed later, business leaders had decided that ‘‘an Exposition would 
produce better results at less cost than anything which we could do.”!0!_ The exposition 
first received public mention at an executive committee meeting for the 1899 Fall 
IIN&C, September 23, 1899, 4. 
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Festival. When no-one expressed any interest in taking charge of fund raising. John 
Averill. a railroad man recently settled in Charleston. suggested that the Festival for 1899 
be postponed and that instead the City stage an industrial exposition in the spring of 
1900. Averill had been the Georgia Railroad’s Commissioner to the Tennessee 
Centennial in 1897. and thus had direct experience in southem expositions. !92 He 
acknowledged the city’s stagnation and slow development. and argued that a new and 
large-scale undertaking would generate more excitement than the same old small affair. 
His plan received little notice at the meeting, as the merchants in attendance were 
“anxious to have the Gala Week as usual and their wishes are to be consulted when they 
are paying the bills.”"°3 Both Hemphill and the Young Men’s Business League. 
however. liked the idea of an exposition. The League invited Averill to speak at a 


committee meeting. and he put a challenge to the city: 


Business interests in the city must recognize the fact that the city is on the verge of 
radical changes in its trade and commerce: that the cotton trade. for one. may soon 
be lost to us or be conducted on a much smaller basis than now: that other interests 
are threatened. and that it behooves our people to fill the breaches that may thus be 
made. !04 


Writers in the News & Courier used both the presence of the Thomson Auditorium and 
the success of South Carolina exhibits at other expositions to argue that Charleston and 
South Carolina could and should put on an exposition. !95 

The idea quickly took hold among the city’s “progressive” business men. and an 
article in the News & Courier noted in January. 1900 that people on the street “have now 
become thoroughly imbued with the idea that the year 1901 will bring to this city a great 
Exposition. and with it a wave of prosperity and usefulness.” A committee from the 


League looked into the feasibility of the exposition. and reported that “there is almost a 
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universal commendation of the idea and many merchants and other business men talk of 
the proposed Exposition in the most enthusiastic manner.” !96 

As in Atlanta. but unlike Nashville. sale of stock in the company was the first 
order of business. Acting on the recommendation of the original committee. the first 
organizational step came in March [900 with a mass meeting at the Thomson 
Auditorium. The League's committee presented its preliminary research and plans. with 
the goal of forming an Exposition Company. The promoters at the meeting sought to 
create the needed excitement by hiring a band and showing stereopticon pictures of recent 
expositions in Nashville. Omaha. and Atlanta.!07 They planned a low-cost fair. 
esumating that an eighteen week fair would cost $253.000. compared to the nearly 
$500.000 spent in [4+ weeks at Atlanta. They also counted on an average daily attendance 
of 6.500. for a gross admissions revenue of $300.000.!98 Finally. they hoped to launch an 
appeal to secure $150.000 in stock. to meet the state's incorporation requirement. By the 
end of the meeting, they announced $40.000 in subscriptions. Of this. $10.000 
represented the first few drops from the deep pockets of the merchant Frederick W. 
Wagener. chairman of the initial committee and soon-to-be-elected President of the 
company. whom Hemphill called a “tower of strength.” !09 

From the first. the promoters planned to secure a broad base of support through 
the sale of stock at five dollars per share.!!9 Everyone. they announced. could have an 
interest in the exposition.!'! The Company then established a special Auxiliary Board to 


assist In raising money in Charleston and throughout the state. Under the chairmanship 
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of Joseph Barnwell. the Auxiliary Board had responsibility for raising money from the 
wealthier citizens. who were quickly characterized as not contributing their share.! !2 
This was part of a complex fund raising organization. which included a Women’s 
Auxiliary. a special magazine. Exposition. and promotional “boom” trains. J.C. Hemphill 
took charge of these efforts as the director of Publicity and Promotions. !!3 

The editorials of the News & Courier. even more than in Atlanta or Nashville. 
served as weapons in the assault on Charieston’s pocketbooks. Hemphill appealed to 
several constituencies. targeting at different times firemen. clergymen. police. women. 
grocery store owners. and others. These initial appeals had only a limited success. and 
Hemphill had to pull out all the stops. Like Nashville’s promoters. he sought support on 
patriotic grounds. His readers had a duty to subscribe. he claimed: as in the other cities. 


this was a test of Charleston's ability to play in the greater world of commerce: 


[t is the duty of every man and woman in Charleston to make it a grand triumph. 
Those who have been working for it should work all the harder. and those who 
have held back should join their neighbors and friends in this supreme test of 
Charleston's interest in Charleston.!!4 


Four months later. Hemphill noted that “It is the duty of the people of Charleston to speed 
the car of progress on its glorious way.”"!!5 

Such appeals had relatively little pull on “the moneyed interests.” The more 
traditional Charleston business leaders did not support the exposition to the extent that its 
promoters thought that they should. This conflict between the “old guard” and the 
“young men” was apparent even before the mass inaugural meeting in March of 1900. In 


a fund-raising meeting. Joseph Barnwell. himself of an old family. pledged $500 after a 
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rousing speech. The bank presidents who were present refused to give their support. 
though. claiming that they would not receive any direct benefit from the exposition. 
Wagener rose to speak against them. arguing forcefully that the banks would receive 
larger deposits if the merchants. as expected. made more money. Despite these 
arguments. and Barnwell’s speech. the meeting “fell flat.”!!6 Hemphill. following the 
lead of Wagener. went on the attack. “It appears to me.” he suggested. “that before we go 
much further we should insist that our capitalists subscribe more liberally or explain why 
they do not.” Without this type of support. he argued. it would be much more difficult to 
secure the support of the railroads: this support was crucial to the Exposition Company. 
which needed good freight and passenger rates to lure exhibitors and visitors.!!7 The 
Exposition Company had been successful in raising private money. though. and in May 
of 1900 it secured a total of $42.500 from the Southern Railway. the Atlantic Coast Line. 
the Plant System. and the Clyde Steamship Line. all of which had services to 
Charleston.!!8 

The Exposition Company needed more money. though. particularly after 
Congress rejected their request for a federal appropriation. [In the summer of 1901. six 
months before the opening of the fair. the Exposition Company followed the lead of 
Auanta and Nashville by mortgaging the future gate receipts. as well as the buildings. in 
issuing $150.000 in bonds. Although a bond issuance of this type had become standard 
among expositions. the banks of Charleston saw it as a weakness. They backed the bonds 
only after Wagener. with his vast pockets. offered a personal pledge to keep the gates 
open, and himself purchased $20,000 in bonds. The Dime Savings Bank then kicked in 
with a $20.000 purchase: this offered enough confidence so that the bond sale netted 


$143.000. It was still a difficult pull, though. and Hemphill remained bitter about the 
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trouble in placing the bonds. In his final report, he assailed “the timidity displayed by the 
leaders of finance” in Charleston. !19 

It was, of course, not simply a case of timidity. Confidence was the issue. Those 
with the larger amounts of money did not have confidence in the ability of the younger 
men to pull the exposition off. nor did they have the confidence that such an exposition 
would have its advertised benefits. Vigorous commercial promotion was not 
Charleston’s way, and the exposition had the stamp of the new in this tradition-bound 
city. It became a vicious circle, as the shortage of money forced the fair’s promoters into 
awkward situations which limited their ability to get money elsewhere; the more that they 
floundered, the less reason had the moneyed interests in Charleston to support the 
enterprise. The popular conception that Charleston was a place with little commercial 
spirit gained strength when the federal government turned down a request for an 
appropriation. Here indeed was cause for the near-paranoia regarding reputations. as we 
saw in both Atlanta and Nashville; any notice that was even mediocre would act to set the 
city back. The South’s new progressive businessmen linked urban growth with personal 
success. The leaders of Charleston’s exposition were no different. Their challenge was 
greater than the challenges facing other southern businessmen. given the entrenched 
business style and images of Charleston. Perhaps not wishing to call to mind 
Charleston’s business reputation, Charleston’s exposition promoters made fewer claims 
to preserve the city’s reputation through the fair. 

Clearly the Southern expositions exhibited a number of similarities in their 
origins. In each of them, the “young men,” the more aggressive and commercially- 
minded elements, took the lead in adopting the exposition idea. These were the men who 
believed that an exposition would yield greater wealth, more extensive trade, and a higher 
population of desirable newcomers. At the same time, these were the men on whom the 


image of commercial strength in the respective cities rested, the ones who could make the 
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most effective appeal to businessmen in the northeast. At the same time. each exposition 
would help to develop and make known around the country a form of spiritual renewal. a 
greater sense of community spirit in these three cities. Cities were corporate entities. 
requiring communal effort to survive and prosper. and the expositions would both create 
such a spirit and let others know that it existed there: such a spirit would make any 
investment profitable. 

These expositions. however broad the aims of the promoters. had to be sold 
locally. Not only did they require money from those who lived in the city and would 
expect some form of return. however indirect it might be: each of them also grew out of 
local concerns and issues regarding the public life of the city. and had to respond to these 
concerns. The attempt to get private money. to persuade local individuals to be a part of 
the enterprise. revealed such concerns. The search for public money. though. suggested 


the broader political context in which these fairs existed. 
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CHAPTER 3 


IN SEARCH OF PUBLIC MONEY 


Most of the money to operate the expositions came from private sources. The 
exposition companies. once established. strove mightily to encourage individuals and 
corporations to contribute. Public. tax-supported money was crucial. however. and 
attempts to get it had a dual purpose. Public money. especially from city governments. 
did cover some operational costs. but government appropriations usually only covered the 
cost for particular exhibits and the buildings to house them. While these exhibits and 
buildings were important for attracting visitors. the public money did little to alleviate the 
debts incurred in staging the fair. Public funds did. however. have an important symbolic 
value: an appropriation from a state or federal government was an official endorsement. 
This had added importance for securing foreign exhibits: without the endorsement of a 
federal appropriation. foreign governments would not send official exhibits. 

Traditions influenced every attempt to get tax-funded money. The promoters of 
the expositions regularly confronted precedents and constitutional issues regarding public 
expenditures. which were particularly thorny in the southern states. Most southern states 
after the Civil War. confronting new public expenses with a vastly diminished tax base 
and skimpy capital. were in severe debt by the !870s. In addition. legislators in the 
southern states had often made extensive investments of public funds in railroad and 
other private industrial developments. These investments led to public indebtedness that 
the “Redeemers” who regained control at the end of Reconstruction sought to eliminate: 
this public debt often lingered into the 1890s. and influenced the states’ willingness to 
support the expositions. 

The attempts to get public money and endorsements entangled these local 


expositions in a broader political arena. This was a dangerous place indeed. Such issues 
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as tariff reform. free coinage of silver. financial depression. and the Populist upsurge 
made the [890s a challenging time politically. Legislators from other sections were often 
wary of making substantial public investments in the South. given the legacies of Civil 
War. racial violence. and rural poverty. The battles which these southern businessmen 
waged for public money revealed assumptions regarding the nature of the expositions and 


their relation to broader political contexts. 


Atlanta 

[t became clear very early in 1894 that Atlanta’s exposition had the public’s 
attention and would not go away. Almost immediately thoughts began to turn to the 
technical. mechanical aspects of the enterprise: whence would come the money to build 
it. and where would it be held? Both of these crucial questions involved public funding 
on a variety of levels. The issue of a city appropriation offered a serious test for the 
proposed exposition. From the beginning. it involved the most basic question of the 
young exposition: its location. Within a week of the new exposition being proposed. talk 
already centered on the old Piedmont Exposition grounds: it had railroad and streetcar 
connections, as well as the “magnificent buildings” left over from the 1887 Piedmont 
Exposition. 

The City Council first took only general action on behalf of the exposition. when 
it unanimously passed a resolution to “extend all aid possible.”! The political fireworks 
began when the Exposition Company made a formal request for an appropriation in 
February. 1894. The new Exposition Company had already worked out a deal with the 
Piedmont Exposition Company. which owned the old Piedmont Exposition grounds. and 
approached the City Council with a fair accompli. They called for the City to pay the 
Piedmont Exposition Company $165.000 for the grounds, which would become a City 
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park after the exposition closed. In return. the Piedmont Exposition Company would give 
the new Exposition Company $75.000 in bonds. Despite the attractions of this plan. 
Atlanta's Mayor. John Goodwin. urged caution and deliberation. Goodwin suggested 
trying to find an appropriate site that the city already owned. He mentioned two in his 
message to Council: the 386-acre former waterworks property. and a 126-acre tract at the 
Junction of Peachtree creek and the Chattahoochee river. 

City Council passed the Exposition Company's measure with only one dissenting 
vote. The next day. though. Mayor Goodwin vetoed the bill. setting off a revealing 
barrage of criticism from the Constitution. Exposition officials were not a little peeved. 
and the basic theme of their outrage was the fear of apparent disunity. While the veto 
itself was distressing. it was “the fact that there should have been any discord at all that 
hurts: and it is this discord that is very likely to injure the exposition movement. no 
matter what the results of the council's action on the mayor's veto.”"2 The Constitution 
painted the consequences of failure in vivid colors: “But suppose we give it up? What 
will be said of us? The enemies of Atlanta will rejoice. and her friends will hang their 
heads. The city will lose prestige and lose her nerve. and be afraid to undertake another 
public enterprise. There will be factions and strife and bitterness instead of united effort 
and harmony. Abandon the exposition. and the city will not take another step forward for 
years.” 

Negotiations between those favoring and opposed to the Piedmont grounds wore 
on for weeks. The combatants finally agreed to let Mayor Goodwin and W.A. Hemphill. 
president of the Exposition Company. negotiate a settlement. The Constitution attacked 
the delay. saying that it would “invite the ridicule of the outside world at Atlanta's 
failure. [f division continues over the simple matter of location. it will destroy all the 
good effects of the exposition. even if in the end we get it. Continued division will but 


2Const.. February 28. 1894. 4. 5: Adanta City Council Minutes. March 5. 1894. 
3Const.. March 2. 1894. 4. 
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demonstrate the city’s weakness by exhibiting such childish evidences of internal 
dissension.”* Goodwin and Hemphill finally came to a settlement. Goodwin agreed to 
let the City lease the Piedmont Exposition Company’s grounds, and to give the new 
Exposition Company $75,000 over three years. However. he also encouraged the City 
Council to spend $40,000 over four years to improve the old waterworks property. 
apparently as a concession to residents in south Atlanta.> 

The quest for other public money did not prove so internally divisive. The 
Chicago World’s Fair had only recently closed when W.A. Hemphill first raised the issue 
of an exposition in Atlanta in December, 1893. No one in America could ignore the 
glorious visions of the World’s Fair. Atlanta’s businessmen, though, had another 
memory in mind: the nearly $6 million in federal support that the World’s Fair had 
received.® With plans for Atlanta’s exposition underway, the city’s leaders began 
thinking of securing federal support for themselves. Georgia's entire Congressional 
delegation quickly fell into line with promises to support an appropriation just after New 
Year’s. At this early stage, though. the Exposition Company emphasized building a base 
of private support. The Constitution, while chastely demurring on federal money, agreed 
that a government exhibit. “with the incidentals necessarily accompanying it.” would be 
most appropriate.’ 

Jack Spalding. the Company’s legal counsel. worked behind the scenes in these 
early weeks. He met with Georgia’s Congressional delegation and assisted in drafting a 
bill for the House of Representatives. which Representative Leonidas Livingston 
introduced in early April. The bill called for the government to provide an exhibit and 
building, admit foreign goods into the country free of duty. and coin exposition medals at 


a government mint. The editors of the Constitution foresaw no opposition. Precedent as 
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well as procedure favored them. as Congress had offered substantial aid to recent 
expositions in Philadelphia. New Orleans. and Chicago.’ They had reason to hope in 
Representative Livingston as well: Livingston. a farmer. a Democrat. and president of 
both the Georgia State Agricultural Society and the Georgia State Alliance. was a 
member of the Appropriations Committee. They were not concerned that the 
Appropnations Committee would not take up the bill for another six weeks: the delay 
would allow the exposition promoters more time to develop their official delegation to 
testify before the committee. 

The time also allowed the exposition’s promoters to build their case for public 
support. Under the leading pen of Clark Howells. editor of the Constitution. they 
highlighted two themes in particular. First. the exposition was an attempt to secure a 
greater portion of the trade with the West Indies and Central and South America. Foreign 
policy concerns became greater factors in the nation’s political life during the 1890s. 
Many of the nation’s leaders began reinvoking the Monroe Doctrine as they looked 
hungrily at their southern neighbors. 

Second. the exposition would be a national affair. Atlanta’s promoters needed to 
ward off potential fear that this would be a local or state affair. As a writer for the 
Constitution noted. “a great deal of missionary work in the shape of advertising was 
necessary to rid the public of this idea.” People would not come to the new southern holy 
land. the editors and promoters argued. until they became convinced that the exposition 
“is not confined to the south. nor to the United States. even. but takes in the entire 
world.”!0 Likewise. the federal government would be unlikely to send money or exhibits 


to a local or state fair. In May of 1894. for example. the Constitution's editors argued 
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that “as the enterprise is not sectional. but in the interest of every locality. the government 
can very well afford to aid it.”"1 

Spokesmen for the Exposition Company were ambivalent. though. as they waffled 
back and forth as to how “southern” an event it was. Southern investors wanted to know 
what their region would get out of it. while northern interests needed reassurance that 
Atlanta's leaders did not propose another form of secession. Like the Holy Trinity. in 
this case there was a sort of Secular Duality: the exposition was at once sectional and 
national. As the Constitution's editors put it in responding to charges from a northern 
newspaper. “while sectional in one sense. this exhibit will be thoroughly national.”!2 
This made the process of persuading Congress to support the exposition tricky. 
Representative Joe Cannon from Illinois. for example. a member of the Appropriations 
committee. commented during the first committee hearing that if Congress were to 
support the exposition. Congress would also be financially responsible. While this 
proved not to be the case. and was officially denied in the Appropriations Committee 
Report. the exposition’s backers sought nonetheless to assure Congress that the most 
successful and responsible southern leaders of both races were behind it all the way. In 
this way they hoped to overcome fears of a mismanagement of funds and assure that the 
money would not be used to promote sectionalism. With this kind of support. and with 
barely a trace of their earlier modesty. the Constitution's editors suggested that Congress 
“would be justified in spending $1,000.000 on our exposition.” !3 

The House Appropriations Committee began hearings on Atlanta’s exposition in 
May of 1894. and the city sent a high-powered delegation. In addition to the Company’s 
Executive Committee. the 35-member delegation contained nine prominent business men 


from cities throughout the South, as well as three African-Americans including Booker T. 
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Washington. who rushed to Washington at the last moment.'+ Clark Howell. editor of the 
Constitution. spoke first. followed by Charles Collier. the new president of the Exposition 
Company. who emphasized the exposition’s national character. Others stressed the 
benefits that would accrue to the South. especially from the West Indian trade. while the 
three black men spoke of the chance to display African-American progress since 
Emancipation.!> The Appropriations Committee continued to meet and gather 
information throughout May. 1894. with Jack Spalding and Clark Howell staying in 
Washington to do much of the leg-work. 

The Committee recommended a $200,000 appropriation in early June: $150.000 
for the government exhibit and the remaining $50.000 for the building to house it. 
Although the amount was proportionately much less than what Chicago had received. 
Atlanta’s leaders did not complain. The bill went to the Senate committee on education. 
which also gave a favorable report. The Senate. however. attached the exposition bill to 
the sundry civil appropriations bill. This did not come up for discussion until the Senate 
took care of the tariff. !6 

Now. the waiting began. Atlanta’s business men. used to rapid action. must have 
been frustrated to their wits’ ends by the federal government's tortoise-like pace. The 
tariff. however. was one of the most contentious issue that members of Congress faced 
during the entire decade. and it would not be hurried. The economic depression made the 
issue even more difficult. and tempers ran high regarding the best strategy for foreign 
trade. The tariff hearings dragged on throughout late 1893 and into the summer of 1894. 
During this time. southern political issues in Washington and at home took their toll on 
the exposition. Republicans. often from the Northeast. favored the idea that Atlanta's 


exposition would extend American trade to the Spanish-American countries. and were 
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Exposition South, Including the Official Historv of the Exposition (Auanta, GA: The Mustrator Company, 1896), chap. 
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inclined to support the appropriation. Southern Democrats. however. began to work 
against it. They were wary of federal appropriations in principle. which they saw as 
violations of strict economy.!7 The Constitution's editors complained that this was a type 
of false economy. as well as a misguided effort to maintain a record of voting against 
world’s fair appropriations. A revived national economy. the Constitution proclaimed. 
would eliminate these quibbles. !8 

Atlanta's business leaders. in the summer of 1894. faced an even bigger threat 
from the Populists. The Farmer’s Alliance. coming to be known as the Populists. gained 
strength in Georgia in the early 1890s. Discontent among the farmers was spreading and 
gaining greater political voice. Commercial interests dominated the state’s Democratic 
Party. but they had always relied on support from the state’s farmers. Through means 
both legitimate and fraudulent. the Democratic Party. with leadership in the commercial 
and manutacturing centers of Atlanta and Augusta. maintained nominal control of the 
state government. The Constitution. under the editorial leadership of Evan Howell and his 
son Clark. with W.A. Hemphill as President. led the charge against rural radicalism. At 
the same ume. the Constitution's editors joined with the Populists in advocating the free 
coinage of silver. and claimed that the repeal of federal purchases of silver was the root of 
the financial crisis of 1893. The Populist party frightened them. though. in that it 
threatened to siphon Democratic supporters. and thus destroy Democratic party unity.!9 

The Constitution's editors. however. sought to downplay this political strife in 
pushing the exposition. and recorded no Populist-inspired opposition to the fair. Instead. 
the Constitution focused on the government’s appropriation. and on the government’s 
building. The Appropriations Committee had proposed moving the Government's $1.25 


million exhibit building from Chicago to Atlanta. The costs of moving and reinstalling 


LT Const... May 29, 1894. 4. 
I8Const.. June 5. 1894. 1. 4. 
l9 see, for example, Const.. May 1. 1894, 4: May 10. 1894. 4. 
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the building were prohibitive. though. and the government and the Company agreed to 
erect a new, somewhat smaller building in Atlanta.20 

The wheels of government began to grind again in late July of 1894 when the 
Senate Appropriations Committee redrafted the bill. According to Walter Cooper. the 
Exposition Company’s director of publicity. “After sleeping two months in that 
legislative cemetery, the bill again saw the light in an amendment to the Sundry Civil bill, 
the good Samaritan for wayfaring appropriations.”2! When the Senate approved this bill 
the Constitution signaled the bell lap. The editors reaffirmed the national character of the 
exposition and urged municipal unity in the effort to secure government approval. “If we 
have any local differences and problems,” they exclaimed, "push them to the rear. From 
now on the exposition is the thing!”’22 

The House voted favorably on the exposition appropriation bill on August LO. 
L894, despite a few tense moments in the conference committee. The Constitution took 
this as the final sign of victory and claimed that the forces of national unity had 
outmuscled sectional differences: “It was truly Atlanta’s day. It was not as in 1864. the 
march from Atlanta to the sea. [t was not the storming and the fall of Atlanta. It was the 
march of progress and enterprise from every state in the union to the state of Georgia. 
The men who fought against Adianta thirty years ago fought for it today.” The 
correspondent went on to note that both Confederate and Union veterans had voted for 
the appropriation.“ This unity, however, would benefit the South: “The exposition is 
essentially the enterprise of the cotton states. in which all have equal interest, and from 
which each will reap that proportion of benefit which their enterprises will claim.” 


President Cleveland signed the bill in August 1894 while on vacation at Gray Gables.74 


20Const., May 20, 1894, 19; May Ll, 1894, 4; August 25, 1894, 3: August 28, 1894, 5: September 11, 1894. 5: 
September 13, 1894, 9; September 14, 1894, 5. 

21 Cooper, Official History, 25: see also Const., July 27, 1894, 1. 

22 Const. July 27, 1894, 4. 

23 Const., August 11, 1894, 1. 

24Const. August 19. 1894. 15: August 12, 1894, 18. 
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With the federal support lined up. and with private fund raising and sales of 
company stock going well. company officials turned their attention to the state of 
Georgia. The Georgia General Assembly began its fall session three months after 
President Cleveland signed the federal appropriation. [t was a busy three months. though. 
and the time did not drag along as it did while waiting for federal approval. The 
Company hired crews to clear the grounds and dig the foundations. all under a newly 
hired supervising architect. When a thunderstorm forced the Company to cancel the 
comerstone-laying ceremonies. no-one bothered to reschedule it. They had too much to 
do to wait for ceremonies. 

The exposition gained a sense of inevitability during the autumn of 1894. and the 
pressure to secure a state appropriation never approached the intensity of the federal 
appeal. [t seemed to be a simple matter. Hewlett Hall. a representative from Coweta 
County. introduced an appropriations bill that called for a state building and exhibit. The 
Constitution’s editors offered their support by laying out the situation. Several foreign 
governments had expressed an interest in the fair. the Exposition Company had already 
spent vast sums of money in Georgia. and the Governor had given his blessings to a state 
appropriation. The state of Georgia had a “duty” to support the exposition simply to do 
credit to the state.*> 

Many of the state's legislators. however. argued that governments should not get 
involved in economic promotion. especially on behalf of private companies. [In addition. 
some argued that this request was unusual. and outside Georgia's traditions of state 
government. The exposition had its supporters. though. and it received preliminary 
approval from the House financial and judicial committees. In November it went to the 
state Senate. where Jack Spalding argued that the Agriculture Department already had a 


responsibility to collect materials and document the state’s natural resources. Thus. he 
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claimed. the exposition appropriation represented nothing new or unusual.2® The road 
seemed clear. according to the Constitution. 

Then. with the onset of the wintry month of December. the smile turned 
downward and a chill descended upon the exposition headquarters: the committee of the 
whole voted down the resolution based on a constitutional prohibition on state support of 
private companies. This prohibition sought to protect the state from public indebtedness. 
such as had resulted from state investments in railroads during the Reconstruction era. 


The Constitution's editors again feared for the state’s commercial image: 


The government has already appropriated $200.000. Nearly every South American 
republic has issued formal acceptance of the invitation to be represented here by an 
adequate display of their resources. Will Georgia stand before the world in the 
niggardly attitude of clutching her fists to her pockets and expressing her 
willingness to allow her resources to die of the dry rot. rather than open her eyes to 
the development of her wonderful opportunities! -7 


[In the end. the lawmakers simply swept the constitutional issue under the 
legislative carpet. While the victory in principle lay with the forces of constitutional 
tradition. the exposition’s adherents in the House still found some money. In a 2 to | 
vote. the House approved a paltry $17.500 for an exhibit. The money came not from 
state taxation. which would raise constitutional hackles. but from a direct tax fund which 
Congress had refunded to the state in [889. The state of Georgia in turn had refunded 
most of its share to its citizens in 1891. and the General Assembly approved using what 
remained of this slush fund for an exposition appropriation. The Constitution’ s editors 
sought the last word on those who opposed the Exposition: “Fortunately the progressive 
sentiment of the house rose in rebellion yesterday. against the drones and the Potipher 
Peagreens who were willing to see the state disgraced and declared that progressive 


Georgia should not be classed as a mossback state.”28 








*7Const.. December 7. 1894, 4. 7. 
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The problem was not over. and the state still had more than a trace of moss on its 
backside. While the Exposition Company had a state exhibit. it had no place to put it. 
The available slush money was not enough to pay for a building, and the General 
Assembly clearly would not pay for one with tax revenues. Late in December. glimmers 
of hope began to appear. William Yates Atkinson. the Governor of Georgia from 1894 to 
1898. maintained a very close relationship to the Exposition Company. He suggested that 
the businesses that planned to exhibit could contribute to a building fund. The state 
commission eagerly accepted this plan. but the state’s businesses refused to take part. An 
unnamed member of the state exposition commission observed that “our efforts have not 
met with the success we expected. We found that many people declined to give on the 
ground that the exposition company had made the distinct promise of a separate building 
if an appropriation for a state exhibit be made.” The rumor mill had it that if the 
Exposition Company did not provide a building. there might not be a state exhibit at all.29 
The Exposition Company’s executive board did not appear eager to take on this problem. 
They finally gave in. though. and acknowledged responsibility to erect a state building. 
As the opening day drew nigh. the Constitution noted that Georgia had two buildings. the 


official state building and a separate one put up by the manufacturing interests.*” 


Nashville 

Atlanta's exposition promoters had a good deal of experience in putting on fairs. 
Despite the legislative hurdles. their fund raising efforts were generally successful. 
Nashville's leaders. though. did not have the same depth of experience. This naiveté 
became manifest as they careened from one funding source to another: rather than build 


up a large base of private support in Nashville. they began with half-hearted calls to 


“9 Const., December 27. 1894, 7: December 28. 1894, 5: January |. 1895. 5: January 16. 1895. 18: February 15. 1895. 
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various levels of government. These men and women faced continual frustration and 
embarrassment from September of 1894. when they made their first attempts to secure a 
federal appropriation. until the fair’s opening. delayed until 1897. Herman Justi. an early 
supporter and later director of publicity of the Centennial Exposition Company. referred 
to their quest for public money as *‘a struggle that illustrates a too common American 
characteristic of looking to legislative enactment for the remedy of all ills and as the 
source of all benefits.“3! Their attempts to secure private funding revealed an ambiguity 
and confusion over the purpose of the fair. which continued into their quest for public 
money. The state's legislators proved unwilling to back the Centennial. which forced 
Nashville's leaders to make it a local affair. They had hoped to create an image of a 
popular uprising of state loyalty. The state government’s reaction forced the Centennial 
Company to alter its strategy. 

At the same time. the Centennial became caught up in national political issues. 
The Banner. like the Constitution. was a staunchly Democratic paper. The Banner. 
though. hewed to conservative principles and defended Grover Cleveland as he refused to 
encourage free silver.5* G.H. Baskette. the editor. feared that political conservatism had 
lost its hold on the South. and that Populism and radicalism had supplanted it. The dire 
economic consequences of this radicalism seemed clear: “What the South needs is a 
cessation of hurtful political agitation and the promotion of the industries which give so 
much promise of increasing her wealth and her influence in the business world.”33 When 
these arguments failed to stem the tide of radicalism he turned to a rear-guard action to 
bolster the image of a commercial South. He proclaimed through his editorials that the 
Populist surge was on the fringes of southern society. and did not represent the true 


southern character. The South was still the most conservative section of the country. he 








+l Herman Justi. ed. Official History of the Tennessee Centennial Exposition (Nashville. TN: 1898). 24. 
32 Banner. March 30. 1894, 4; July 6. 1894, 4. 
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claimed, even though W.J. Bryan took the South in the 1896 presidential election. In the 


wake of the election he argued that southerners were now shed of the “free silver heresy”: 


We believe that if Northern intelligence had a true insight into the conditions in the 
South, there could be found no substantial grounds for the distrust which would 
hinder the fullest outlay of energy and capital in this section in the new and safe 
march of progress in which the development of Southern resources will be a most 
prominent factor.3¢ 


Baskette supported the Centennial Exposition as a way to allow northerners to experience 
this “true insight.” However. debates over public funding for the Centennial took place 
amid this maelstrom of national political controversy. The Centennial’s promoters tried 
to convince the various legislative bodies that it was a purely patriotic affair. devoid of 
political ambition. The context itself. though. was intensely political. and the Centennial 
suffered. 

The Centennial movement grew intermittently for months after W.C. Smith 
proposed it in 1893. The board of directors offered only vague and cursory discussions 
of securing individual subscriptions. Instead, they sought federal money and the 
endorsement that it implied. They hoped that this endorsement would encourage people 
and institutions to offer financial support. This was a reasonable assumption, but they 
ignored the need to demonstrate that people already did support the fair. They also faced 
a sectional burden. They had to prove their support and offer assurances of success, or at 
least credit-worthiness, before they could receive federal funds. The comparison to 
Adanta, with its tradition of commercial vitality, was instructive. Nashville’s fair and the 
one in Atlanta were very nearly simultaneous. as W.C. Smith proposed the Centennial a 
month before W.A. Hemphill wrote his letter to the Constitution. By the autumn of 1894, 
though, when Nashville’s leaders began to seek a federal appropriation. Atlanta had 
already raised over $200,000 in private funds, secured its federal appropriation, and had 


gone through the turmoil of deciding whether Chicago’s government building would 
34 Banner, November 14, 1896, 4. 
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come to Atlanta. Knowing that Atlanta would get a new building. Nashville’s leaders 
could only request that Atlanta’s government building be constructed so that it could be 
moved to Nashville.35 

Nashville's leaders used different arguments as they sought federal money. While 
Atlanta's promoters stressed the profits of stronger trade with South America. Nashville 
men talked about patriotism. The Centennial. they claimed. would end sectional 
divisiveness in American politics and allow the North and the South to come together for 
a common purpose. “We believe that such an event.” the Banner proclaimed. “will 
arouse a spirit of patriotism throughout the country. broaden the national character and 
increase fraternal regard between the people of our great nation.”26 Moreover. the 
Centennial would demonstrate Tennessee's loyalty to the nation and sympathy with 
modem times. This was a crucial factor in overcoming the legacy of “treason” that 
continued to haunt the South. J.W. Thomas. president of the Centennial Company. 
claimed in a speech that Tennesseeans had shown to “the world that we have kept pace 
with our sister States and other nations in the progress of the age—in all the triumphs and 
glories of civilization.”3’ Clearly. this was a loyal state that northern business interests 
could trust to take part in the nation’s development. At the same time as they offered the 
Centennial as a balm for sectional rancor. though. the Centennial became caught in 
efforts to exercise political leverage on sectional grounds. Thomas Reed. the powertul 
Congressman from Maine and soon-to-be Speaker of the House. saw an exposition 
appropriation as a bargaining tool that would allow Congressional Republicans to use 
their generosity toward the South “as a powerful wedge in prizing open further the once 


solid South.’’38 


33 Banner. September 26. 1894, 3. 

36 Banner. January 21. 1895. 7. 

37"Qpening: Tennessee Centennial Exposition: Address of J.W. Thomas. President.” Nashville Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition, 1897. Papers, 1895-1900. Tennessee State Library and Archives, Nashville (hereafter cited as TSLA). VI- 
D-2. Box 9. file |. The Centennial would be “a great even in the history of a great nation.” which would "cultivate the 
highest patriotic sentiment and promote [a] spirit of national unity:" Banner. February 6. 1895. 4. 

8quoted in Banner. 12/7/94, 1. 
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State politics represented another factor in the Centennial’s federal appropriation. 
Tennessee’s gubernatorial elections in November resulted in an apparent loss for Pete 
Turney. the Democratic candidate. [t was a close vote. though. and Turney charged 
fraud. The Democratic-controlled General Assembly controlled the vote recount. and 
appeared likely to count Turney into office. Even the Banner. a Democratic paper. 
assailed the state Democrats for going against the will of the people. The Turney affair 
had many implications regarding the Centennial. and raised many fears for its success. 
One fear was that Tennessee’s Republicans would seek partisan revenge by sabotaging 
the Centennial. With the support of Baskette. a Democratic editor. and the state's 
Democratic Congressmen. it was easy for Republicans to tag the Centennial Exposition 
as a partisan. Democratic effort. Baskette. through his editorials. counseled patience: 
while sympathizing with the Republicans on the gubernatorial issue. he proclaimed that 
the Centennial stood above partisan politics. The second fear. perhaps more insidious. 
was that Tennessee's national image faced irreparable damage. 

[In mid-November of 1894. while still struggling to find 500 people who would 
subscribe $100 each. the promoters developed a plan for a $250,000 federal 
appropriation: $50.000 for a building. and the balance for the exhibit. Tennessee's 
congressmen began laying the groundwork in Washington over the Christmas season. and 
early in 1895 the Centennial Company sent a delegation to appear before the House 
Appropriations Committee. The signs were not good. Representative Snodgrass. a 
Republican from Chattanooga. announced that not only would he not support the 
measure, but he would work against it.89 Baskette pleaded the case for patriotism over 
partisanship. and threatened to drop his support for the Republicans on the gubernatorial 
issue. A “disposition to wreak partisan revenge by throwing obstacles in the way of the 


Tennessee Centennial.” he cautioned. “would be. aside from its inherent wrongtulness 





39 Joseph Killebrew, a director of the Centennial, observed years later that Snodgrass “was one of those fellows who are 
always preaching about economy in the government expenditures except when applicd to themselves.” Joseph 
Killebrew, "Recollections of My Life." bd. ms.. Southem Historical Collections, The University of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill. 250. 
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and indefensibility. a very impolitic manifestation of partisanism.”"4 The House 
Appropriations Committee. Banner research suggested. was “‘squally.” and by early 
February the Republicans began to line up against the appropriation. The Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. according to Joseph Killebrew. “was violently opposed to the 
bill.” and refused to discuss it. 

Supporters of the Centennial’s appropriation bill began retreating in the face of 
this threatened opposition. Before submitting the bill to the House Appropriations 
Committee. Representative Joseph Washington lowered the request to $200.000. In 
February of 1895. the Committee voted to approve a $125.000 appropriation. with a 
substantial condition: the Centennial Company had to offer proof of at least $750.000 in 
other subscriptions. The Senate then began considering the bill. but the committee 
seemed disinclined to include it in the sundry civil bill. Baskette blamed home issues. 
“The general and emphatic condemnation.” he argued. “of the political scheming 
concerning the gubernatorial office in Tennessee has beclouded our centennia! 
prospects.” The Centennial Exposition Company would have to work harder than ever. 
he concluded. to overcome the bad image that resulted from “the prejudicial influences 
that have been engendered....4! Though he conveniently ignored the organizational 
disarray of the Centennial Company. and the lack of demonstrable support at home. he 
had a valid point. 

The Senate eventually agreed to place a reduced appropriation in the sundry 
appropriations bill. but the House voted it down in early March of 1895. The bill had 
faced procedural difficulties. including a 3 a.m. vote. but “vindictive” speeches by a 
number of Representatives. including Snodgrass of Tennessee. seemed the real cause. 
The gubernatorial issue. according to Baskette. was at the root of the problem. The 
Democrats’ investigation of the election. threatening to “defeat the will of the people. has 


+O Banner. January 17. 1895, 4; January 11. 1895, 2. 
+! Banner. February 19, 1895. 4; February 18. 1895. 1. 
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placed Tennessee in an ugly light before the country.” The House of Representatives 
needed little more to scuttle the bill.+2 

Nashville's leaders quickly began the first of their strategic retreats. They tried to 
convince themselves and others that the failure was a blessing in disguise. It was. they 
said. a stimulant to Tennessee energy. Patriotism must now assert itself. or else the state 
would face even greater shame in the nation’s eyes: “We cannot afford to abandon this 
centennial enterprise unless we wish to become the laughing stock of the whole world.“ 


Thomas Tyne. general counsel for the Centennial Company. continued the theme: 


Tennessee cannot afford to have it said of her that she was unable to properly 
celebrate a grand event in her history and carry out a public enterprise without the 
aid of the national government. nor will Tennesseeans accept the unjust 
discrimination against Tennessee by Congress. after having assisted Chicago and 
Atlanta in like enterprise. without such resentment as will arouse a determination 
to succeed regardless of opposition. + 


The Centennial’s promoters also turned their wrath on Congress. which turned down a 
patriotic exposition after funding Atlanta’s commercial one. The promoters had hoped 
that sentiment alone would garner all the support that they needed. This was a problem 
when men of wealth needed guarantees of business acumen. not offers of sentiment. [n 
the early fund raising efforts. the Centennial Exposition Company did not have the 
organizational strength to back up their appeal and convince the businessmen to support 
the fair. 

The Centennial’s officials recommenced a year later. in early 1896. The coming 
presidential election. though. created new rules for the political game. Thomas Reed. 
now Speaker of the House. was still stinging from criticism over his “billion-dollar 
Congress” of 1895. and wanted to keep the expenses low before the election. He had 


appointed John McCall. a Representative from Tennessee between 1895 and 1897. to the 








42 Banner. March 4. 1895. 4. 
43 Banner. March 5. 1895. 4. 
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Appropriations Committee with the understanding that McCall would keep the 
appropriations to a minimum. McCall agreed to work for the Centennial appropriation if 
it were made for 1897. but would not push for one in 1896.45 

This meant postponing the fair. With few alternatives, the Centennial Company 
agreed, and its officers wisely used the time to seek a broader base of political support. 
Tennessee’s Republicans apparently still saw the Centennial as a partisan effort. Without 
Republican support in this unusually politically divided southern state. though. despite 
Representative McCall’s apparent willingness to work for a Centennial appropriation. the 
Centennial Company would never get its appropriation. President Thomas wrote to 
former Republican Governor H. Clay Evans in 1896, asking for his help. Thomas wanted 
the names of prominent Republicans in various counties who might be able to help the 
Centennial, as he announced himself “exceedingly anxious to secure the active support of 
your party in this enterprise. and regret that the impression has prevailed that it is to be 
run in the interests of the Democratic party.”46 By April he had secured an endorsement 
from the Republican State Convention.+7 

The Centennial Company resumed its efforts in the spring of 1896, with 
simultaneous bills in the House and Senate. The Republicans controlled the House of 
Representatives, and the endorsement from Tennessee’s Republicans ao doubt helped. 
The House Appropriations Committee unanimously approved a bill for $130,000. and 
required a guarantee of only $500,000 in subscriptions. In June. though. Speaker Reed 
refused to allow the Centennial bill to come before the House.48 Reed’s excuse was that 
an unnamed member of the Tennessee delegation, perhaps Representative McCall 
himself, had promised not to bring the bill forward. It was a painful situation for 


Tennesseeans, as Reed had already allowed the bill for an appropriation for the Omaha 


49 Banner. January 10, 1896, 1; January 14, 1896, 1: January 20. 1896. 3. 

46].W. Thomas to H. Clay Evans, 1/15/96, Centennial Exposition Papers, TSLA. Box 7. file I. 
47 Banner, April 23, 1896, 4; April 17, 18/96, |. 
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exposition of 1898 to be read and approved. The Banner article placed the blame. not on 
Reed. but on the indifference of Tennessee’s Congressmen in pushing the Centennial to 
the fore? 

Without support in the House the bill had to wait until the end of the year. The 
bill passed the House quickly and with little fanfare in mid-December of 1896. but the 
Centennial still had to meet the $500.000 requirement.59 The Centennial Company was 
still $30.000 short in late December. This put the city’s reputation to the test yet again. 
“Not to raise these necessary subscriptions.” Baskette argued. “would be mortifying to 
the last degree. There must be no such word as fail.”>! The Board of Directors promptly 
subscribed $12.000 the next day. and they met the guarantee by the second day of the 
new year.>- 

The problems did not evaporate immediately. and delays continued to plague the 
Centennial appropriation. The Secretary of the Interior did not at first accept the 
guarantee of $500,000 in subscriptions. and required extremely detailed guarantees. 53 
W.M. Aiken. the Supervising Architect for the U.S. Treasury Department. who had 
charge of all federal buildings. still had to come up with plans for the government 
building. and appeared to be moving slowly. Senator William B. Bates of Tennessee had 
earlier thought that Aiken. having the drafts for the AUanta building. would be able to 
come up with a plan relatively quickly.-+ Representative Joseph Washington of 
Tennessee took up the task of prodding the Supervising Architect. While noting that he 
could not push too hard for fear of a backlash. he counseled John Thomas to “rest assured 


that [ shall make the life of the Supervising Architect. Mr. Aiken. a burden to him or else 


+9 Banner. Junc 13. 1896. L: May 7. 1896. 7: May 9. 1896. 1. 
50 Banner. December 19. 1896, |. 
5 | Banner. December 22, 1896, 1. 
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have that building completed at the earliest possible moment.”>> Aiken finally came up 
with the building. more or less on time. a vaguely classical building. with a dome “much 
resembling that of the new Congressional library building in Washington.” and Rep. 
Washington secured permission from Congress to let the contract for the building without 
the usual thirty days’ notice.56 The Government delivered an extensive exhibit to fill the 
large building, which the Centennial Company announced complete on May 17. 

The Centennial Exposition Company sought a state appropriation on different 
grounds. but their quest for state money was equally difficult. The Company 
recommended an appropriation of $300.000. This was a very large appropriation. and the 
Centennial’s supporters argued for it vigorously. An exposition. they argued. would 
advertise the state as nothing else could. Just as they did for private subscriptions. they 
combined a vision of patriotism with the state’s commercial development. Joseph 
Killebrew offered the most comprehensive argument for a state appropriation. He spoke 
to the General Assembly and focused on the business advantages of the Centennial. 
Killebrew knew the story well. His job as the Immigration Agent for the Nashville. 
Chattanooga and St. Louis Railroad. was to persuade people to move to the areas 
surrounding the railroad. At the same time. as an amateur historian he was aware of the 
role of the past and the virtues of patriotic fervor. His appeal to the members of the 
General Assembly. published as a pamphlet to promote the Centennial. reiterated the 
blend of patriotism and commercial development that had characterized the Whigs of old 
and. more recently. many of the recent New South proponents.3” 

Like Baskette. Killebrew was willing to criticize Tennesseeans. They were not 
aggressive enough in pursuing their own interests. nor had they sought a diversified 


economy with enough assiduity. The Centennial would help to change all that. He made 
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hard business promises. including increased property values. an influx of capital and 
labor, higher rates of employment, a general spiritual elevation of the people. and a return 
on the investment. The Centennial would stimulate business. he promised. and this 
would allow the state to produce many of the goods it needed. As a result. more of the 
state's money would stay in the state. 

At the same time. he appealed to the sentiments of the solons. Sentiment. he 
proclaimed. was not a business weakness. People who thought that it was “forget that 
sentiment always underlies principle. There never was a great man who was devoid of 
sentiment. for patriotism itself is a high sentiment.” Patriotism. and spiritual 
development in general. he claimed. would inspire more practical results. He argued that 
when Tennesseeans came to appreciate their state. they would become more aggressive 
and assiduous in seeking commercial development.*8 

Killebrew’s lofty assurances. however. could not overcome the reality of state 
politics. The Democratic-controlled General Assembly announced the results of the 
contested gubernatorial election in May of {895. Not surprisingly. Pete Turney. the 
Democratic candidate who had earlier appeared to lose the popular vote. won. The 
Banner. tar from a Republican rag. offered strong opposition on the grounds that the 
decision worked against the clear wishes of the voters. and even the majority of 
Democrats. Baskette feared that Republicans would take revenge by sabotaging the 
Centennial appropriation. “Republican members of the Legislature.” he claimed. “can’t 
afford to follow the partisan example set by the machine Democrats in dealing with the 
Governor’s election.”°? As Killebrew noted later. “bad feeling aroused in the republican 


[sic.] members of the legislature by the unfair methods employed by democrats [sic.] in 








585.B. Killebrew. "The Centennial Exposition. [ts Necessity and Advantages. An Address to the General Assembly of 
the State of Tennessee.” [18957] 12-14. See also Killebrew. “Recollections.” chapter 44. tor newspaper clippings of his 
speeches around the state in behalf of the appropriation. 

29 Banner. May 7. 1895, 4: May 4. 1895. 4. 
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seating old Turney....was fatal to all attempts to secure an appropriation to the Centennial 
Exposition. So exasperated were the republicans that they would listen to no reason.” 

The Centennial appropriation bill failed in the General Assembly. but its 
opponents downplayed partisan politics. Instead. they stressed other reasons. Some 
thought that the state would never see a return on its money. and could not permit such an 
expense. With only $1.000.000 in the state treasury. they noted. the state could not afford 
a $300.000 expense. For others. the appropriation represented an unfair burden on the 
honest yeomanry of the state. Others argued that the state’s constitution prohibited the 
General Assembly from loaning its credit to any private enterprise. Governor Turney 
held to the constitutional point in his opposition. but held himself up for attack when he 
requested state money to erect a war monument at the Chickamauga Battlefield. Baskette 
questioned how Tumey “could approve as constitutional and entirely legitimate a 
legislative appropriation to erect tombstones for the dead when he cannot believe it 
constitutional or legitimate for the General Assembly to appropriate money to celebrate 
the virtues of the dead and the progress of a great state."“6! 

This defeat inaugurated another strategic retreat. This latest setback would put the 
Centennial Company. and Nashvillians in general. on their mettle. The Centennial’s 
promoters continued to seek state money. though. with pitiable results. [n June of 1895 
the request was lowered first to $100.000: within a few days the figure was $75.000. then 
$50.000. When some legislators proposed to include it in the state’ s general 
appropriations bill. Turney threatened to veto the whole bill. Baskette’s editorial wrath 
shone through in vitriolic prose. At one point he claimed that Turney had stabbed the 
Centennial movement in the back: at another he noted that the “money squandered in the 


rape of the governorship and in needlessly increasing the expenses of the administration 





SOK illebrew. “Recollections of My Life.” 252. 
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would have made a fair appropriation for placing Tennessee in line with other states in 
the display of her resources and attractions.”©2 
The Centennial Company tried again in 1897. They submitted a request for a 
$100,000 state appropriation in January. Their new strategy reflected the fact that several 
states had already appropriated money for exhibits at the Centennial. Baskette presented 
the situation bluntly: 
In view of this interest manifested by other states. and the great importance and 
significance of the Centennial occasion of inviting the attention of the world to the 
advantages offered by the great State of Tennessee, the Legislature of the state 
should not fail to have Tennessee recognize her own anniversary celebration and 
the advantages the Exposition will afford by making the appropriation asked for in 


the pending bill. A failure to make an appropriation would place the state under 
reproach.®3 


He reiterated this theme incessantly: other states had already announced their support for 
the Centennial, and Tennessee’s reputation would suffer grievously if the General 
Assembly failed to support it. After the [Ilinois state legislature approved an exhibit and 
building, for example, Baskette observed that “when the State of [Hlinois finds it to her 
interest to appropriate $20,000 in order to secure a proper representation in Tennessee’ s 
Centennial Exposition, the State of Tennessee cannot afford to fail to make a suitable 
appropriation...in aid of the great Exposition which is intended to so greatly promote her 
interests.”"64 

Political feelings, so easily hurt, can also be quickly mended. With the 
gubernatorial issue behind them and their party in the White House, the Republican 
caucus in the state Senate unanimously endorsed the Centennial appropriation. The floor 
debate began the next day, and the direction was clear. Many legislators still opposed the 
appropriation, hewing to familiar themes: the state could not afford $100,000 just now, 


and the measure was unconstitutional anyway. The proponents, though, had the upper 


62 Banner, June 12, 1895, 4: July 3, 1895, 4. 
63 Banner, January 29, 1897, 4. 
64 Banner, February 3, 1897, 4. 
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hand. With Republican support. they argued that the Centennial would develop the 
State's resources: in addition. an appropriation would let them avoid the shame of failing 
to support their own state's Centennial. After a quick debate. the Senate voted to support 
a $50.000 appropriation. down from the proposed $100.000. A week later the House 
approved this bill. Baskette provided the benediction: “It should have been for $100.000. 
but $50,000 [will] indicate to the world that the state intends to take prominent [sic] part 
in her own centennial anniversary celebration.“6 [t could now in good faith invite other 
States to take part. and show that Tennessee could join with other states in the nation’s 


commercial life. 


Charleston 

Charleston's leaders encountered greater obstacles than the other two cities in 
persuading the federal government to open its coffers. While Congress finally approved 
some money. it did so only after the exposition closed. This helped the Company with its 
debt after the fair closed. but the damage had already been done. Charleston's new 
progressive business leaders. desperate for national attention. would have to look 
elsewhere. 

The early attempts to launch Charleston's Exposition. in the winter of 1899-1900. 
augured success. [ts proponents seized the issue with an energy reminiscent of Atlanta. 
and by the end of 1899 had convincingly laid the intended benefits before the public. 
Late in January the Charleston City Council unanimously endorsed the Exposition.66 
This support allowed the Exposition Company's directors to spend much of 1900 
generating private money from both local citizens and outside corporations. Late in the 
year they approached City Council with a request for a $50.000 appropriation. The 


Council took rapid action on the plan. and again unanimously approved it in late January 








65 Banner. February 6, 1897, 12. 
oceedings of Council, City of Charleston, January 23. 1900. 17. 
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of 1901. This action. its supporters noted. would improve the chances of securing a state 
appropriation.®’ 

Their attempt to get a state appropriation coincided with their request for city 
funds. The state appropriation was potentially more difficult to secure. given the strained 
relations between Charleston and the rest of the state. The exposition’s leaders. like 
Nashville's exposition proponents. had to counter the image that this would be a benefit 
to the host city alone. They countered this fear directly in their request for official state 
endorsement before their request for an appropriation. The Exposition Company sent its 
request to Governor Miles B. McSweeney in late January of 1900. and emphasized the 
state-wide aspects of the fair. [n particular. they stressed the benefits of the West Indian 
trade. The exposition would display the commercial benefits of trade with the West 
Indies. and overcome the “utter lack of vitality” that had hindered this trade to date. 
Governor McSweeney endorsed the request. and sent it to the General Assembly with the 
admonition that “whatever advance is made in one part of the State will be helpful to the 
entire State.” The General Assembly responded quickly. voting within days to endorse 
the fair. 

The Exposition Company made its formal bid for a state appropriation a year 
later, in December of 1900. August Kohn. the news editor of the News & Cuurier’s 
Columbia bureau. warned Hemphill that anti-Charleston sentiment continued to be a 
potential problem. He suggested that if only Charlestonians argued the case. the General 
Assembly would be reluctant to approve the bill. Instead. Kohn argued. the Exposition 
Company ought to use “home influences.” Get committees from the counties to argue 


the case with their representatives first. he suggested: not only would this warm up the 





Q/ Proceedings of Council. City of Charleston. December 27. 1900. 193: January 22. 1901. 208. 218: January 30. 1901. 
221: News & Courier (Charleston, SC: hereafter cited as N&C). January 18. 1901, 4: January 24. 1901. 4: December 
28. 1900. 8; January 23, 1901. 4. 
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General Assembly. but these county officers could then apprise the Charleston delegation 
of the lay of the land. They would know where the best support would likely be.© 
Support grew quickly throughout the state. The county delegates argued that the 
exposition would place South Carolina favorably before the world. [t would prove that 
businessmen throughout the state could take part in the nation’s commercial life. State 
Senator Louis Appelt of Clarendon County urged a “substantial appropriation.” which he 
described as one 
which will say to the outside world that the Exposition is to be no county fair to 
give blue nbbons for the largest pumpkin. or the prettiest buggy. but it is an 
institution which proposes to bring forth from their hiding places the many 
resources to provide means of support for everybody seeking a home: and to put 


the farmer. mill man. mechanic and miner in closer touch with those seeking 
material for carrying on the world’s business necessities. 7 


The state’s exposition appropriation bill. sponsored by Joseph W. Barnwell in the 
State Senate and Thomas W. Bacot in the State House of Representatives. passed 
overwhelmingly in both houses. Barnwell observed in the Senate that the commercial 
conditions had changed dramatically since the Civil War. The factorage and brokerage 
systems. Charleston’s mode of business before the War. no longer worked. Instead. 
upstate bankers and merchants had taken over Charleston's business. Charleston's. and 
the state’s. real resource. he argued. was the port. As foreign trade became more 
important. shipping would be vital for American trade. [f the state did not act quickly to 
support the port through the exposition. the chance to secure a share of the new 
international trade would disappear. He claimed that “in this contingency a number of 
citizens of Charleston thought it proper time to say to the world that Charleston was not 
dead. and that South Carolina intended to help her to show the world that there was life 


still in the old land.”’7! 





9 August Kohn to “Major” (J.C. Hemphill], December 19. 1900. August Kohn Papers. Letters. South Caroliniana 
Library. Columbia, SC. 

Mauoted in N&C, January 14. 1901. t. 

7! Quoted in N&C, January 26, 1901. 1. 
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Many of the opponents to the exposition appropriation argued that the State had 
no legal ability to support a private enterprise. They relented. however. with few of the 
difficulties that plagued Atlanta and Nashville. The Senate amended the bill so that the 
South Carolina Building, also known as the Palace of Agriculture. would become the 
property of the state to benefit the state's sinking fund. The House approved the bill with 
the amendment in late January. and Governor McSweeney gave his immediate assent.72 
The appropriation totaled $50.000. of which nearly $30.000 was for the building. 
McSweeney then appointed a committee which conferred with Bradford Gilbert. the 
exposition’s Architect-in-Chief. on the building. The committee recommended that he 
“spend as much money as possible on the inside of the building, and in that way make the 
exterior as plain as is compatible with the conditions.”’3 The committee then used the 
remaining $20,000 for exhibits from state institutions. counties. and colleges.”4 

The leaders in Charleston had a firm ground of private support before seeking 
state and federal appropriations. In late April of 1900. with nearly $90.000 in 
subscriptions already. the Exposition Company's Executive Committee passed a 
resolution to send a delegation to Washington.’> This committee approached Congress 
with several strategies that supported their claim to a federal appropriation. One was the 
chance to establish trade relationships with the new governments and commercial 
interests in Cuba and Puerto Rico. In the immediate aftermath of the Spanish-American 
War. these islands under the influence of the United States seemed like promising outlets 
for American trade. and Charleston's exposition promoters sought to make the most of 
these hopes. Charleston’s promoters also claimed that the exposition would strengthen 
national ties through greater intersectional trade. The country as a whole. they argued. 


would benefit from increased trade between the North and South. Finally. they argued 





T ibid: sce also N&C. January 30. 1901. 1. 
T3N&C. March 2. 1901. 2: for clear photograph of the South Carolina Building, sce "Charleston and the Exposition 
illustrated" (Boston: Robert Allan Reid. 1902), [6]. 
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that the federal government had already established precedent for supporting expositions. 
It could not with consistency turn down Charleston's request.76 

They felt justified, in terms of their own strategy as well as by precedent. in 
asking for $250,000. Minute in relation to the millions which Congress spent at Chicago. 
it was nonetheless more than either Atlanta or Nashville had received. The Exposition 
Company requested the money not for operating expenses. “but simply [for] the prestige 
of a Government Building and a Government exhibit on the grounds of the 
Exposition...Such exhibits as the United States Government has freely made at 
Expositions all over the country do much towards awakening national pride in the hearts 
of many to whom the Government would remain otherwise a vague and unknown 
abstraction.” Coming from the “cradle of secession.” this appeal should have had 
particular resonance. I[n addition, the appropriation “cannot consistently be withheld,” 
and would go a long way toward developing a stronger feeling of national unity.77 
Finally, their exposition was based on securing trade with the Caribbean nations: without 
their government’s endorsement. foreign governments would not be willing to send 
exhibits. 78 

South Carolina’s Congressmen submitted the appropriation bill as a rider to 
various bills. It found homes in a $5,000,000 appropriation bill for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition bill planned for St. Louis in 1904, and again in a civil appropriation 
bill for railroad subsidies. Senator Ben Tillman, once the scourge of Charleston’s 
moneyed leaders, advocated this exposition sponsored by Charleston’s “young men.” By 
December, 1900, largely with Tillman’s help, the Senate had approved the appropriation. 
Charleston’s exposition had by this time found a number of national supporters, including 


the long-time Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson, the League of American 


TON&C, May 8, 1900, 1; May 12, 1900, t. 
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Municipalities. and the Washington Post. which noted the government’s precedent for 
appropriating money for American expositions. “We do not appeal to the maudlin and 
nauseating humbug of sectional ‘reconciliation."” it claimed. “Such things we leave to 
the professionals of either side. Our appeal is to justice. wisdom. common sense and 
obvious propriety."79 

Joseph Cannon. the powerful Chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropniations. apparently cared little for consistency and propriety. After submitting it 
to a hostile subcommittee. he stalled the measure.80 When the News & Courier 
announced that Charleston's appropriation had failed to pass in the House. the editors’ 
first reaction was confusion: “Why there should have been so much opposition to the 
Charleston measure we do not understand. and possibly there is no one who could make a 
rational explanation.”*! A few days later the News & Courier offered one possible 
reason. that the congressmen were upset by the “Anderson affair.” This case. in which 
several Anderson County officials were convicted of labor contracts with African- 
American farmers that bordered on a re-introduction of slavery. attracted national 
attention. This. according to the News & Courier. fed into a “prejudice which exists 
against South Carolina. a prejudice which has recently been augmented by events of a 
local character.”82 It was precisely the wrong issue. at precisely the wrong time. to arise 
when southern officials attempted to receive federal money for an exposition proclaiming 
their willingness and ability to take part in modern American commerce. 

Charleston's leaders responded to Congress’ actions much as Nashville's had. 
Many argued for renewed ardor and vigor on the part of Charleston’s citizens. The 
Exposition magazine noted that “State and city pride is thoroughly aroused. and there is 


no doubt of the brilliant success of the Exposition enterprise.”83 At the same time. this 
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failure would allow Charleston's leaders to prove themselves able to create a successful 
exposition that “is not dependent upon the strong box at Washington.”’*4 August Kohn. 
the News & Courier’s Columbia desk chief. wrote in the Manufacturing Review that 
Charleston's exposition would now be “the first exposition in the history of expositions 
that has been built without government assistance.” Bradford Gilbert. the exposition’s 
Architect-in-Chief. chipped in his support: “We certainly have obtained more than 
$250.000 worth of advertising.” he observed. “even if we lost the exhibit. [am sure that 
the attention called to the Exposition will be of more real value than would the quiet and 
unnoticed passage of the Act have done.”85 

Hemphill led the efforts to rally moral support. By carrying out a successful 
exposition without federal help. he claimed. Charlestonians would assert their 
commercial supremacy over all those who needed federal help. This was a double-edged 
sword. On one hand. it did allow them to represent more fully the private. commercial 
resources of the city and state. At the same time. though. Charleston’s new business 
leaders retreated to the older. separatist rhetoric of independence from the rest of the 
country. Just when the city’s progressive business leaders needed to show themselves 
part of the larger fabric in the newest mode. they revealed an older stripe that was not 
especially becoming in the new age. 

Despite the setback the directors were still intent at least on having the 
Government’s exhibits. Senator John McLaurin of South Carolina quickly went to work 
to have them moved from Buffalo's 1901 Pan-American Exposition to Charleston. in 
time for the December opening. President McKinley offered his support. and encouraged 
the cabinet members to secure exhibits from the various departments. By April of 1901. 


John Averill and Senator McLaurin had worked out an agreement with Congress such 
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that the Government exhibit would indeed come to Charleston. but that the Exposition 
Company would pay for the transportation as well as provide a suitable building.*6 

After announcing themselves pleased at independence from the government. the 
exposition’s directors rejoiced at the announcement that the Government exhibit would 
come to Charleston. They counted on “the unquestioned drawing power of a splendid 
Government display [which] cannot be overestimated and must be secured at whatever 
cost it may require.” Unfortunately. the exhibit would entail a significant cost. as part of 
the government appropriation was to have been a building to house the exhibit. Bradford 
Gilbert. the Architect-in Chief for the fair. came up with an ingenious solution. He 
widened and enclosed with glass the colonnades connecting the three principal buildings 
of the Court of Palaces. “Instead of being massed into a square space.” the News & 
Couriers writer explained. “the exhibits will be spaced in a shallow half-circle. and 
without confusion may be seen almost at a glance.”87 [t also sidestepped the issue of 
having to pay for another building. 

Senator Tillman began a rear-guard action for even more support just as the 
exposition opened. The government exhibit was coming to Charleston. but the 
Exposition Company had to meet the costs of transportation. housing. and repacking. I[n 
the winter of 1901-1902 both the House and Senate developed appropriations packages 
that allowed up to 390.000 to cover expenses incurred as a result of the government 
exhibit. as well as allow the U.S. Mint to coin medals and awards. though at Charleston's 
expense. With Tillman's proposed amendments such that the appropriation would not 
have restrictions on how it was spent. and would be extended to the close of the fair. both 
houses passed the resolution on January 20. 1902. President Roosevelt signed the bill a 


day later.88 
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This was a paltry substitute. though. for the official endorsement of the federal 
government. The damage to Charleston’s reputation had already been done. Several 
factors seem to be responsible for the failure of Congress to provide an appropriation. 
One suspects that southern expositions had become familiar by this time. and that they 
had worn out their novelty value. In addition. Charleston's reputation for business 
lethargy may have contributed to the rebuff. Congress had already placed stringent 
restrictions on its appropriation for Nashville’s exposition: the Centennial Exposition 
Company had to guarantee a $500.000 reserve fund and give bond for the safety of the 
federal exhibit. Congress carried this lack of trust even further in the case of Charleston 
and its West Indian Exposition. 

The experience of all three expositions in seeking government money refers also to 
broader concerns. By the standards of the late twentieth century. these Victorian 
expositions existed in an era when the federal government was still small. The impact of 
both federal and state legislatures on private enterprises through endorsements. though. 
was clear. The promoters of these exposition companies were ambivalent in regard to 
federal authority: they gloried in the new power of the government when it smiled. but 
found it easy to return to older patterns of southern independence when it frowned. 
Despite the tremendous energy of Charleston's exposition officers and their justified calls 
tor independence of federal funds. their failure to secure a federal appropriation 
undermined the very basis of the exposition. the extension of foreign trade with the West 
Indies. Despite the exposition’s success within the city. its contemporary and enduring 


reputation was as a failure. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ARCHITECTURE AT THE EXPOSITIONS 


Overview: Style at the Expositions 

Scholars of art history must come to grips with a difficult question—why does 
something look the way it does? The presence of a design requires a designer, who has a 
purpose in choosing or creating the design that he does. This purpose took on paramount 
importance in the expositions of the late nineteenth century. “Style” was the crucial 
element. Architectural style, the visual and structural details of a building arranged in 
particular ways to indicate an identifiable type, was very important in nineteenth-century 
America. As articulated by the popular mid-century architect and author A.J. Downing. 
the style of a building conveyed certain meanings about the people living there. and 
invoked certain responses, emotional or otherwise, in both the observers from the outside 
and the inhabitants within.’ The purpose of the southern expositions was to present an 
image of the South as being worthy to take part in the nation’s commercial life. and 
architectural style was one of the factors in creating such an image. 

Buildings and their styles have always been a special focus of international 
expositions. The options for using style of architecture to convey messages increased in 
1873, however, when Vienna’s exposition created separate buildings for the different 
types of exhibits. When buildings have different functions. different styles come into 
play to represent these functions. Style was clearly a part of the planning for 
Philadelphia’s 1876 exposition, for example. The Agriculture Building received Gothic 
treatment, reflecting the idea that ulling the soil was an activity close to God, while the 


Horticulture Building with its thousands of flowering plants and filled with colors. 


l-The different styles of architecture have been very aptly compared to different languages, employed by various 
architects to express their ideas, and which, when perfect, always remain nearly fixed, and best express the wants of a 
particular age or country.” Andrew Jackson Downing, Victorian Cottage Residences (5th ed., 1873. Facsimile edition, 
Adolf K. Placzek, ed., New York: Dover Publications, Inc.. 1981). 22. 
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featured a lush and exotic Moorish style.2 This fragmented had a mixed legacy. The 
awareness that buildings could reflect particular ideas remained. but the purposes to 
which architects and their patrons put that awareness changed. 

By the {890s. expositions were more than simply a collection of individual 
buildings. Instead. the buildings together formed a stylistic motif that both exemplitied 
the purpose of the exposition itself. and offered an architectural exhibit. By this time. 
expositions had become too big to let them grow haphazardly. Thev needed a sense of 
unity that would allow for a clear expression of ideas that visitors could understand. The 
visual impact was crucial. 

Chicago’s World’s Fair in 1893 first demonstrated this visual uniformity. A team 
of nationally prominent architects. working under the direction of Chicago's own Daniel 
Burnham and for the most part using the forms and canons of architectural composition 
taught at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. created a spectacular display of monumental 
classicism. The buildings established a tone of refined urbanity and national power. This 
tone was appropriate for a massive exposition heralding the arrival of America as a world 
power. American public architecture and taste reflected this style for the next generation 
and more. 

One of the legacies of Chicago’s exposition was its emphasis on the central 
importance ot architectural style for the success of an exposition. Discussions of the 
lasting impact of Chicago’s World’s Fair from that time to now. whether seen as a good 
influence or bad. tend to focus on the architecture. not what was inside the buildings. The 
evident clarity of plan and purpose was of crucial importance. Henry Adams. for 
example, sitting on the steps of Richard Hunt’s domed Administration Building at the 
Chicago fair. was thinking in part of the architecture when he made his famous 


observation that “Chicago was the first expression of American thought as a unity."? Ata 








2 john G. Cawelti. “America on Display: The World's Fairs of 1876. 1893. 1933." in Frederic C. Jaher. ed... The Age of 
(ndustrialism in America: Essavs in Soctal Structure and Cultural Values (NY: The Free Press. 1968): 327-328. 
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more practical level. the Buildings and Grounds Committee for Buffalo’s Pan-American 
Exposition of 1901 determined that “public interest in expositions proper has more or less 
passed away: that it is. therefore. desirable to create a plan which shall be beautiful to the 
eye and which shall afford entertainment to the visitors."4 Whether for business or 
pleasure. or both. architecture was one of the principal draws of an exposition. 

Each of the southern expositions in this dissertation also offered a dominant 
stylistic motit. These motifs reflected. to a greater or lesser degree. the particular 
purposes of the exposition. Expositions were. if nothing else. displays of public building 
on a grand scale. The leaders of all three expositions generated promotional materials 
which attested to the importance of architecture. They acknowledged that while the 
commercial men would want to survey the extensive exhibits of products and processes at 
the fair. they could not overlook the esthetic and emotional appeal of the buildings and 
grounds. The overall “look” of each exposition. and the description and criticism that 
each received. demonstrated various options for fitting the South into the nation’s 
commercial life. Architectural style expressed the hopes and assumptions of planners as 


much as any feature of the exposition. 





*quoted in Carteton Sprague. “Some Phases of Exposition-Making.” American Architect and Building News 74 
(October 19. 1901): 20. This journal ran a series of papers which. like Carleton's. were read at the 35th Annual 
American Institute of Architects Convention at the Buffalo exposition: sec also Thomas R. Kimball, "The Management 
and Design of Expositions,” (October 26. 1901): Edward A. Crane. "Government Exposition Buildings.” (November 2. 
1901): Luther Stieringer. “Electrical Installation and Decorative Work in Connection with Exposition Buildings.” 
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Atlanta 


The buildings at the Atlanta exposition offer the fewest opportunities for such an 
analysis of style. when compared to the exposition buildings in Nashville and Charleston. 
Auanta’s exposition architecture hewed primarily to a vaguely Romanesque style. but 
there were too many important exceptions to call ita dominant theme. Cost appears to 
have been a principal factor in determining the look of the buildings: Atlanta’s exposition 
builders. unlike their Charleston and especially their Nashville counterparts. did not 
specify a style or theme in advance. They gave only general. budget-driven instructions 
on style in their call for proposals. The winning architect for most of the buildings 
adopted the style that he knew best. Romanesque. and adapted it to the cost constraints of 
the Atlanta exposition company. 

Since the [880s. however. Romanesque had been a fashionable style for 
America’s new urban buildings. The Atlanta exposition company’s use of the 
Romanesque in part allowed the exposition officials to suggest that they were au courant 
with the nation’s urban-based commercial trends. Bradford Gilbert. a New York-based 
architect with commissions throughout the United States and Mexico. set these buildings 
into 189 acres of picturesque. rolling terrain laid out by the local architect and engineer. 
Grant Wilkins. Together. they created a pleasing. if unexceptional. visual image. 

The location of the grounds was an early and contentious issue. Piedmont Park. 
just north of the city proper and the site of the Piedmont Exposition in 1887. was the 
early hands-on favorite for the site of the 1895 Exposition. While it faced strong 
opposition. the City Council and the Mayor approved its use as the site in the summer of 
1894. Grant Wilkins. the chairman of the Buildings and Grounds committee, sought to 
maintain a natural setting that would emphasize the contours of the land. Wilkins 


designed a picturesque and romantic setting for the buildings. 
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This choice reflected the influence of Frederick Law Olmsted. the great landscape 
designer of the late nineteenth century. Based in New York City. Olmsted had created 
such masterpieces as Central Park in New York and Prospect Park in Brooklyn. and had 
designed countless other urban spaces and new suburban tracts throughout the nation. 
Olmsted's most famous southem connection was his scathing reports of several tours in 
the 1850s. However. he also made tremendous contributions to the look of southern 
cities after the Civil War. His tie to Atlanta began in 1890. when he acted as a consultant 
to the new suburb of Druid Hills. which Joel Hurt. the Atlanta land and street-railway 
speculator. had begun. While Olmsted retired in 1895. before the suburb was complete. 
his ideas shaped the “natural appearance and rural attractiveness” of the development.? 

Olmsted returned to Atlanta in 1894 to advise the new Exposition Company.® 
While he privately suggested that the grounds were not particularly suitable for an 
exposition. he assumed that his firm would do the work. Grant Wilkins. though. began to 
take more authonty. Wilkins used few of the specifics from Olmsted’s plans. but he kept 
the fundamental notion of using the natural contours of the land in his design (Figure |). 
He placed buildings on and about the knolls of the park. and planned a central lake. Clara 
Meer. with irregular boundaries. The area to the north and west of the Clara Meer rose 
thirty to forty feet in elevation. and provided a sort of amphitheater around a central 
plaza. A number of the main buildings sat on this semi-circular rise. while others faced 
them from the shores of the lake: according to one observer. “the amphitheatric 


topography of the grounds lends itself readily to spectacular uses.’ Wilkins emphasized 





Elizabeth Lyon. “Frederick Law Olmsted and Joel Hurt: Planning for Adanta.” in Dana F. White and Victor A. 
Kramer. cds... Olmsted South: Old South Critic/New South Planner (Westport. CT: Greenwood Press. 1979): 179: see 
also Olmsted. A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (NY: Dix & Edwards. 1856): The Corton Kingdom: A Traveller's 
Observations on Cotton and Slaverv in the American Slave States (ed., with introduction. by Arthur M Schiesinger: 
NY: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953). 

Constitution (Auanta. GA). March 18. 1894. 17. 

TEE. Leupp. “The Scope of the Adanta Exposition.” Harper's Weekly 39 (September 14. 1895): 874: Const.. 
September 19, 1895. 6: see the ground plan. giving elevation above sea level for different sections. in "The International 
Exposition at Adanta.” Scientific American 73 (July 27. 1895): 53: see also FH. Boyd Coons. "The Cotton States and 
International Exposition in the New South: Architecture and Implications.” MA thesis. University of Virginta, 1988. 18- 
LY, 
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the natural. not the artificial. He planned the grounds as a landscape that would 


incorporate the buildings, and not just a stage for classical temples. 





Figure |. Bird's Eye View, Adanta 1895 


Wilkins and the Exposition Company had decided the location and general ground 
plan by early summer of 1894. They had not yet settled on a plan for the buildings or the 
way that they would choose an architect. Thomas Morgan. a local architect. recognized 
the significance of the proposed exposition and sought to position himself and his firm as 
the appropriate architects. In early January of 1894. less than a month after Hemphill had 
proposed the fair. Morgan offered several suggestions in a letter to the Constitution. 
Expositions were nationally visible events. he argued. and the times would not allow for 
rough and sloppy buildings. He cautioned Atlanta’s leaders that outside critics would 
comment on the buildings and their appropriateness as much as the exhibits. In addition. 
he pointed out that the times demanded a harmonious design, a single motif that would 
distinguish the fair. He suggested two ways that the Company could secure a harmonious 
design. While they could hire a single architect who would design all the buildings, his 


preference was for a committee composed of architects “of known ability from different 
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sections of the south.”® Despite his credentials. Morgan's ideas did not have much 
impact. 

[In July. Wilkins issued a request for proposals for the six main buildings: 
Manufacturers, Machinery. Agriculture. Minerals and Forestry. Electricity. and 
Administration. The request required wood and glass buildings. with tin and shingle 
coverings. “designed with reference both to economy and durability. The architectural 
effect to be obtained more by lines than by ornamentation.“? The committee inserted this 
last requirement. perhaps. more for economy than for design purity: to a committee. 
omamentation consisted simply of added-on factors of cost. and was far from necessary. 

At the me. the Exposition Company expressed a preference for local architects 
and firms. and indeed two of the three finalists were from Atlanta. Both Bruce & Morgan 
and Walter T. Downing had designed a number of successful buildings in Atlanta and 
throughout the South. Downing worked with the architect L.B. Wheeler until 1891. when 
Wheeler left the city and Downing began his own practice. He designed some 
institutional buildings. but focused on domestic architecture and published a book on that 
topic in 1897 that showed his preference for neoclassical. Colonial Revival styles. !0 
Bruce & Morgan. however. were clearly the best established commercial architectural 
firm in Atlanta at the time. The partnership dated to 1882. and since then the firm had 
received several institutional commissions. including buildings for the Georgia School of 
Technology and Agnes Scott College. an early five-story office building at the comer of 
Manietta and Broad Streets. several banks and churches. and a number of prominent 
homes. The firm reflected a clear preference for the fashionable Romanesque in all of 


these commissions.'! Both firms. however. submitted designs which were strongly 





8Const.. January 2. 1894, 7. For another statement of this distinction. see Kimball. "The Management and Design of 
Expositions.” 29, 

%Const.. July 3, 1894. 5. 

LOThomas H. Morgan, “Reminiscences of the Architecture and Architects of Adanta.” The Atlanta Historical Bulletin 2 
(June. 1937). 11: Walter Downing, Domestic Architecture (Adanta, GA: 1897). 

Ulsee. tor cxample, their design for the Adanta Fire Department Headquarters in The Southern Architect 3 (August 
(892), and their Kiser Office Building in Adanta in The Southern Architect | (May [890). 
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influenced by the monumental classicism of Chicago’s Fair. The Buildings and Grounds 
Committee rejected all of Bruce & Morgan’s designs while they accepted only 
Downing’s neo-classical plan for the Administration building. !2 

The Exposition Company’s directors settled upon Bradford Gilbert’s Romanesque 
designs. rather than the classical fare from the local firms. To some of Atlanta’s citizens. 
Gilbert may have seemed like an unlikely candidate for the exposition’s Supervising 
architect. Based in New York City. Gilbert had gained a moderate reputation as a 
designer of railroad stations. He was born in 1853 in Watertown. a small town in far 
northern New York State. Gilbert’s early education focused on preparing him for Yale 
College. and he attended private schools in Massachusetts. New York. and Connecticut 
through the 1860s and early 1870s. Perhaps influenced by his father’s early career as a 
civil engineer, however, Gilbert chose not to pursue scholarship and instead sought what 
was still the more practical field of architecture. '3 

Gilbert traveled to New York City. where he secured a position as an apprentice 
in Josiah Cleveland Cady’s office in 1872.'4+ Cady. with his partners. Louis Berg and 
Milton See. secured mostly institutional commissions. working early in a high Victorian 
Gothic style with very picturesque outlines and roofs. The firm was also a pioneer in the 
usc of Romanesque revival. coming under the influence of the great American architect. 


Henry Hobson Richardson. Montgomery Schuyler. the ever-present architectural critic in 


l2Const.. September 6, 1894. 5: the winning buildings were illustrated on page 5 of the same issue. Unfortunately. we 
have only brief written descriptions of the losing entries. 

{3 Information on Gilbert is widely scattered. See “Gilbert, Bradford L..” in vol. 2 of Adolf Placzek. ed.. Macmillan 
Encyclopedia of Architects (New York: The Free Press. 1982). 201: "Gilbert. Bradford.” in Henry F. Withey and Elsie 
Rathburn Withey. Biographical Dictionary of American Architects (Deceased) (pub. by the authors. 1956: facsimile 
ed.. Los Angeles. CA: Hennessy & Ingalls. Inc.. 1970), 233: ; "Gilbert, Bradford Lee.” National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography (James T. White & Co.. 1910. reprint. Ann Arbor. MI: University Microfilms. 1967): obituary in 
The American Architect. 100 (September 20, 1911). 3: Coons. "The Cotton State and International Exposition.” 
Additional, scattered material may be found in A History of Real Estate, Building and Architecture in New York Citv 
(New York: The Real Estate Record Association. 1898: reprint. Amo Press [nc.. 1967), 466-71: “Architectural Ethics: 
The Case of the Ouawa Terminal Station and Hotel.” Architectural Record. 24 (July-December 1908). 293-99. See also 
Const.. September 6. 1894. 7. 

l4Not much more biographical information exists for Cady than for his pupil. Placzak, ed.. Macmillan Encyclopedia of 
Architects. 364, and Withey and Withey. Biographical Dictionary. \04. contain the basic biographical information. 
while Montgomery Schuyler. "The Works of Cady. Berg, & See.” Architectural Record, 6 (1896-97), 517-56. contains 
very useful interpretive information. Sce also Kathicen A. Curran, "A Forgotten Architect of the Gilded Age: Josiah 
Cleveland Cady's Legacy.” exhibit catalogue at Watkinson Library. Trinity College, Hartford. CT. 1993. 
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the late nineteenth century. commented on the Richardsonian qualities of simplicity. 
massiveness. and ruggedness in the buildings of Cady. Berg & See. the aim of which is 
“to make its effect merely by the force of its masses crowned with large expanses of 
unbroken roof.” !5 

Gilbert. as a student in Cady’s office during the mid-1870s. absorbed much of this 
enthusiasm for and knowledge of Richardsonian Romanesque. In 1876. at age 23. he left 
Cady’s office to become the official architect for the New York. Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad. Gilbert soon struck out on his own. accepting commissions throughout the 
nation. including several railroad stations in the South. His [{linois Central Depot (1893) 
opened in Chicago for the World’s Fair. and gave him added prominence. while his 
Tower Building (1889) in New York City established his credentials in designing tall 
buildings. He also secured international prominence by designing many of the railroad 
buildings for the new Mexican National Railway system. including the central station and 
depot in Mexico City (1895-96). !6 

This latter work gave him his only real Atlanta connection. William Greene 
Raoul. former president of the Mexican National Railway. was an Atlanta native. and had 
commissioned Gilbert to design his new house on Peachtree Street in [892.!7 This 
personal commission no doubt made him more alert to Atlanta projects. He made himself 
even more congenial to the exposition’s directors through his stated architectural policies. 
He was clearly an architect with a keen and practical sense for business realities. Gilbert 
published a number of pamphlets in the attempt to secure institutional commissions. in 
one of which he offered “A Few Suggestions.” Here he outlined some very general 
design principles. many of which he repeated in describing his buildings at the Atlanta 


exposition. For example. he counseled simplicity of effect. conformity of style within a 


IS Schuyler. "Works of Cady. Berg & See.” 523. 

lOGilbert. Sketch Portfolio of Ratlroad Stations. From Original Designs by Bradford L. Gilbert (by the author. 1881: 
Sth ed., 1895). 

'7Leuers in the William Greene Raoul Papers, Special Collections Library, Emory University. Adanta. GA, chronicle 
the building of this house. See also William Greene Raoul, Jr.. "The Proletarian Aristocrat.” bd. ms. 1935. an 
autobiography in Southern Historical Collections, University of North Carolina. Chapel Hill. NC. 
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building, and letting the construction requirements. not the applied ornamentation. 
determine the overall architectural effect of a building. !8 

He also offered tight financial control and guaranteed financial returns on building 
investments. As he noted. “special personal attention has been given to problems of this 
character.”'9 This attention to cost and budgetary constraints infused all of his principles. 
He wanted to control the interior design. the better to avoid misunderstanding and costly 
repetition. and emphasized the need to plan and design specifically for each site. Gilbert 
urged that architects should carefully weigh the various factors for each project. and 
create designs to suit the stylistic needs as well as budgets of the clients. 

Gilbert’s assurances must have appealed to Atlanta’s exposition directors. who 
worried constantly about costs. [In the competition for the exposition architecture 
commission. Bruce & Morgan’s plans exceeded the stated budget. while Downing did his 
in such a hurry. according to the Constitution. that he could not guarantee the prices for 
his complete set of plans. Gilbert could offer these certainties. along with the reputation. 
developed in New York. to back his claims. This connection to New York could have 
been an added attraction for the men in Atlanta. who sought to demonstrate their 
connections to the most modem in commercial life. Indeed. according to the 
Constitution. Gilbert was “a typical New Yorker in appearance. something above the 
medium in height and slightly inclined to embonpoint....His face wears the imprint of 
strong character and his success in his profession seems to prove that the surface 
indications are true in this respect.” While they liked his buildings. they loved his 
reputation as a hard-edged and eminently practical businessman.29 

Gilbert had grand visions for the Atlanta exposition. He studied the conditions 


carefully before coming up with his plans. and paid particular attention to how visitors 


[8Gilbert. Architectural Sketches. [1]. See also Gilbert. Sketches of Public Buildings. 188: untortunately. this source 
has very little written commentary. Both can be found in Historical Architecture Books. compiled by Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock, nos. 37 and 38, respectively. 

'9Gilbert, Architectural Sketches. 6: he offered no details on how he could make this guarantee other than by keeping 
costs low. : 

0Const.. September 6. 1894. 
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would see the buildings on the grounds as Wilkins had designed them. In addition, he 
sought to blend unity of effect with individuality in each building. He decided to use 
basic themes “which would impart an impression of stability, massiveness. and dignity.” 
Since he also wanted to avoid the sort of decorative ornamentation that appeared “so 
frequently and with such poor results upon the majority of exposition or State fair 
buildings,” he had to develop a new look. His goal, indeed, was to create “something that 
might be considered a truly American type of architecture—broad, natural. generous. and 
appropriate, free from the usual restraints of fixed rules and regulations, all based upon 
actual requirements and the necessity of location and considerations of available material 
and labor.’”2! 

His solution was a “modern Romanesque,” which he claimed was based loosely 
on the Pitti Palace in Florence and other [talian buildings. Not all of even Gilbert’s 
buildings came under that heading, as some reflected more classical inspiration. Even 


these, however, such as the Machinery and Transportation Buildings, reflected a similar 
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Figure 2. Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts Building, Atlanta 1895 


“Bradford L. Gilbert, "The Architectural Features of the Atlanta Exposition,” Harper's Weekly, 39 (September 21, 
1895): 892-93. 
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sense of massing and proportions. or what he called a “family likeness.” The two 
buildings that were most clearly inspired by Romanesque were the Agricultural building 
and the Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts building. While both were among the original 
six. the Manufacturers’ building was early considered as the main building of the 
exposition.-~ 

The Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts (Figure 2) building was horizontal in feel. 
emphasized by the broad arcade across the first floor and by the hipped roof which 
tapered down at the end of the long section. Four massive square corner turrets. each 
with hipped pyramidal roofs. contained the horizontal thrust of the roof. The massing 


was reversed in the Agricultural building (Figure 3). A large central tower. with the same 
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Figure 3. Agriculture Building, Adanta 1895 


hipped pyramidal roof. rose from the center. and the rest of the building sloped away to 


the ends: as Gilbert noted. “the same idea is carried out in a sort of pyramdical [sic.] 


>" thid.: Const.. September 6. 1894. 
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shape.”-3 Thin rounded turrets rose from the second story corners and the tower. 
Shingled siding emphasized the rounded corners and the curved eaves above the broad 
arched entrances. As the Building Committee had requested. Gilbert achieved strength 
and stability through broad and massive proportions and very simple outlines. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of Atlanta’s exposition was its separate 
department and building for the region’s blacks. Gilbert’s Negro Building had one story. 
with side gables articulated at the corners by his characteristic square turrets (see Figure 
[6 in Chapter 9). The main roof. appropriately for an exhibit hall. set above a set of 
clerestory windows. The large proportions of the corner turrets gave the building a 
certain strength. further emphasized by the projecting central entrance. A tall central 
tower rising to seventy feet echoed the shape of the corner turrets. and was in turn flanked 


by two square turrets surrounding a projecting pedimented portico. 
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Figure 4. U.S. Government Building, Atlanta 1895 


The federal Government Building (Figure 4) likewise showed Gilbert’s imprint. 


although he did not design it. Instead. Charles Kemper. the Supervising Architect of the 


3 Const.. September 6. 1894. 
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Treasury Department. the Government’s architecture office. had responsibility. [n his 
designs for the Atlanta building, Kemper conformed to the overall plan. the “family 
likeness.” created by Bradford Gilbert with a “Romanesque renaissance” building. The 
one-story Government building was in the shape of a cross. The massing and the style of 
the building fit with Gilbert’s plan. As the Constitution’s government writer noted. “It 
will harmonize with the other buildings and. therefore. it is more appropriate for the great 
show than the building which now stands on the world’s fair grounds in Chicago.”"4 The 
commissioners of the New York State exhibit were equally favorable in their report. and 
drew on patriotic terms to praise the Government Building: “The structure itself is of a 
plain and unpretentious style of architecture. as befits republican simplicity. but it fits in 
admirably with the general scheme and color adopted in designing the other buildings and 
in laying out the grounds." 

The Exposition Company assigned two other buildings to different architects. 
neither of which fit with the Romanesque motif of the fair. Elise Mercur. a Pittsburgh 
architect. won the competition for the Woman's Building with a neo-palladian design. 
Walter Downing. meanwhile. saw his neo-classical design for the Administration 
building become the Fine Arts building. Each of these buildings at the Atlanta exposition 
also matched their counterparts at Nashville's and Charleston's fairs: classical was 
standard fare tor both Women’s and Fine Arts buildings. 

Downing’s Administration. now Fine Arts. building originally featured a central 
two-story rectangular block with a screen of [onic columns. flanked by balanced one- 
story wings with semi-circular porticos on each end. With its heavily ornamented facade 
and cornice replete with neo-classical swags and ovals. the Constitution called it “one of 


the prettiest and most artistic of exposition buildings.”*% Their sense of architectural 


“4 Const.. October 19. 1894. 1: October 25. 1894. |: sce also November 6. 1894. 9. for more descriptions of the 
building. 

25 Report of the Board of Commissioners Representing the State of New York at the Cotton States and International 
Exposition Held at Atlanta, Georgia, 1895 (Albany, NY: Wynkoop Hallenbeck Crawford Co.. 1896: hereafter cited as 
New York State Report). 167. Gilbert also announced himself pleased with the building in “Architectural Features.” 


“6Const.. September 6, 1894, 4. 
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history and the history of design was a shade off. for while they correctly noted its 
classical style. they also observed that it was “strikingly suggestive of the old colonial 
style of southern residences. having the immense pillars in front.“*7 Perhaps even 
Margaret Mitchell would have balked at that. but it suggests an expression in the later 
southern fairs that the classical and “colonial” (the terms were often interchangeable) 
were particularly “southern.” 

The plans had to undergo a number of modifications to become an art gallery. 
Most of the windows from the original plan were removed. to avoid damaging sunlight. 
while the central gallery was broken into alcoves to display statuary. In keeping with the 
then-current (and now recurring) fashion. the walls were a “dull Pompeiian red.” the 
better to show off the gold frames of the paintings. The ornamentation inside. the Official 
Catalogue pointed out. was “very carefully designed after [talian Renaissance motifs.”78 
The interior space was later modified further. to provide three halls corresponding to the 
sections of the building. The central foyer. with alcoves for statuary. reached a height of 
forty-two feet. while a stairway led to a mezzanine gallery for prints and tapestry. The 
two side wings also had galleries. used for displays of paintings. with ceilings reaching to 
twenty-two feet.-9 

Elise Mercur designed her building around Gilbert's floor plans. While the 
building was designated as “classic colonial” in style. it had clear Palladian influences. [t 
originally featured a raised basement with the entrance on the main floor. The entrance 
lay behind a five-bay projecting portico in the Corinthian order. which continued through 
the balustrade to a special pedimented balustrade supporting a shallow dome. The 
building suffered relatively little on the exterior during its journey from the plans to the 


execution: the double stairway to the main entrance remained. as did the Corinthian 





“7 Const.. October 17. 1894. 2. 
“8 Official Catalogue: Cotton States and International Exposition (Auanta, GA: Clatlin & Mellichamp. 1895). 241: 
Const.. November 14. 1894. 14; sce also New York State Report. 179-81. tor more information regarding the interior. 
The recent exhibit at Adanta’s High Museum of Art, “Fine Art at the Cotton States and International Exposition: 
Adanta. 1895." did a wondertul job of displaying a selection of the works that were on exhibit in Atlanta in [895. 


“9 Const.. January 5. 1895, 5. 
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columns, though the portico was made slightly narrower and the top pediment below the 
dome was eliminated. The roof line was still worthy of note, according to the Official 
Catalogue: “All prominent pedestals of the roof balustrade are crowned with statues of 
different characters beautifully designed, and symbolic of woman and her power.’30 

Gilbert’s one extravagance at the Atlanta exposition was his Administration 
Building, which doubled as the main entrance. The Company had rejected Walter 
Downing’s initial plan for the Administration building, which would be located on the 
foundation of the old Piedmont Driving Course grandstand. primarily for reasons of cost 
and siting. [n February of 1895, the directors approved a plan for a new Administration 
Building, designed perhaps by Grant Wilkins himself, in the Tuscan style. It had a 
colonnade of heavy columns in front. and niches on either side of the entrance for statues 
of Henry Grady and Charles Collier.3! In early March. barely six months before the 
opening of the fair, the Executive Board decided to change course again. and requested of 
Gilbert a separate auditorium building, a fire department headquarters, and a combination 
gateway and administration building. Gilbert’s hasty design for the Administration 
Building, the Constitution's writer noted, “is to be given the effect of being very old and 
will be covered with moss and lichens.’’3? 

[t was a hodgepodge of features from famous medieval buildings, including 
Rheinstein. the famous castle on the Rhine, the doorway from the Bloody Tower of the 
Tower of London, and Warwick Castle in England.33 In mentioning the reference to 
Rheinstein, the Constitution’s writer noted that “From the Days of Henry the Fowler. that 
sturdy barbarian of 919, who laid the first stone and threw the bodies of his enemies off 
the ramparts in the rolling waters below, this castle has taken part in all the vicissitudes of 


the Prussian empire, and is still held as a point of defense between Mayence and 


30 Oficial Catalogue, 107. for more photographs, sce also New York State Report, Photo-Gravures, Atlanta Exposition 
& South [llustrated (Chicago. {L: The Adler Art Publishing Co., 1895). The original elevation appeared in Const., 
December 2, 1894, 6. 

3lConst., January 27, 1895, 16; February 20, 1895. 7. 

32Const.. March 13. 1895, 5. 

33tbid. 
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Coblentz.” The incongruity of having such references for the entrance of an exposition 
seems so vast as to have escaped the writer’s attention entirely. Exposition officials 
defended it in the Official Catalogue of the exposition. claiming that “The whole is 
particularly attractive. nor does the medieval effect seem out of place. for it asserts itself 
in the form of turrets. battlements. imbedded windows with old leaded glass and other 
ancient methods employed in building.”>4 It was a folly. but one which Gilbert and the 
exposition directors were willing to detend.35 

Clearly. not all the buildings at Atlanta’s exposition showed the Romanesque 
influence. The Woman's and Fine Arts Buildings. along with the Georgia 
Manufacturers’ Building which Gilbert also designed. were oases of classicism in the 
romantic terrain. while the cluster of entertainment buildings on the Midway Terraces as 
well as the Administration building gave a taste of the wild and exotic. The main theme 
as advertised to the nation. though. was Romanesque. To the later observer. the overall 
picture is confusing. By the 1890s. the Romanesque style had clear urban connotations. 
However. the naturalistic setting of the grounds. and even more the shingle siding on the 
buildings which referred to the new leisurely country estates. seemed to work against the 
urban. commercial image.*® This was a confusing image that intensified the lack of 
clarity in Atlanta’s architectural scheme. Nashville’s exposition promoters placed much 


more emphasis on the architecture. and presented a much clearer image. 





Official Catalogue, 7. 
33Gitbert noted that visitors may be tnghtened passing through the iron-spiked portcullis. but that they would then 
“hasten inside to breathe morc freely.” " Architectural Features.” 
36For information on the “Shingle Style.” see Vincent J. Scully, Jr.. The Shingle Stvle and the Stick Stvle: Architectural 
Theory and Design from Richardson to the Origins of Wright (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press. 1955: rev. ed. 
L971). and The Architecture of the American Summer: The Flowering of the Shingle Srvle (New York: The Temple 
Hoyne Buell Center for the Study of American Architecture. Columbia University. 1989). which includes an 
introduction by Scully. 
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Nashville 

The Tennessee Centennial Exposition. like Atlanta’s fair. fit in a romantic 
landscape: rolling terrain that clustered around two adjoining lakes with irregular 
shorelines. Also like Atlanta. the buildings at Nashville received greater emphasis than 
the landscape. The similarity. though. ended there. Nashville’s buildings were primarily 
variations of classical styles. designed by several local architects. Moreover. comments 
on the buildings and grounds by both the Centennial’s directors and outside observers 
focused almost exclusively on beauty. All of these factors set the Tennessee Centennial 
apart from the Atlanta exposition. and gave it some claim for uniqueness. 

The grounds were the heart of Nashville's beautiful setting. The Centennial 
Company chose the 200 acres of West End Park without the public rancor that attended 
the selection of Atlanta’s exposition site. Throughout 1894 and early 1895 a number of 
groups offered different areas for consideration. possibly hoping for a jump in land value 
as a result of the improvements made by the Centennial Company. The Nashville 
Traction Company urged Glendale Park. south of the city. while other private and 
neighborhood groups suggested Shelby Park. St. Cecelia Academy. Watkins Park. and 
others.37 The Centennial Company was in no hurry. as they had not settled on a location 
by the summer of 1895. 

They selected West End Park. formerly the site of a horse-racing track just outside 
the city limits. in August. Eugene Castner Lewis. the Centennial’s Director-General. was 
primarily responsible for the look of the grounds. Like Grant Wilkins in Atlanta. Lewis 
sought to emphasize the natural beauty of the grounds rather than create a formal and 
artificial setting (Figure 5). The buildings followed the contours of the gently rolling land 
which the Company had terraced. while curving walkways wound throughout the 


grounds. Everywhere on these paths. in Lewis’ plan. the visitor would have a view of 





37 see Banner. February 6. 1894. 3: September 6, 1894. 6: June 7. 1895. 5. 
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Figure 5. Bird’s Eye View. Nashville 1897 


some sort. “a statue. a fountain. a column. an arch—something beautiful to the eye.” 
Picturesque beauty would be the trademark of the Tennessee Centennial. and the feature 
that would make it distinct from all other expositions. Lewis heightened the natural 
effect with substantial plantings of blue grass, trees, flowers. and ornamented shrubs. 
The flowers in particular became a point of pride. and were an important factor in the 
image that the directors wanted visitors from the outside to understand: “already the idea 
of impressing Northern visitors with the idea that they are in the land of flowers has been 
made manifest by the erection of an arbor near the Auditorium.”38 

The Centennial Company began planning for the buildings in the autumn. Lewis 
opened the process quickly with what became the signature-piece of the Centennial. a 
full-scale replica of the Parthenon for use as the Fine Arts building. The Banner first 
brought it to public attention in September of 1895, with a sketch of Lewis’ original 
design and congratulatory notices: “From an artistic standpoint. the design of the 


Parthenon is still the unrivalled queen of all design, and no exposition ever conceived a 


38 Banner. March 30, 1896, 1: April 6. 1896, 1; June 1, 1896, 3. 
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more appropniate style of building for its fine arts.”39 The Centennial Company quickly 
adopted the style for the exposition as a whole. and sent out requests for building designs 
in the “colonial style of architecture.” 

The Centennial Company was slow in raising money and settling on a location for 
the grounds. but they were surprisingly speedy in arranging for the buildings. By 
December of 1895 the Company had the designs and bids for five of the buildings: 
Commerce. Fine Arts (Parthenon). Auditorium. Transportation. and Machinery. Within a 
month, the Company had designs in hand for six more buildings. and had already begun 
work on preparing the foundations.“ Their early efforts focused on the Parthenon. the 
Woman's Building, and the Auditorium. which they hoped to have opened in time for the 
Centennial Celebration on | June. 1896. 

The results were a mix of neoclassical styles.t' Ten different architects or firms 
designed the buildings on the Centennial grounds. under the general artistic direction of 
Director-General Lewis. With the exception of W.M. Aiken. the Treasury Department's 
Supervising Architect who designed the U.S. Government Building. all lived and worked 
in Nashville. William C. Smith, for example. who designed the Parthenon. the Main 
Entrance. and the History and Education Buildings. had designed a highly picturesque 
store for John Lea in Nashville as weil as the Tennessee State Penitentiary.47 Julius 
Zwicker. designer of the Agriculture and Transportation Buildings. had recently designed 
the main building for the new Pythian University in nearby Gallatin.43 Christian Asmus. 


a German immigrant. got his break with the Centennial and went on to secure such 


39 Banner. September 16. 1895. 8. 

40 Bunner. September 16. 1895. 8: December 4. 1895. 7: December 16. 1895. 1: December 21. 1895, 8: December 20. 
1895. 1. 

+lsee the building descriptions in Tennessee Centennial Exposition, pamphlet on file at Special Collections. Heard 
Library. Vanderbilt University. 1897). 4-31 passim. including Renaissance. Greek Cross. Roman. and Greek Doric. 

42 american Architect and Building News. 843 (March 26. 1892). 348: Banner. July 17. 1894. 7. 

43 Banner. May 3. 1894, 3: see illustration in American Architect and Building News 963 (June 9. 1894). 
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commissions as the downtown Arcade. the Cathedral of the Incarnation. and St. Bernard 
Academy, all in Nashville.44 

Several motives informed the choice for a classical theme. In the mid-1890s. as 
the impact of Chicago’s White City seeped into the nation’s taste and as the “American 
Renaissance” gained favor among leaders in American taste, monumental classicism 
seemed the order of the day, especially for public buildings.45 In Chicago, according to 
James Gilbert, this reflected an awareness of timeless standards of beauty in architecture. 
In the process of creating Chicago’s “perfect city” the planners would have “no ignorant 
clash of architectural competitors, no commercialism: no marketplace decisions” would 
influence the choice of architectural style.4© Outside observers quickly called attention to 
Chicago’s classical legacy at the Tennessee Centennial. One magazine called the 
ensemble of buildings “imposing,” and claimed that it looked “like a bit of the Columbian 
Exposition, set down under kinder skies, in a more genial climate.”47 Marks White 
Handly, writing in The Century Magazine, claimed that Nashville imitated if not rivaled 
Chicago’s fair: “a second example is given of the new love for architecture in America. 
which finds characteristic expression on a scale of magnificence beyond the dreams of an 
Oriental despot.”48 Whatever an Asian ruler would have thought of the grounds. the 
results must have impressed visitors who respected the wisdom and greamess of things 
classical. 

The classical style also fit the lingering sense of anti-commercialism that 


pervaded Nashville’s exposition. One of the legacies of the White City in Chicago, and 





44Melanie Cushing Richardson, "Eclecticism in the Architecture of Christian A. Asmus.” MA Thesis. Vanderbilt 
University, 1986. 

Richard Guy Wilson,“The Great Civilization,” in The American Renaissance 1876-1917 (NY: Pantheon Books. 
for The Brooklyn Museum, 1979). 
46}ames Gilbert, Perfect Cities: Chicago's Utopias of 1893 (Chicago, 1L: The University of Chicago Press. 1991): 91 
47*The Tennessee Centennial Exposition,” Scientific American, 76 (January 16, 1897): 36; see also F. Hopkinson 
Smith, "Some Notes on Tennessee's Centennial,” Scribner's Magazine 22 (September, 1897): 333-44. 

White Handly, "Tennessee and Its Centennial,” Century Magazine 54 (1897): 95. Benjamin Franklin Wilson 

{if continued this sentiment forty years later: "In this age of eager restlessness, constant experiment, and changing 
fashions, it is essential that we should have some standards of the beautiful preserved to us that are beyond question or 
criticism. Such a standard existed in the Parthenon at Athens, and the people of America and the world are indeed 
fortunate in its reproduction at Nashville;" The Parthenon of Pericles and its Reproduction in America (Nashville, TN: 
The Parthenon Press, 1937), 33. 
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the “City Beautitul” movement that followed it. was the sense that classical urban designs 
could ameliorate “unregulated commercialism and functionalism.” These designs 
imparted an awareness of history. which was felt to be a steadying force. This general 
appeal to the past clearly fit with the themes which Nashville’s promoters used in seeking 
support.49 

The classical imagery of Nashville’s exposition was also a deliberate appeal to the 
local and regional past. and through the past. a vision of the future. For nearly two 
generations. Nashvillians had called their city the “Athens of the South” as a result of its 
schools and colleges. The classical buildings at the fair. with the Parthenon as the 
centerpiece, served as an obvious symbol of that title. Nashville’s urban architectural 
legacy was as eclectic as that of any other city in Victorian America. with examples of 
Egyptian. [talianate. Romanesque. and other revivals.59 The Centennial buildings. 
however. let the city’s leaders emphasize and capitalize on their nickname. and as a result 
point to a strong cultural legacy. 

The Centennial’s promoters also used the classical theme to appeal to a standard 
image of the South's past. The region’s leaders and orators had long depicted the South 
as the nation’s bearers of the Greek democratic tradition. Southem states did indeed have 
a strong antebellum heritage of classical and Greek Revival buildings. though no more 
than other regions of the country. As George Chambers noted in the Parthenon’s 
comerstone-laying ceremony. the Parthenon would be familiar to all southern visitors 
“not because they have seen pictures of it. but because south of the Mason and Dixon line 
this is the type of architecture that was chosen” for public and private use.5! The 


Tennessee State Capitol (1845-59) in Nashville. designed by William Strickland. 


49.06 Gilbert, Perfect Cities. 18-19. for similar comments regarding Chicago 

OAanatole Senkevitch, Jr.. “Ninetcenth-Century Public Buildings in Nashville.” Antiques 100 (1971): 222-27: see also 
“Preface” in Thomas B. Brumbaugh, ed.. Architecture of Middle Tennessee: The Historic American Buildings Survev 
(Naskville, TN: Vanderbilt University Press, 1974). 
? lguoted in Justi. Official History. 113: sce also Michael W. Fazio and Patrick Snadon. "Greek Revival Architecture.” 
in Charles Reagan Wilson and William Ferris. eds... Encyclopedia of Southern Culture (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1989): 76-79. 
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provided an ideal example of the strong influence of classical architectural styles on 
American public buildings. The past that the Centennial’s directors referred to. though. 
was not ancient Greece. but America in the colonial and early national eras. In their 
promotional materials, they called the buildings “colonial” in style. not classical. Public 
buildings in colonial and early America were predominantly in classically-derived styles. 
This reflected a conscious attempt to gain status for the new nation and its states. and to 
place America squarely in the Western political tradition. Nashville's exposition 
architecture also allowed the city’s leaders to place Nashville. and the entire South. in that 


tradition. 
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Figure 6. Parthenon (Fine Arts Building). Nashville 1897 


The Fine Arts building in Nashville garnered more attention than any other 
building (Figure 6). It was a powerful building in its time; even today. standing alone in 
the middle of Centennial Park. it expresses a calm strength. Colonel William Smith. the 


architect. was a prodigious researcher and reconstructed the exact measurements and 
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proportions of the original building.°2 He had to alter the interior so that it would be safe 
and suitable as a fine arts gallery. and the Centennial’s promoters trumpeted its being 
fireproof with a limestone foundation. concrete floor. and brick walls. Given constraints 
of time and money. however. lath and plaster walls replaced the brick.53 The columns 
were built of wood and covered with staff. Smith originally planned to light the interior 
with artificial lights underneath an iron roof. but he soon changed it to a steel and glass 
roof. with indirect lighting coming from a skylight. The gables on each end and metopes 
in the frieze contained reproduction sculptures in plaster derived from the original 
Parthenon and elsewhere by C.S. MacGregor. While Smith could not reproduce all the 
architectural subtleties of the original Parthenon. his recreation was still a striking 
building.» 

Nashville’s Woman’s Department accepted the design for their building in 
December of 1895. Sara Ward Conley. a local painter and portraitist who had studied in 
France, won the competition.-> The building featured a central block with a screen of 
eight Doric columns in front of the main entrance. Two wings flanked the central block. 
with side entrances indicated by semi-circular porticoes which led to curved steps 
mirroring the shape of the porticoes.°® Conley then placed a temple. resembling the 
Parthenon. on the roof with its gable end directly above the central entrance. According 
to one contemporary observer. the Woman's Building in Nashville was “a Greek 


idealization of the typical Southern mansion. as exemplified in the ‘Hermitage.’ the 





32S mith had also designed the central building for Nashville's Centennial Exposition of 1880: sce Dovie. Nashville in 
the New South. 7. 

33Wilson. The Parthenon of Perictes. 35. 

34Se¢ Christopher K. Coleman. “From Monument to Muscum: The Role of the Parthenon in the Culture ef the New 
South.” Tennessee Historical Quarterty 49 (Fall 1990): 140-41. Smith paid $75 to have Dr. Penrose’s book on the 
Parthenon shipped from London: see Banner. December 4. 1895, 7: April 25. 1896. 1: September 2. 1896. 2. 
>Untitled clipping from American Art News. November 26, 1906. in Archives of American Art, Washington. D.C. 
mifilm no. N99. 

Quote from Official Catalogue. 70: sce also "The Centennial Exposition.” Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia (NY: D. 
Applicton & Co.), 763. 
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residence of General Andrew Jackson.” I[t was the Centennial’s first complete building: 
Conley received the building in May of 1896. and pronounced herself pleased.57 

The Auditorium was the only other building that the Company had completed by 
the Centennial Celebration on June |. 1896. George W. Thompson designed the structure 
as cruciform in plan. with four porticos supported by [onic columns: a promotional 
pamphlet called it “Colonial in design and Ionic in treatment.”58 A two-story curving 
colonnade connected each of the four wings. and a tall square tower with open sides rose 
from the center. Its north facade looked directly upon the Parthenon. while it also 
bordered the Minerals and Forestry Building to the east and the Government Building to 
the south. 

The largest building on the grounds was the Commerce Building, designed by B.J. 
Hodge & Bro. [t was a grand. sprawling building, and the long one-story arcade across 
the front accentuated its five-hundred-foot length. The central section rose from this 
horizontal element. as a rectangular block carried the arcade up to two stories with a 
balustrade. The main entrance was a triumphal arch with three bays and a gable 
decorated with relief carvings. A tall dome with a cupola above soared above this central 
unit. A two-story pavilion with a gallery was underneath the dome. while the rest of the 
interior featured a nave and side aisles. It was a strong and formal building, inspinng a 
faith in Nashville’s commercial strength: according to the Banner it was “a noble 
building with a mighty dome that suggests some ancient temple of the gods.”5? Lewis 
arranged the location of the Commerce Building so that its dome was directly in line with 


the ridge of the Parthenon. the statue of Pallas Athena on the grounds. and the cupola of 


>7Handly. 96. The clearest photo is in Thuss & Thuss. Art Album: in the caption. the writer noted that "the part above 
the roof proper...has been criticised from an artistic point of view.” See also Arthur Howard Noll. "The Tennessee 
Centennial,” The American Architect and Building News. 57 (October 23. 1897): 31-32: Banner. May 14. 1896, 5. 


38"Tennessce Centennial Exposition,” (in Special Collections, Heard Library. Vanderbilt University. 1897 48 pp.). 


59 Banner. September 5. 1896, 11. Fur photographs and brief descriptions. see Thuss & Thuss. Art Aljum. also . 
Banner, June 1. 1896. 5. 
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the State House downtown. Its proximity to the Parthenon was deliberate. according to 
Herman Justi, as it exemplified the “close relations of art and commerce.” 

W.M. Aiken was the lone non-Nashville architect for a major building. The 
Secretary of the Interior did not approve Nashville’s federal appropriation until early in 
1897. This gave Aiken fewer than five months to design his Government Building. He 
designed a classical building, in keeping with the Centennial’s theme, but it was less 
exuberant than many of the other buildings.®6! 

The Centennial came closest to the picturesque with its Negro Building, situated 
on the shores of “Lake Watauga” across from the Parthenon. Frederick Thompson 
designed this massive but restrained building, and he appeared to draw upon 
contemporary railway depots for some stylistic inspiration, particularly with the arcaded 
facade. Officially, it was dubbed a “Spanish Renaissance” building. This building, like 
Atlanta’s Negro Building two years earlier. was built by black workers.62 Its towers and 
domes suggested an Eastern feel, its richness and opulence accentuated by the red roof 
ules and the intricate moldings in the recessed windows of the arcade. [t was a prominent 
building on the grounds due both to its size and its location on Lake Watauga; it was. as a 
Banner writer noted. “of handsome design and imposing appearance.”63 

The fair’s main entrance set the tone of monumental classicism within the 
grounds. William C. Smith designed a very simple Doric colonnade for the entrance, 
with seven pairs of columns supporting an entablature with a projecting cornice. A statue 
of the Pallas Velatrix by Enid Yandell gave the colonnade a mildly picturesque feel. As 
one observer noted, this entrance is “plain, but ornamental. and a fitting introduction to 


the wonders beyond.’ 


justi, Official History, 336. 

Glee Thuss & Thuss, Art Album. 

62See Ruth Winton, "Negro Participation in Southern Expositions, 1881-1915." Journal of Negro Education, 16 
(Winter 1947); 39. 

63 Banner, September 5, 1896, 11. 

64 sce Thuss & Thuss, Art Album. 
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The classical wonderland inside these gates represented a choice by Nashville’s 
promoters to assert the city’s distinctiveness. In the city. its promoters claimed. cultural 
attainments were as prominent as commercial success. The spiritual and beautiful aspects 
of one moderated the material and competitive aspects of the other. Classical forms of 
architecture continued to symbolize higher culture in America. representing a realm of 
purity untouched and undefiled by such ugly considerations as profit. This seems odd 
considering the boasts by the Centennial directors that investors would indeed profit from 
the fair. Their architectural appeal, however. let them make the claim to being “truly 
American.” [n describing the buildings. contemporaries regularly used the adjectives 
“southern.” “colonial.” and “classical” interchangeably. This appeal to a unified past. 
like Atlanta’s assertions of being completely au courant with national commercial trends. 


helped to justify their place in the nation’s commercial life. 


Charleston 

Like Nashville and Atlanta. Charleston had moved with much of the rest of the 
nation. or at least the east coast. in architectural matters. Charleston architects had taken 
part in the full range of eclectic styles: they were early proponents of a form of 
Romanesque architecture before H.H. Richardson burst onto the scene. They had also 
kept pace with the technological side of American architectural development. Indeed. 
Beatrice Ravenel in her 1945 work on the city’s architects emphasized the city’s iron- 
frame store fronts from the 1850s. “If emphasis seems unduly placed upon these 
structural matters.” she noted as an apology. “it is by way of reaction to the general 
conception of Southern architecture as concerned entirely with the many-columned 


portico." Like those in Nashville five years before. though. Charleston's leading men 





63 Beatrice St. Julien Ravenel, Architects of Charleston (Charleston. SC: Carolina Art Association, 1945; rev. ed. 1964), 
chapter 1; likewise. sce similar comments by about Nashville in Senkevitch, "Nineteenth Century Public Buiidings in 
Nashville.” 
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chose not to draw upon this modern. current tradition. and opted instead for a style far 
removed from it. 

Bradford Gilbert had established himself as an architect for southern world’s fairs 
in Atlanta. Charleston’s leaders called him south again in 1900 to design their 
exposition. They selected Gilbert with little of the publicity that surrounded his selection 
in Atlanta. Indeed. much of his association with Charleston's exposition differed from 
his experience with Atlanta: his wider range of duties and the remarkably different. much 
more fanciful. style of the buildings. 

The Exposition Company began planning for the architectural features in the 
summer of [900. Neither official records. private papers. nor the newspapers reveal how 
the directors planned to coordinate the building program. whether they wanted a single 
architect as in Atlanta or a series of architects as in Chicago and Nashville. Several 
architects had applied to design buildings. but this elicited little public activity. Then in 
early August of 1900. with no warning, they announced Gilbert to the public as the 
supervising architect. While they gave him complete control and management of both 
the grounds and the buildings. they also gave him a very tight budget and not much 
time.°© He had a much wider range of duties compared to his work in Atlanta: beyond 
designing the buildings. this included designing and overseeing the construction of the 
landscape. commissioning sculpture. and laying out and overseeing the construction of 
roads, lighting, and sanitation and water supply. 

The directors of the Exposition Company gave Gilbert a specific mandate for the 
design of the buildings and grounds: maintain a southern motif.°7 This was as elastic a 
designation at the southern expositions then as it is now. and one wonders how either 
Gilbert or the Exposition Company’s directors could rationalize his final plans as in any 
way “southern.” The buildings which he designed. eclectic as they were. exhibited a 


S6VEC. July 17, 1900. 8; July 18. 1900. 4. 8: August 5. 1900, 3. 
OI The Buildings and the Builder.” Exposition 8 (July. 1901): 288-93. 
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vaguely Spanish baroque motif which drew on the West Indian theme and purpose of the 
fair. The ubiquitous architectural critic Montgomery Schuyler. in an open letter to 
Gilbert published in the New & Courier. identified the style: "At Chicago they called the 
style Columbian: at Buffalo they called it Pan-American. It is in fact what they call it in 
Charleston—the Spanish Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century."68 

These exuberant and romantic buildings fit well into the grounds. Whereas the 
buildings in Atlanta’s and Nashville’s fairs were arranged within naturalistic settings. 
Gilbert seemed more heavily influenced by the Chicago fair of 1893 in designing 
Charleston's exposition grounds. In Chicago. Frederick Law Olmsted designed a 
grounds plan which featured an area of geometrical formality (the Court of Honor). 
surrounded by a more pastoral. naturalistic area. In Charleston. Gilbert separated the two 
hundred and fifty acres into two roughly equal areas which met at a small neck. forming a 
figure-eight pattern (Figure 7). The “Natural” section centered on the old Washington 
Race Course. which the Exposition Company used as a parade ground and a setting for 
the regular horse races. Gilbert planned this as the picturesque part of the grounds. with 
winding paths and trees left as they were. It included a forty-acre lake. formed by a dike 
extending into the Ashley River. and various picturesque gardens. This section housed 
many of the more “cultural” buildings. including those of the Woman’s. Fine Arts. and 
Negro Departments. With tongue firmly in cheek. Gilbert concluded an explanation of 
the Natural section by noting that “The Garden of Eden was discovered and has been 
absolutely located adjoining the Women’s building and there seems to be scientific 
foundation for the exact location at this point.”®? To outside observers. this was the 


particularly “southern” section: picturesque. informal. and romantic. The New York 


68 Quoted in N&C. May [4, 1902. 6. 
®9Gilbert in Official Guide: The South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition. (Charleston. SC: The Lucas 
Richardson Company. [1901 ]). 25. 
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Times noted that much of the grounds. referring to the Natural section. would be “planted 
in live oak. so as to give the exposition a Southern appearance.”79 
The “Art” section contained a more formal arrangement of space. with much more 


pretentious buildings. The clear focus of the grounds was a rectangular mall. which 





Figure 7. Grounds Plan. Charleston 1901 


tormed a central “Court of Palaces.” The Court of Palaces was a clear reference to 
Chicago’s central Court of Honor. The length of the mall ran north and south. with the 
southern two-thirds being a rectangular sunken garden. Three main buildings. connected 
by a colonnade, framed the sunken garden at the south end.7! Of these three. the Cotton 
Palace stood at the head. at the far south end. flanked by the Palaces of Commerce and 
Agriculture (also known as the South Carolina building). The northern one-third of the 
mall was a smaller oval plaza running east and west. The Auditorium faced the Cotton 
Palace from the north. across the length of the garden. Its convex facade gave a reverse 
image of the oval plaza that it faced. While the ornate buildings contrasted strongly with 


the formal arrangement of the Art section. Gilbert sought to maintain a unity throughout 





TO New York Times, January 13. 1901. 6. 
Tl Recall that the colonnade was enclosed with glass. and used to house the federal government's exhibit. 
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the two sections by using a single treatment for the exteriors. This time, he painted most 
of the buildings in off-white, then called the exposition the “Ivory City,” another direct 
reference to Chicago’s “White City.” 
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Figure 8. Palace of Agriculture (South Carolina Building), Charleston 1901 


The Court of Palaces was the center of the exposition. Here, and in the 
Administration building that connected the Court of Palaces to the “Natural” section. 
Gilbert let his imagination loose. The details nearly defy description. Domes. arcades. 
finials. brackets. and more, dazzled and perhaps confused the eye. Of the three. the 
Palace of Agriculture, or South Carolina building, was the most ornate (Figure 8). 
Simply to describe the building’s particulars would require pages. While the basic plan 
differed relatively little from his Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts building at Atlanta, the 
detailing and ornamentation made this building stand apart. In plan, the other two 
Palaces were nearly identical: rectangular exhibit halls, with arcaded windows across the 
front on either side of a grand projecting central entrance underneath a domed cupola.72 


The differences were primarily at the ends of the buildings. He used his familiar square 


?2Floor plans of the main buildings can be found in Official Guide. (South Carolina) 
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comer turrets on the South Carolina building. or the Palace of Agriculture. and used 
curved gables on the Palace of Commerce. The Cotton Palace. though. which had the 
place of honor at the head of the Court. featured a simple hipped roof without separate 
comer treatments (Figure 9). The more elaborate. columned entrance portico. and a taller 
dome with an additional small cupola at the top. indicated the importance of the building 


and the centrality of cotton for the exposition and the state. 73 
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Figure 9. Cotton Palace. Charleston 1901 


The Administration building here. as in Atlanta. was perhaps the most exotic of 
the group. if not the most lavishly omamented. Gilbert designed Charleston's 
Administration building to fit its precise spot on the grounds where the two sections met. 
The convex side facing the grounds featured a domed. three-story semicircular portion 
surrounding the joint. Visually. the Administration Building was extremely rich. “with 
picturesque gables. enriched ornamentation and projecting corbels. brackets. cornices and 
label moulds.”’* Officially it was a combination of Spanish Renaissance and Spanish 


Mission architecture. which came through most clearly in the roof and the corbelled 


73, have derived much of this trom my “Architecture for the Future at the Charleston Exposition.” Perspectives in 
Vernacular Architecture, Volume VII (Knoxville. University of Tennessee Press. forthcoming). 


74The Buildings and the Builder.” Exposition 8 (July. 1901): 288. 
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eaves. Gilbert created two very different impressions with the two sides of the 
Administration building. The facade was open and inviting: it extended welcoming arms 
to the public. and offered a sort of funnel through which visitors could enter the 
fairgrounds. When visitors looked at it from within the grounds. however. they saw a 
strongly projecting. picturesque structure. with the emphasis on the semi-circular rotunda 
which served as a reception space.75 

This building as much as any other at the grounds created the romantic imagery of 
Charleston’s Exposition. A writer for the Exposition magazine expressed it most vividly: 
“It is not so much the domes and facades. nor the deep tiled roof. though all these have 
much meaning, no doubt. but it is the doors and windows which at a glance takes us deep 
into the pages of some old Spanish romance. These only lack the damsel within and the 
cavalier without to complete the ideal.’ While this confuses the southern “cavalier” 
with Spanish knights. the intent was clear. The Spanish/West Indian style had more 
specifically Charleston references than references to the South in general. However. the 
romanticism of these buildings struck a chord with those who sought the Old South of the 
popular image.”7 

The buildings in the Natural section seemed rather tame compared to the vibrant 
buildings in the Court of Palaces. The Negro Buiiding, for example. was much more 
restrained than the other buildings at the fair. or indeed the other Negro Buildings in 
Atlanta and Nashville. In Nashville, and to some extent in Atlanta. the Negro Buildings 
were on a comparable scale and level of ornamentation with the rest of the buildings. 
Charleston’s Negro building, though. was smaller and sat in a more isolated part of the 
grounds. surrounded by trees on one side and ringed by the smaller outbuildings of the 


“Negro Village.” It was similar in style to the other Negro department buildings. though. 


3 See Official Guide (South Carolina), 24. 

16The Growth of the Exposition City.” Exposition 6 (May 1901): 211. 

This imagery was particularly well described in William R. Taylor. Cavalier and Yankee: The Old South and 
American National Character (NY: George Braziller. Inc.. 1961). 
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albeit much simpler. with the emphasis on the shallow roof covered in tiles.78 A mere 
180 x 64 feet. it was a one-story U-shaped building. the focus being the doorway in the 
middle of the courtyard. Neither official reports nor newspaper accounts offered direct 
explanations. but clearly the Negro Department played a less vital role in Charleston’s 
exposition than similar departments did in Adanta or even Nashville. The building's 
unpretentious design and remote location mirror this lack of emphasis. 

Charleston's grounds featured two classical buildings. Gilbert's Fine Arts 
Building, and the Woman’s Building which was set in a restored eighteenth century 
mansion. [n the same way as at Atlanta. these were outposts of classicism amid a more 
Romantic and picturesque set of buildings. The Fine Arts building did. however. follow 
the basic design and structural features of Fine Arts buildings elsewhere. Designed by 
Bradford Gilbert. it featured a fireproof brick construction. with the interior finished in 
gray stucco and lit by a skylight that ran the length of the building. It was a rectangular 
building in plan. with the exterior corners accentuated by massive military sculpture 
groups on projecting bases. which came from the recently-destroyed Dewey Monument 
in New York City’s Madison Square. each surmounted by a blind triangular pediment.”? 
The absence of windows added to the feeling of strength and stability imparted by the 
comer statue groups: as the Official Guide noted. “the Palace of Art. while less ornate 
than the structures of “Spanish Renaissance’ architecture which stands in the Art section. 
is most dignified and satisfying. with the simple and massive outlines and splendid 
groups of statuary.”’8° 

The principal imagery of the exposition clearly was that of “the Spanish 
Renaissance of the sixteenth century.” For a city seeking to show its promise in 


America’s commercial future. it seemed an unusual choice. [t made sense on two levels. 


78Sce the one unsuccessful photo of the building in Charleston and the South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian 
Exposttion: An Illustrated Souvenir of the Beautiful Exposition and of Historic Places and Prominent Features of the 
City (Boston. MA: Robert Allan Reid. Publisher. 1902). n.p. See also Winton. "Negro Participation.” 40-41. 


T9N&C. November 16. 1901. 8. 
80 Official Guide( South Carolina). 49. 
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though. The title itself suggests one way: the South Carolina. {nterstate and West Indian 
Exposition. With the upcountry cotton traffic being taken away from them by the new 
railroads. Charleston’s new business leaders sought to make use of the city’s excellent 
harbor. recently improved with federal assistance. In 1901. with the Spanish-American 
War recently behind them. they had reason to hope that Cuba and Puerto Rico would be 
rich markets for a long time to come. and the architecture reflected this hope. In effect. it 
was a ploy to make Charleston attractive to a romanticized Spanish heritage of the West 
Indies. as well as to emphasize Charieston’s own West Indian legacy. Indeed. they hyped 
the Spanish heritage regularly. An article in the News & Courier. for example. noted that 
Gilbert “has harmonized with our own beautiful Colonial the most effective 
characteristics of the old Spanish.”8! The buildings complemented the attempts to 
stimulate trade with the West Indies. as articles on different aspects of life and business in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico appeared regularly in the local newspapers and in the promotional 
literature. 

This conscious ploy. though. was not the only way to understand the romanticism 
and sentimentality of the buildings. At the time. the exposition’s promoters did not revel 
in sentiment for its own sake. but rather as a magnet for the nation’s attention. Once they 
secured this. they could then display the city’s latent commercial vitality. At another 
level. however. this romantic and sentimental image indicated a way of fitting into late 
Victorian America of which they were barely aware. As the twentieth century 
progressed. many Americans came to have doubts as to the merits of progress. 
“Improvement” may have its unpleasant side. even as the old-fashioned may have its 
benefits. The increasing influence of the historic preservation movement. outdoor and 
“living” history museums, and the Colonial Revival movement in the arts. testified to this 
sentiment. As a number of observers noted regarding Charleston's exposition. here was 


something to treasure in this fast-paced, modern world. The city’s new “young” business 


f l quoted in N&C. October 23. 1900, 8. 
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men would find the city’s salvation in the past and its values: however much they 
proclaimed to look forward, the exposition’s architecture looked the other way, and the 
rest of the nation would come to value it on precisely that account. 

Each of the three fairs presented very different images, and one searches for 
reasons why each looked the way that it did and what messages the developers of each 
hoped to send out via the buildings and grounds. These men and women were intensely 
aware that the architecture would constitute an exhibit of its own, and would reflect on 
the city that gave it to the world. In effect, the architecture revealed visually the different 
foundations for the New South, rooted in different places in the past, the present. and the 
future. 

Architecture played a less important role in setting the image of the fair in Atlanta 
than in the other two cities. Atlanta’s leaders pointed to the fact of their having created 
an exposition, rather than to what their fair looked like, in their attempt to create a 
positive image of the city. The only direct evidence for their choice of architectural style 
points to budget considerations. Their own comments. and Gilbert’s assurances. made 
this clear. The negative evidence, while far from conclusive. is suggestive: they did not 
request designs for classical buildings. There may have been an interest in distancing 
themselves from Chicago and that fair’s classical imagery. This attempt to create their 
own image apart from Chicago’s relates to an unstated theme which pervades the 
editorials and other comments by Atlantans: Atlanta’s leaders seemed at times to argue 
that their city need not seek to play in the big leagues. Instead, they needed only to let 
everyone else know that it already was playing there. Architecturally, it need not turn to 
the romanticized past, with archaeologically correct classical buildings, but instead reflect 
the current trends in an economical and efficient way. 

Both Atlanta and Nashville used these expositions, and the buildings that 
comprised them, as ways to ameliorate the negative images of the South after the Civil 


War. Atlanta’s leaders wanted the outside world to see them as part and parcel of the 
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nation’s commercial and manufacturing developments. Atlanta. according to the image 
arising from the exposition, had left behind its bad ways. and was now simply a part of 
the rest of the nation. with the same values that was rapidly building the northeast and 
midwest. Through the Tennessee Centennial. Nashville’s leaders sought instead to 
highlight the positive aspects of the southern past. and to suggest that it was essentially 
the same as the broader national past. They did this by calling on the common roots of 
classical imagery which commercial and cultural leaders in the North could both 
understand and approve. 

While Atlanta looked to the national present. and Nashville to the past. Charleston 
looked to its own particular future. It was a wishful future. one in which Charleston 
would serve as the port of import and export for the West Indies. The fair’s promoters 
exhibited a naive self-consciousness in their selection and approval of a style. pandering 
to a potential audience in a way that might even have made Atlanta’s leaders blush. The 
progressive business leaders in the city sought to break free of the restrictions imposed on 
them by the older and more conservative commercial elite. Feeling themselves passed by 
in the hunt for commercial glory as the railroads passed them by. they sought to catch the 
next commercial tide. the West Indian trade. All they had was the future. and sought an 


architecture that suggested where they might be in the future. 
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CHAPTER 5 


COMMERCIAL AND FOREIGN EXHIBITS 


With grounds and buildings designed and under construction. Atlanta. Nashville. 
and Charleston now had the basics. They had organizations that were growing ever more 
complex. and they had burgeoning war-chests with individual. corporate. and public 
money. [In addition. they also had rationales and sales pitches. expressions of purpose 
and goals: they had something to say to the world. Messages. though. need people to 
hear them. The creators of these expositions sought to articulate favorable images of the 
present South. and hopeful visions of the future South. They needed people to come and 
see them. Exhibits and special events were the heart of the expositions. and provided the 
draw for most of the visitors. The exposition officials were concerned for the content of 
the exhibits: people would expect amusement and entertainment. and if all went well they 
would leave willing to spread good news about the South. [n addition. the various 
companies that sent displays. many of them from the South. would ring up new sales and 
thus provide an immediate economic boost to the region. 

The exhibits themselves, however. were only a part of the intended message. The 
leaders in these cities had to let the world know that they could command the resources 
necessary to pull off such an event, and thus deserve to be part of the nation’s commercial 
life. The leaders of these expositions hoped to bring attention to the cities as much as to 
celebrate an event. and in the late nineteenth century. expositions could generate attention 
like few other public events could. An exposition by definition featured attractive 
buildings filled with wide-ranging exhibits: no-one would pay attention to a city without 
these essentials. The commercial exhibits formed the foundation of an exposition. even 


though a great world’s fair would need more. 
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Exhibits and special events also formed peoples’ experiences at these fairs. Aisle 
after aisle. building upon building filled with all the bounteous products of man and 
nature: for those lived with little to spare. such visions of plenty and potential must have 
been [little short of wondrous. These visions were also ones that southern visitors could 
share with people from around the nation. The blend of uniformity and multiplicity that 
characterized the organization of the southern fairs continued into their exhibits. Visitors 
who went to all three would have seen many of the same displays. By the time that they 
finished wandering through Charleston’s buildings in 1902. they may indeed have felt a 
strong sense of deja vu. Many entrepreneurs made a living by sending displays and 
amusements from one exposition to another. and helped to establish a certain 
commonality of experience throughout the nation. 

At the same time, these fairs arose from local needs and resources. The exhibits. 
many of them familiar to an exposition-savvy public. gained distinction through the 
context: by being in southern expositions and in local settings. they had new meaning. 
Both the architectural setting and the promotional literature gave a ditferent hue to the 


dominant theme of regional commercial development that all the exhibits supported. 


The Settings 

Atlanta's leaders planned for their exhibits with an attitude. They had a point to 
prove. Chicago's World’s Fair ot [893 was barely closed when planning for Atlanta's 
exposition began. and it provided the touchstone for organizing the exhibits. The South 
had been shamefully underrepresented at Chicago's fair: nearly everyone who wrote 
about Atlanta’s exposition echoed this theme. The problem. according to these writers. 
stemmed from the constitutional restrictions on spending which many southern 
legislatures had recently enacted. William Y. Atkinson. Governor of Georgia. wrote in 


the North American Review that this was a response to “the limitless prodigality of 
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reconstruction governments.” However responsible this reaction was. he argued. it did 
prohibit southern governments from sending exhibits to Chicago. Southern businessmen 
tailed also. though. by refusing to send their own exhibits. Georgia’s businessmen 
realized their mistake too late to get into Chicago’s fair. he explained. and as a result “the 
leading people of Atlanta took hold of the matter and resolved to show the world that it 
was no poverty of resources. largely undeveloped though some of these might be. that the 
failure to exhibit at Chicago was due.”' The South needed a chance to show its 
commercial promise. and Atlanta would graciously provide the stage. 

Chicago also provided a foil for the specific plan of exhibits at Atlanta. The 
adolescent southern city clearly could not compete with Chicago in terms of drawing 
power for exhibits. Charles Collier. the president of the Exposition Company. turned this 
to Atlanta's advantage by sounding a democratic note. He claimed that most of 
Chicago's exhibits “were of interest only to a small number of scientific people. These 
we shall exclude and devote the space gained to exhibits that will be of interest to the 
people. for this is an exposition given by the people and they shall have the benefits.” 
Walter Cooper. the Exposition Company’s director of publicity and promotion. took a 
different tack. [Instead of taking in every exhibit that came to the doorsteps. as Chicago 
had done. Adlanta’s officials “exercised their best efforts to raise the standard of 
excellence so high. and to eliminate mediocre exhibits to such an extent. that the 
Exposition would commend itself to the public. not as the largest. but the best and 
choicest collection ever made.”” Charging for floor space was one way of insuring 
quality. he argued. as it helped to avoid “duplicate exhibits from rival manufacturers. 
whose only aim was a desire to advertise. rather than to educate the people and aid in 


building up the country.’ 





TW.Y. Atkinson. "The Adanta Exposition.” North American Review 467 (October. 1895): 387. Similar comments can 
be found in Clark Howell, “The World's Event for 1895. The Cotton States and [nternauonal Exposition.” Review of 
Reviews 11 (February, 1895): 159; and in most of the contemporary articles cited in this section. 

quoted in Const.. August 19, 1894, 19. 

Swalter Cooper. "The Cotton States and [nternational Exposition.” Frank Lestie’s Popular Monthiv 40 (November. 
1895): 514. Adanta's “fair is superior to that of Chicago, quality and not quantity being considered.” Atkinson. “The 
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The underlying goal of Atlanta’s exhibits was to display the city’s energy. safely 
contained for use in modern commercial life. As the Constitution’s Maude Andrews 
commented, “the old South of romance and inertia is dead. and in its place there has 
sprung a condition far different.”4 The thrust of the exhibits was directed toward 
manufacturing and the region’s wealth of natural resources. With these exhibits. 
Governor Atkinson proclaimed, “the development that has kept pace with the world in 
manufacturing and other lines. and the resources that could be catalogued only by 
exhausting the lists of mineralogy, forestry, agriculture, and pomology [will be] left for 
the visitor to see for himself as he passes through the thirteen large main buildings in 
which the exhibits of the Cotton States Exposition are barely contained.” Such exhibits, 
he concluded. would help to do away with northern misrepresentations of the South. At 
the fair, the visitor could “see for himself that the South is neither the home of crime nor 
the abode of lawlessness, and that the people whom he will meet from every State in the 
cotton belt are as quiet and peaceful citizens as himself.’”’5 

The Atlanta exposition was not an attempt to lead the nation to any new cultural 
frontiers. Instead, its officials sought to bring people to the South, and to Atlanta 
especially. Atlanta’s leaders seemed to reason that a city joins the national and 
international mainstream, not by being a cultural or intellectual center, but by getting 
traffic of all sorts through the city gates and having something for them to buy. They 
sought an economic assimilation of Atlanta into the modern era; intellectual and cultural 
developments would grow only from the foundations laid by commercial vitality. 
introducing ever more money and people to the city. 

Atlanta's buildings reflected this hope. With no centerpiece to attract public 


attention, in the manner of the Parthenon in Nashville or the Cotton Palace in Charleston, 


Atlanta Exposition,” 386. Henry Adams also made passing reference to the welter of exhibits at the Chicago 
exposition: "The industrial schools tried to teach so much and so quickly that the instruction ran to waste. Some 
millions of other people felt the same helplessness, but few of them were seeking education, and to them helplessness 
seemed natural and normal;” Education of Henry Adams, 341. 

4Maude Andrews, "The Auanta Exposition.” Leslie's Weekly (September 26. 1895): 199. 

Atkinson, "The Atlanta Exposition,” 390, 391. 
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the impression of Atlanta’s exhibits was more like the buildings themselves: solid. 
uniform, and serious. Nashville’s exposition promoters turned this theme around. as they 
carried the theme of beauty and culture from fund-raising into the realm of exhibits. Not 
only was the Parthenon the center of attention, but two new departments made their 
exposition debuts. Children’s and History. These features allowed the fair’s leaders to 
claim that the Centennial had significant purposes other than crass commercialism. 
Southern sentiment. according to the Tennessee Centennial. would pave the South’s way 
into the nation’s commercial life. 

The “old South of romance” still lived in both Nashville and Charleston. though 
their handling of this old South differed widely. As in Atlanta. Nashville’s visitors 
wandered through an array of fancy goods and farm equipment. butter churns and 
dynamos. Companies from around the nation sent exhibits for display in the several 
buildings. various counties from Tennessee sent displays of their resources. and the 
standard amusement features entertained the crowds in the “Vanity Fair.” The 
surroundings. though. and the discussions involving the exhibits. created a different 
image and suggested a different approach to modernization in the South. 

Director-General E.C. Lewis. according to the Bunner. “realized that the sense of 
sight is the first to be appeased at expositions.”® He hoped that the exteriors of the 
buildings and the grounds would entice the visitor to look at the wonders within. Beauty 
was the prepotent theme of the Centennial. immersing those who attended the fair. 
Visitors to the Tennessee Centennial entered Arcadia. a romantic and pastoral 
wonderland filled with temples of imposing sizes and varying shapes. The soft lines of 
the park. abounding with flowers and fountains. eased the authoritative presence of the 
classical buildings. Baskette boasted that “the Exposition taken as a whole is the most 
beautiful ever seen in this country.” as he pointed to “indescribably attractive [grounds] 


with the landscape garden effects, their wealth of flowers. their fountains and lakes and 
“Banner February 24. 18497. 7. 
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the splendid effects produced by contrast with the stately white buildings.”’ The setting 
contained and modified the exuberance of the exhibits. and gave them an added 
importance as part of a broader and deeper history: a classical legacy shared by all 
Americans that inspired healthy political and commercial institutions both North and 
South. 

Charleston’s exhibits took a separate direction, in which the thrust was 
aggressively. solely. commercial. Indeed. manufacturing was minimized in favor of 
commerce. Charleston’s exposition would demonstrate the viability of an extended trade 
with the West Indies by way of Charleston’s restored port. Charleston's leaders went 
beyond Nashville, though, in creating a romantic setting. Bradford Gilbert designed an 
ornate and imaginative landscape to surround the exhibits. though without the specific 
cultural and historical overtones of Nashville’s exposition. The Court of Palaces was the 
only truly formal space at these three expositions. with three ornate “palaces” and an 
auditorium arranged symmetrically about a sunken garden. This Court was the first view 
that visitors had upon entering the front gate. The view from within the garden. looking 
upward at the palaces with their elaborate facades and cupolas. would have been even 
more imposing. Mrs. S.R. Artman. a local poet who attempted an epic based on the 
exposition, sought to express this visual impact, with stunning understatement: 


The Great Exposition’s architecture, 
Is made of plaster and frescoes. 
So artistically made that my lecture 
Cannot describe its fine cupolas.’ 


'Banner. July 28. 1897. 4. 
or Cuyler Smith. "The Ivory City: The Charteston Exposition as an Index of the New South,” Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthiv 53 (March 1902): 493. 
Mrs. S.R. Artman, Glimpses of the Sunny South (NY: F. Tennyson Neely & Co., 1903): 25. My thanks to Dr. John 
Hammond Moore for locating this treasure for me in the South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina. 
Columbia, SC. 
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They were highly picturesque buildings which must have excited the imagination of the 
visitors. Unfortunately. such heightened expectations. along with Mrs. Artman’s poetic 
aspirations. often went unfulfilled. 

Charleston's leaders faced a number of problems in planning for their exhibits. 
One was that this was the third southern exposition in six years. E.L. Tessier. Jr.. the 
director of exhibits and concessions. adopted the now-familiar plan of showing live. 
dynamic exhibits. He hoped that this would appeal to people of various professions. who 
“will each find some special line of work in which he takes interest. fully illustrated in all 
the phases through which it passes.” As he noted. though. world’s fairs and their 
exhibits were becoming “nothing new.”!0 Frederick Wagener. the President of the 
Exposition Company. reiterated this fear in a speech at “Illinois Day.” He too admitted 
that expositions were nothing new. “but he trusted that expositions had not outlived their 
usefulness. Even if so many people do not visit an exposition now from curiosity. there 
may be more. he said. who will come with a view to studying the resources and 
possibilities of the country and the results may be even more desirable.“1! The broader 
context that informed Nashville’s fair evaporated: Charleston needed the money and the 
population. and international commerce would bring them there. 

Along with the potential ennui. delays hurt Charleston's exhibits. While the 
Company had completed many of the buildings by the opening day. only a few were yet 
ready for installation. Exhibits at expositions tended as a matter of course to appear 
throughout the run of the fair: the officials accepted and even approved of this. as the 
appearance of new features encouraged repeat visits. At Charleston. though. some of the 
crucial exhibits did not appear for months after the opening. One Oregonian visitor 
observed that the Exposition Company “opened its gates on the date set. taking the fee 


from visitors when their Exposition was yet incomplete. The visitor got nothing for his 





1ODepartment of Exhibits and Concessions.” Exposition (lanuary. 1901). 51: see also E.L. Tessier. Jr.. "Department of 
Exhibits and Concessions.” Exposition (February. 1901). 89-90. 
l TWagener’s speech was paraphrased in V&C, March [2. 1902. 6. 
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money....°1@ Reports like this circulated around the country. encouraging people to stay 
away. 

Finally. Charleston's exposition was alone among these three in not receiving a 
federal appropriation in advance. Although Charleston did eventually secure the 
government s exhibits. and a retroactive appropriation. this initial failure set the tone of 
defeat and failure that haunted the fair from its opening. The significance of this failure 
went beyond the government's physical presence at the fair. though. While government 
appropriations provided for buildings and exhibits. they were perhaps more influential in 
attempts to secure official foreign representation. Foreign affairs were at the heart of 
both Atlanta's and Charleston’s expositions. and their respective searches for foreign 


exhibits provided a useful comparison demonstrating the impact of federal support. 


Foreign Exhibits 

The era of American expansion into international affairs in the late nineteenth 
century has long been a topic of interest to historians of American foreign relations. As 
the first time that America met the world as a genuine power. this interest is 
understandable. The relations between world’s fairs and the expansion of American 
commerce and general influence abroad has also been noted.!? A southern interest in 
overseas commercial expansion has lately been studied as well. and this forms the more 
immediate context tor these world’s fairs.'4 Southern leaders under the creed of the New 
South continued a legacy begun in the early nineteenth century of calling both for local 
manufacturing of southern cotton and for making a strong push to export these 


manufactured goods. According to a recent study by Patrick Hearden. these calls 





12 eC. June 17. 1902. 5, 

[3This theme 1s central w Robert Rydell’s interpretauion of the meaning of American international expositions: see 
Rydell. Aff the World's a Fair. See also Emily Rosenberg, Spreading the American Dream: American Economic and 
Cultural Expansion, 1890-1945 (New York: Hill and Wang. 1982): 3-7. 

l4sce Patrick J. Hearden. [Independence and Empire: The New South's Cotton Mill Campaign, 1863-1901 (DeKalb: 
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throughout the nineteenth century emphasized the liberating effect of southern exports: if 
southern mills could foist their goods overseas. it would give a base of strength and 
independence to the South. After the Civil War. according to Hearden. southern mill- 
building was not a gracious attempt at sectional reconciliation but rather a new way to 
tight the sectional battle. The reconciliation came only in the wake of depression in the 
1890s. when North and South joined forces to call for expansion in order to salvage the 
American economy. 

While this may overplay the antagonism and combativeness of southern industrial 
supporters. it does succeed in pointing clearly to an intriguing irony. The road to 
renewed southern strength in the late nineteenth century came by way of the tools which 
forged greater nationalism. namely the development of large-scale manufacturing actively 
supported by the federal government. with a growing reliance on foreign trade. In order 
to beat the northerners. southerners had to use northern methods. while still holding to 
some form of southern distinctiveness. It is an intriguing dilemma. requiring southern 
leaders to walk a razor’s edge in seeking support from both North and South. 

Latin America rather than Europe provided the focus for both Atlanta’s and 
Charleston's expositions. As one observer noted regarding Charleston's fair. the main 
purpose was “the expansion of American commerce in the neighbouring. open. growing 
and profitable fields of the West Indian islands.“!© Foreign affairs generally had begun to 
play a larger part in the nation’s political and economic life after the Civil War. and 
nations in Central and South America were the particular areas of interest. American 
imports of tropical and subtropical products grew during the 1890s despite the Spanish- 
American War in 1899. The end of the war. which brought Cuba and Puerto Rico into 
the American sphere of trade and influence. portended even more increases. A Census 


Review in 1900 noted that “a large proportion of the growing demand for tropical and 


lS Hearden. Independence and Empire. especially 37-50. 
l6Smith. "The {vory City.” 491. 
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subtropical products can be supplied by the islands which have recently come into closer 
relations with the United States.”!7 

One of the principal goals for these fairs was to secure for America generally. and 
the South particularly. a greater part of Latin America’s trade. The earliest proposed title 
tor Atlanta's fair. indeed. was the Cotton States and Pan-American Exposition: the 
directors substituted “International” for “Pan-American” to make the fair seem more 
comprehensive.'* Charleston's leaders avoided these titular subtleties. often shortening 
the fair’s name simply to the “West Indian Exposition.” The leaders of Charleston's 
exposition. unlike those in Atlanta or Nashville. pursued foreign trade as a nearly 
exclusive goal. 

Atlanta's federal appropriation opened the channels of the U.S. State Department. 
which proved crucial in getting Latin American representation. In September. 1894. the 
Exposition Company commissioned Isaac Avery. formerly an owner of the Atlanta 
Constitution and the author of a history of Georgia. to procure exhibits in South America. 
He received support through American diplomatic channels. and a number of American 
consuls offered their official and personal support and introductions. The State 
Department's role appeared to be pivotal. Antonio Macchi was Avery's counterpart in 
Europe on behalf of the Adanta exposition. and he secured only private exhibits in the 
absence of direct State Department assistance. While Macchi also had to overcome 
European ignorance of Atlanta and competition from other European expositions. he 
admitted that the lack of formal diplomatic assistance stymied his etforts.!9 

Mexico provided a useful case in point. as it was an important target for the 
exposition’s promoters. American relations with Mexico had been tempestuous 


throughout the nineteenth century. reaching bottom in the Mexican-American War in 


The Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United Stures: Annual Review (House document 123. pt. 2. 
Washington, DC: Government Printing Office. 1900). 21. 

18 Const... January 5. 1894. 4. 

'9 Const.. October 6. 1895. 13. 
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1846. Later in the century commerce and industrial development augured easier 
relations; American engineers and architects such as Bradford Gilbert, and capitalists like 
Wiliam Greene Raoul of Atlanta, proved influential in developing the Mexican National 
Railway, for example.20 Since London’s first international exposition in 1851, world’s 
fairs represented peaceful international relations through commercial developments. 
Atlanta’s exposition leaders sought to blend these legacies by securing exhibits from 
Mexico. 

Isaac Gray. U.S. Minister to Mexico, offered his endorsement of the exposition in 
the attempt to get a Mexican appropriation: in an interview with the Constitution. he 
offered to do everything he could both privately and officially. A proponent of tariff 
reform and interested in fostering Pan-American trade relations. he believed that 
Atlanta's exposition would stimulate American trade with Mexico.21 The exposition’s 
first representative to Mexico, Charles Redding, though. was unsuccessful in securing a 
government exhibit. Charles Collier then sent Avery to Mexico City, requesting that 
when Avery had finished in South America he “take passage by the most expeditious 
route to Vera Cruz and proceed at once to the Capital and open fire on President Diaz.”22 

Avery's assault on the Mexican president stressed mutual economic development 
across the border. Mexico. he argued in a letter to Diaz, is “allied to us by every band of 
North American geographical brotherhood. great railways and ship lines. similar political 
institutions, and warm and growing relations of trade and friendship.” The goal. he 
continued, was to get business men of both nations together so that they could “organize 
reciprocal plans and facilities of both business and development.”23 Avery reiterated this 
Pan-Americanism in a letter to Venezuela’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. claiming that the 


United States, and Atlanta’s leaders through the exposition, wanted “to secure the 


20Raoul, a director of the Mexican National Railway, was an early supporter of a Mexican exhibit at Atianta's 
Expusition; recall from chapter 4 that Raou!'s house on Peachurce Street was designed in [892 by Bradford Gilbert. 
architect of the Central Station in Mexico City for the Mexican National Railway. See Const.. January [1, 1894, 1. 


21 Const., January 13. 1894, 1. 
22Charles Collier to {.W. Avery, March 15, 1895. Avery Correspondence, Atlanta Historical Society (AC/AHS). 
“31, W. Avery to Porfirio Diaz, April 25. 1895, AC/AHS. 
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international business supremacy of our American Western Hemisphere. by a closer 
union of the two great continents.” [n such a scheme as the exposition offered. the 
various nations would develop “the unity of American sentiment and welfare.” which 
would be of benefit to all nations. The appeal apparently worked. and Diaz approved 
an official Mexican exhibit. 

The U.S. State Department made Avery's job easier throughout Latin America. 
[In November of 1894. for example. Secretary of State Walter Gresham extended the 
government's invitation to the Argentine government. When its government appointed a 
commission to create an exhibit. W.J. Buchanan. U.S. Minister to Argentina. requested 
that the Exposition Company provide them with good space. free of charge. in the main 
building “inasmuch as this appointment has been made almost wholly as a compliment to 
the U.S.“ In Chile. the American consul had worked with both the nation’s President 
and Avery to secure an appropriation and official exhibit. Even though the Chilean 
government was occupied with debates over specie payments. it still approved an exhibit 
of nitrates.26 

Charleston’s leaders could only look wistfully at Atlanta’s foreign experience. 
They had begun to link an expanded West [ndian trade to the state’s cotton 
manufacturing. as they hoped to lure the upstate’s textiles back to Charleston's port. 
Increased manutacturing within Charleston was not their goal. Instead. they wanted the 
state’s manufacturing products to go through the city’s port. In a sense they followed 
Atlanta's lead by targeting Central America. but the intervening Spanish-American War 
tightened the focus and made it appear more immediate: American forces had just 
“liberated” Cuba as Charleston officials began talking of an exposition. This was not 


mere opportunism. though. as exposition officials recalled Charleston’s long-standing 


“thw. Avery to Minister of Foreign Affairs. Venezuelan Republic. June 8. 1895. AC/AHS. 

23 William Buchanan to Avery. May 11. 1895. AC/AHS. See also LW. Avery to Minister of Forcign Affairs. Argentine 
Republic. November 29. 1894. AC/AHS. 

26Edward Strobel to Avery, June 17. (895. AC/AHS: see also Suwobel to Avery. May 12. 1895: June 8. 1895. AC/AHS. 
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legacy of foreign trade. Their efforts echoed similar calls for renewed activity at the port 
dating to the 1880s. 

Charleston's commerce had centered on sea travel since its earliest days. The 
Western states became increasingly prominent in American commerce as the nineteenth 
century opened. though. and the eastern seaboard cities scrambled to secure as big a 
chunk of that trade as possible.2” New York scored first with the Erie Canal in 1825: in 
the next few decades the railroads began snaking their way westward from New York. 
Philadelphia. and Baltimore. offering outlets for the riches of the new territories and 
States. 

Charleston’s antebellum leaders joined the fray. but with limited success. The 
public debt that lingered after the Civil War from these failed railroad investments soured 
the city’s commercial men to these innovative trade routes.28 Moreover. as the railroads 
from New York and Baltimore extended into the South. Charleston's port floundered. In 
1880. an unusually active committee from Charleston’s Chamber of Commerce issued a 
report on the potential of Charleston's port. [ts authors cited nascent connections 
between Charleston and the West Indies. and argued that expansion in this direction was 
the only way for Charleston to compete for commercial survival. The momentum of 
trade was already with the Northeast. but now was the Lime to begin to vet into the West 
[ndies: “[t will be a work of time and labor to convince the Western people that their 
interests lie in this direction: and it will take some time also to secure that co-operation 
within the State which is indispensable to our success.”79 

Little came of these early calls, though. and Charleston’s leaders had to reassert 
the city’s latent foreign trade possibilities in 1899 following the Spanish-American War. 
“7 see David Goldfield. “Pursuing ihe American Urban Dream: Cities in the Old South.” in Blaine Brownell and David 
Goldfield. eds. The Citv in Southern History: The Growth of Urban Civilization in the South (Port Washington. NY: 
Kennikat Press. 1977). 
28sce Robert Goodwyn Rhett. Charleston: An Epic of Carolina (Richmond. VA: Garrett and Massie Incorporated. 
19-40): 309-318. 
29Charleston. South Carolina. The Advantages of the City of Charleston as a Port of {mport and Export for the Trade 


and Commerce of the Northwestern States of the United States. and of Central and South America. The West Indies. 
and Europe.” (Charleston. SC: The News and Courier Book Press. 1880: 23 pp). 
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in September. the News & Courier urged Charleston merchants to attend a National 
Export Exposition in Philadelphia so that they could “meet personally the representatives 
of the West Indies. and find out what goods they buy in this country and work for a share 
of the trade.”29 The key here was that Charleston’s commercial men would have to seek 
this trade actively. without their usual lethargy. The West Indian trade would not come to 
Charleston of its own accord: instead. Charleston's people would have to establish regular 
shipping lines from the city to Cuba and Puerto Rico. and then grab as much trade as 
possible. The city’s leaders “cannot hope that they [West Indian buyers] will come here 
without invitation or encouragement.” Hemphill warned. “There is every reason why 
Charleston should reach out for this West [ndian trade. and there is no time to be lost if 
we hope to attract it.”3! Their fears were well-grounded. unfortunately. Charleston's 
share of the nation’s total foreign trade fell during the late 1890s. and lagged behind ten 
other southern ports.3- 

The exposition’s promoters issued a number of pamphlets about the fair’s role in 
securing Cuban and Puerto Rican trade. Through it. they advised. American 
manufacturers and commercial interests could meet Latin American representative and 
discuss things rationally. As a result. the bounties of America’s foreign trade would flow 
through Charleston's recently improved port. One author pointed to growing political 
affinities between new Central and South American nations and the United States. 
particularly an interest in constitutional democracy. With these links. he noted. the 
smaller and newer nations looked naturally to their older neighbor: if the American 
nations could maintain peace and good-will through arbitration. all would share in the 


inevitable growth of material prosperity.*3 


30NEC. September 28. 1899. 8. 

31N&C. December [5. 1899.4: see also N&C September 29. 1899, 4: “Uniess we work more aggressively than we are 
now doting, however. we can scarcely hope to keep pace with out competitors in these fields of enterprise... There is no 
uume to be [ost.” 

32 Foreign Commerce of the United States. 62. 

33 Alex D. Anderson. "The American Republics and the Charleston Exposition” (Charleston, SC: Lucas-Richardson 
Co.. [901.12 pp): see also Anderson. “Charleston and its Exposition: [ts Advantageous Position. and Industrial and 
Commercial Future.” (pub. by the author. 1901). 
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The West Indies. according to Charleston's leaders. were the way of the future for 
America’s foreign commerce. They pointed to China by way of contrast. In the 
aftermath of the Boxer Rebellion. China would not absorb the increasing production of 
American. especially southern. textiles. Instead. Americans must turn to the Central and 
South American countries. Charleston's exposition. like Atlanta’s. would show the way. 
Those firms which exhibit. the author of one pamphlet advised. would be able to extend 
their trade. “not only through the Southern country. but by means of the Exposition at 
Charleston into the West Indian Islands. which now await American enterprise and 
development.”3+ Charleston would be the gate to the West Indies. and her West Indian 
Exposition would be the place to begin the process. 

Their failure to secure a federal appropriation destroyed these hopes. Without 
official government endorsement. Charleston's leaders could not claim the national 
sanction that would encourage official foreign participation. However. they continued to 
work for private West Indian exhibits.35 Tessier outlined his plans in a letter to the 
nation’s manufacturers: “Each sample of the European goods brought from these islands 
will be marked with the wholesale and retail prices at which it is sold in the West Indies. 
thus giving our manufacturers as an object lesson not only the prices. but also the articles 
with which they have to compete in this new territory. which 1s such a promising field for 
our export trade.”6 

The resulting exhibits at each exposition displayed the differences between 
Atlanta and Charleston. Five Latin American nations sent official exhibits to Atlanta: 
Mexico. Venezuela. Chile. Argentina. and Costa Rica. Costa Rica. in addition. had its 
own buildings. two “Moorish” pavilions on the shores of Clara Meer. Costa Rica used 


one of its buildings as a theater for showing stereopticon views of the nation. the Mexican 


34"The Cotton Mills in the Cotton Fields.” pamphiet on hile at Charleston Library Suciety. Charleston. SC. n.d.. {p. 2]. 
23N&C. November 29. 1900. 8: Exposition (August. 1901). 326-28: "General Rules Governing the Departments of The 
South Carolina [nterstate and West Indian Exposition Co.” pamphiet on file at Charleston Library Society. Charleston. 
SC. 1900. 9-10. 

3 Squoted in Manufacturer's Record 39 (May 30, 1991): 344. 
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and Venezuelan exhibits were in the Transportation building. and the Argentinean exhibit 
of woods and grains was in the Minerals and Forestry building. In addition, a private 
Mexican company set up a Mexican village. complete with a Mexican band.37 Atlanta 
also secured a number of private European exhibits. Italian companies sent marble 
Statuary. carved furniture. and a host of antiquities. along with modern commercial 
products including fabrics. bicycles, pharmaceuticals, and books. British manufactured 
goods and French artistic furnishings complemented exhibits by firms in Germany, 
Belgium, Russia. and Switzerland.38 

Charleston’s West [Indian exhibit, housed in its own building near the Auditorium. 
appealed almost solely to merchants and manufacturers. The West Indian exhibits from 
Buffalo’s Pan-American Exposition arrived very late in Charleston, due to Congress’ 
delay in passing a resolution to let them travel free of duty.39 The Exposition’s directors 
had already planned another approach for a West Indian theme. and in 1900 they began 
working with the state's cotton mill presidents to develop an extensive exhibit of textile 
products and machinery.” These plans. grand as they were. grew more expansive in the 
summer of 1901 when D.A. Tompkins, president and director of various mills in 
Charlotte, NC, former president of the Charlotte Observer. and pioneer in the cotton seed 
industry, took charge of the Cotton Palace exhibits.*1 

Tompkins had primary responsibility for tying together the themes of West Indian 
trade and textile production. In addition to securing individual mill exhibits, he created 
an information bureau where representatives from the South and the West Indies could 
meet. As the Manufacturer's Record observed, the mills would have a chance, “‘by 
carrying out Mr. Tompkins’ suggestions, for unity of action in a special case, which 
Sibi. | 
3 8"E xposition, Cotton States and Intemational." Appteton’s Annual Cyclopedia (NY: D. Appleton & Co.. 1896), 276. 
JIN&C. December 4, 1901. 1. 
40 Manufacturer's Record , 39 (April 4, 1901): 194. 
41 Exposition 9 (August, 1901), 319-20: see also Paul Escott, Many Excellent People: Power and Privilege in North 


Carolina, 1850-1900 (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1985), 204-207 for additional information on 
Daniel Tompkins. 
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might happily lead to a unity of action generally to the suppression of wasteful 
disputations which now and then mark the progress of textile development in the United 
States.“4" Tompkins directed his efforts at expanding the American textile trade. by 
learning what the merchants in the export markets wanted and how to pack for them. and 
by showing foreign buyers the superiority of American over British cloth. 

Unlike the expositions in Atlanta and later in Charleston. Tennessee's officials 
opted not to emphasize trade with the West Indies or the Central and South American 
nations. Their foreign exhibits were more diffuse. aimed generally at Europe. Antonio 
Macchi. acting as Foreign Commissioner for Tennessee's Exposition as well as Atlanta's. 
had hoped for a separate building, but when the Company jettisoned this idea he settled 
tor space in the Commerce Building's annex. According to early reports. European art 
dominated the exhibits. and all six of the foreign exhibits which won gold medals were 
trom decorative arts firms: artistic glassware. ceramics. and enameled silverware trom 
Denmark. tortoise shell and majolica from Italy. and Bohemian glassware.73 

Latin American exhibits at Nashville did not receive the same publicity and 
attention as in Atlanta and Charleston. but they were present nonetheless. Mexico's 
exhibits were particularly strong. and dominated in a building which they shared with 
New Mexico. Central America. and South America. They crowded 26 cases. a pavilion. 
and the surrounding wails. and featured embroidery. a display of Mexico's railways. 
manufactured products. and a large archaeological collection.4 The Latin American 
presence was strengthened by a visit by 40 delegates from various Central and South 


American countries who had been meeting in Philadelphia. 


+2 Manufacturer’s Record 40 (August 29. 1901): 86. 
43 Official Catalogue: Cotton States and International Exposition (Attanta: Claflin & Mellichamp, 1895). 10-11: 
Banner. March 26. 1896, 1: July 29. 1896. 1: July 30. 1896. 8: April 15. 1897. L: May 29. 1897. L: June 29. 1897. 1: 
June 30, 1897. I: see also the jury report October 26, 1897, 3. 

Frederic Starr. "First Days at Tennessee's Centennial.” Outlook 36 (29 May 1897): 253. 
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Federal and State Exhibits 

The federal government sent exhibits to all three of the expositions. With some 
exceptions. these no doubt looked much the same. Most of the government’s exhibit at 
Atlanta came from Chicago. and Charleston’s exhibit arrived direct from Buffalo’s Pan- 
American Exposition. The federal government's presence through these displays and 
exhibits. conventional though they may have been. made the expositions credible in the 
eyes of visitors. These exhibits also reinforced the expositions’ national character as well 
as the loyalty and patriotism of the region. No one. according to the Official Catalogue 
tor the Tennessee Centennial. “can visit the [government's] building without going away 
with broader and better ideas of the manner in which the business of this great country is 
transacted. “45 

The federal government’s exhibits featured displays sent from the various 
executive departments. the Smithsonian [nstitution. and several other agencies. Dr. 
Charles W. Dabney. Jr.. on leave from the presidency of the University of Tennessee. 
headed a commission that oversaw the exhibits at both Atlanta and Nashville. The State 
department sent historical documents. portraits. and relics. while the Treasury sent 
examples of money and minting. and the Weather Bureau and Post Office had working 
stations at all three fairs. Visitors could wander through aisles of cases showing the 
nation’s strengths in vegetable pathology. etomology. agricultural soils. forestry. botany. 
microscopy. omithology and mammology. pomology. and good roads. 

Stereopticon views of the government exhibit at Buffalo's exposition. most of 
which came to Charleston. show dinosaur skeletons on wooden platforms. geological 
specimens in tabletop cases. and stuffed animals in large glass cases.47 One of the most 


popular features of each government exhibit was the display put on by the U.S. Fish 


49 Official Catalogue. 115. 
*6Const.. December 18. 1894. 9. 
+7 Photographs showing these scenes can be found in the Kilburn Company photo archive. Littheton Public Library. 
Littleton, NH. 
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Commission. Atlanta's display occupied an elaborate setting covering nearly 10.000 
square feet. The room featured remarkable fan-vaulted ceilings. with two enormous tanks 
tor tresh- and salt-water fish on either side of a central aisle48 Nashville's display 
featured twenty-four fish tanks which allowed the visitors to get “new ideas of the world 
that exists in the water.” while Charleston's was on the dike that formed the artificial 
Lake Juanita. [ts aquariums displayed both decorative and more utilitarian. edible fish. 
along with information on fish culture and the various goods and products derived from 
fish: glue, fertilizer. oil. and similar items.*9 

Advantages, difficulties. and different buildings distinguished the government's 
presence at each of the fairs. Atlanta had most of the advantages. while Nashville and 
Charleston felt most of the difficulties. In a move of apparent generosity. the federal 
government offered to provide Atlanta with a display of the mineral and geological 
resources in the South. in addition to the regular government exhibit. The Exposition 
Company. not surprisingly. accepted the proposal unanimously.59 Thus Dr. David T. 
Day. of the United States Geological Survey. and Dr. Bemmhard E. Furnow. Chief of the 
Division of Forestry of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. created an exhibit covering 
26.000 square feet in the unusual-looking Minerals and Forestry building. The minerals 
exhibit was in concentric circles: cach circle displayed a different product. while each of 
the southern states had its own section of the different circles. The outermost circle 
featured clay products, for example. while other circles featured iron ores. coals. and 
more. down to the center circle showing southern gems. 

The central idea of the exhibit was the economic impact of the region's vast and 
largely untapped mineral resources. both for fuel and for building. Massive oil paintings. 
showing cross sections of the geological strata of the southern states. put this in more 


graphic form. The Forestry section occupied the other half of the building. and featured a 


+8 Scientific American. November 16, 1895, 306: ibid.. November 30. [895. 344: Appleton’s (1896). 274. 
NEC. December 2. 1901. 9-10. 
Const. September 15. 1894. 5: November 29. 1894. [1. 
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variety of southern woods and timber-related processes. with a special focus on the 
economic benefits of the region's turpentine industry.5! 

The Smithsonian [nstitution’s exhibit in Atlanta. set in alcoves along the outside 
walls, had ethnographic materials from native Americans and from cultures around the 
world. musical instruments. and an extensive biblical history exhibit.52 An early report 
of the Smithsonian's proposed exhibit generated the only public controversy regarding 
the government's display. Along with other ethnological exhibits. a Constitution article 
claimed. one would be “a series of figures illustrating the development of the negro from 
the earliest animals. through the ape. the chimpanzee and the south African bushman 
down to the negro as he is in this country.” African-American leaders “indignantly 
opposed” the prospect of a government display at the exposition suggesting that blacks 
evolved from apes. I. Garland Penn. the director of the Negro Department at the 
exposition. wrote a letter to Walter Cooper. director of publicity and promotion. 
expressing his opposition to such a display. Cooper immediately telegraphed G. Brown 
Goode at the Smithsonian for information. Goode quickly denied the rumor that 
Smithsonian officials had planned any such exhibit.53 From then on. the government 
exhibit continued without incident. and was one of the early exhibits to be installed. 

The federal government had a more tenuous presence at Nashville. W.M. Aiken. 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. designed a classical building to 
suit the grounds. and Dabney again took charge of the exhibit. but the late approval date 


left little time for preparation.°4 Under difficult circumstances. the Government's exhibit 


3 | Appleton's (1896), 272-73: “The Atlanta Exposition.” Scientific American. 306: F.E. Leupp. “The Scope of the 
Auanta Exposition.” Harper's Weekly 39 (September 14. 1895): 876: Cooper. “The Cotton States and Intemational 
Exposition,” p. 517. 

>see Official Catalogue. 206-215. 

>3Const.. March 27. 1895. 5: April 17. 1895. 7. 

34 5c¢ chapter 3 for information on the quest for federal money. Sce also Frederic Starr. "The Tennessee Centennial.” 
Outlook 56 (May 22. 1897): 207: "a month ago the Government Building was hardly well begun. to-day it is so nearly 
finished that the work of installation is in progress.” 
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opened more than two weeks after the opening of the fair.55 [t received little press. and 
the local exhibits and the artistic affairs overwhelmed it. 

Charleston did manage to secure an exhibit, though belatedly. Through efforts by 
Senators McLaurin and Tillman, and with the cooperation of President McKinley and his 
cabinet, the federal government's exhibits from Buffalo’s Pan-American Exposition 
traveled to Charleston after Buffalo's fair closed. This concession, though, did not come 
with an appropriation to provide a building to house it. The solution designed by 
Bradford Gilbert, the exposition’s Supervising Architect. was to place the exhibit in the 
colonnades running from the Cotton Palace to the Palaces of Agriculture and Commerce 
which flanked it. The News & Courier sought to put the best face on the awkward space. 
noting that “instead of being massed in a square space the exhibits will be spread in a 
shallow half-circle, and without confusion may be seen almost at a glance.”56 The 
Official Guide described the new exhibit space as the “long and spacious colonnades 
connecting the three main buildings of the Court of Palaces...together with the beautiful 
exedrae."”57 

State governments had also taken an interest in world’s fairs. and all three of these 
southern expositions had state exhibits. Southern states. under growing commercial 
influences both within and outside their legislatures, had taken to promoting their 
business potential by the [880s and 1890s. The political divisiveness of the 1890s 
influenced exposition appropriations, though, as both Atlanta’s and Nashville’s 
exposidons barely secured state funds. Surprisingly, Charleston’s exposition had the 
easiest time in its state legislature. The state exhibits in Nashville and Atlanta, as a result, 
were the least coherent and effective, while the private commercial exhibits were 


correspondingly stronger. 


3 Justi, Official History. 161; Banner. May 13. 1897, 1: May 17. 1897. 1. 
S6NE&C, October 19, 1901, 8. 
57 Official Guide (Charleston). 15-16; N&C, October 19, 1901, 8; December 2. 1901, 9-10: May 5. 1902. 4. 
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Figure 10. Spartanburg County Exhibit. Charleston 1901 


Charleston's state appropriation provided for a building. along with a Commission 
that sought first to encourage individual county exhibits. The commissioners hoped to 
show the ample bounties of the state. the magnificent natural and industrial resources that 
would draw investors to the state and the region. Spartanburg's display was the clear 
leader. winning the $1.000 first prize for county exhibits (Figure 10). “It has attracted 
universal attention.” one pamphlet noted. “for the wide variety of products exhibited and 
ine exceedingly tasteful arrangement of displays.“*8 [t was in vaulted aicoves off the 
main aisle. and featured products. artifacts. and documents in wood and glass floor cases. 
The vaults and columns sported ribbons and festoons. and the space between the 
windows featured signs with such logos as “We will clothe you! We raise the cotton and 
wool. 28 cotton mills. and 2 knitting mills.°59 

Despite such glories exhibited by Spartanburg County. only 13 of the state’s 40 


counties sent exhibits. According to the report of the Commission's superintendent. Alex 





38 Charleston and the South C arolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition: An Illustrated Souvenir of the Beautiful 
Exposition and of Histortc Places and Prominent Features of the City (Boston. MA: Robert Allan Reid. Publisher. 
1902). [21]. 
Mibid.: N&C. December 27. 1901, 10: February 27, 1902.5: March 9. 1902. 8. For bricf descriptions of other county 
exhibits. see N&C. February 27. 1902. §. 
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W. Love. only half of those merited any consideration. Recognizing this. Love had 
arranged for the state itself to pick up the slack. The Commission established matching 
grants to the state's colleges and hospitals to provide for exhibits. while the state’s fish. 
mineral and forestry. and industrial resources also went on display. Unfortunately. 
securing exhibits on a tight budget was only part of the problem. 

Bradford Gilbert prepared the plans for the South Carolina building. or the Palace 
of Agriculture. and worked closely with the Commission to get low bids. The 
contractors. however. were slow in completing their work and the building was far from 
ready by the opening day. December |. The exposition’s officials demanded that Love 
install such exhibits as he had in early January. but leaking water damaged many of the 
exhibits. Many of the exhibits which then had to be removed while the building was 
completed were either damaged further or stolen. The building was finally ready in early 
February. and the E.D. Allen Decorating Company of Buffalo had the exhibits arranged 
and installed by February 20.9! Mrs. Artman had a more favorable impression. as she 
observed that 

Of all the many states’ display. 
South Carolina was far in the lead. 


With its letters of corn in every way 
Trimmed with cotton and little rice bead. 


By comparison. she observed. 


Mississippi has plenty of fruits. 
But only the southern variety. 
A little corn that is mostly roots: 
But for its cotton would have no piety. 





Report of Board of Commissioners to Cooperate at South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition under act 
of the General Assembly (Columbia, SC: The State Co.. State Printers. 1903): this includes the separate report by 
Superintendent Love. 

§IThid.: see also N&C. December 2. 1901. 19: December 27. 1901. 10: February 27. 1902. 5. 


62 Artman, Glimpses of the Sunny South . 26, 31. 
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State money for the Tennessee Centennial came more slowly. and the Company 
did not receive its $50.000 appropriation until the middle of February. 1897. The state’s 
appropriation went toward the cost of the Centennial’s Agriculture building. which 
became in effect the Tennessee building and housed the State Commission's offices. 
While the state’s appropriation did result in an exhibit. most displays of the state's 
resources came from other sources. 

The General Assembly had voted to allow counties to appropriate money for 
exhibits. but by early 1897 only ten cities and counties had made official appropriations. 
including Davidson County (Nashville). Shelby County (Memphis). and the cities of 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. Individuals. firms. and women’s committees also sent 
exhibits.4 Judge James Sevier. for example. from Roane County. received a certificate 
of merit for his exhibit of iron ore. coal. coke. limestone. and pig iron in the Mining and 
Forestry building. while Davidson. Shelby. and Montgomery Counties won diplomas of 
excellence with silver medals for their “General Exhibits” in the Agriculture building.® 

By comparison to these later extravagant appropriations. Atlanta's exposition had 
to settle for a paltry $17.500 state appropriation. which did not include a provision for a 
building. Commissioner Nesbitt of the state’s Agriculture Department had charge of 
pulling together the exhibit. and worked closely with Governor Atkinson to raise the 
money for a building from the state’s manufacturing interests. These interests took a dim 
view of paying for a government building. especially when it became known that the 
Exposition Company had promised to erect a state building if the state funded an exhibit. 

The Company. facing the prospect of an exposition without a state building, 
followed through on their promise. Bradford Gilbert donated a design for the building. 


which was a three-story classical cube capped by a shallow domed roof. with symmetrical 


63 Banner. January 23. 1897. 4: "The Tennessee Centennial Exposition.” Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia (NY: D. 
Appicton & Co.. 1898). 760. 

64 Bunner. February 20. 1897. 6. 

65 Banner. October 26. [897. 3. 
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two-story wings. The exhibits centered on Georgia’s agricultural resources. with a 
special emphasis on diversity: “One does not have to get beyond the doors to learn that 
the absolute reign of king cotton is at an end in Georgia.“ County and private exhibits 
lined the lower floor. with banners and streamers hanging from the overhanging galleries 
and the roof. The glory of this building. according to all accounts. was the set of eight oil 
paintings in the mezzanine depicting southern plantation life. On the main display floor. 
visitors could also see a massive block of Georgia granite. war relics. cotton and woolen 
fabrics. products from the state's saw. flour. and grist mills. cotton gins and presses. 
fertilizers. “and the various ordinary lines of manufactured goods. 67 

The State exhibit. under the direction of the commissioner of agriculture who 
worked with a paltry budget. did very little to promote Georgia’s manufacturing 
resources. The state’s manufacturers formed the Georgia Association of Manufacturers 
in May of 1895. and by the next month announced their plan for a separate building on 
the grounds. G.L. Norrman. a local architect. completed the designs for an unusual 
Gothic building: its lone tie to the rest of the architectural scheme was the Square comer 
towers. [t opened in late October of 1895. a month after the fair opened. The theme 
was progress in manufacturing. and indicated that “the continued growth and extension of 


the manufacturing interests will be assured.”9? 


Private Commercial Exhibits 
Private firms supplied most of the exhibits in Nashville as well. though the 
railroads rather than manutacturing firms took over the role of displaying the region's 


resources. The various railroads which served the South. including the Nashville. 


“6 Const.. September [5. 1895. 46. 
67 Appleton 5 (1896), 275: photographs of exterior and interior in Cooper. Official History. chapter [V. 
68 photograph in Cooper. Official History ( Auanta). 12. and in The Atlanta Exposition and South Mlustrated (Chicago. 
{L: The Adler Art Publishing Co.. 1895). 188: Const.. June 4. 1895. (1. 
9 Oicial Catalogue ( Adanta). 99. 
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Chattanooga. and St. Louis Railroad (NC&St.L). the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
the Georgia Railroad Company, the Southern Railway. the Plant System. and the 
Seaboard Air Line. all had exhibits. Some sent rolling stock for the Sidings near the 
grounds. while most had displays in the Terminal Building. built to house railroad 
exhibits. 

The Banner offered extensive descriptions of the NC&St.L exhibits. no doubt in 
honor of J.W. Thomas. president of both the Centennial Exposition Company and the 
NC&St.L. Thomas’ agents sent exhibits from many of the counties through which the 
line passed. in the hopes of encouraging settlers there. The exhibit for Madison County. 
Alabama. for example. featured “a pyramid made of useful and handsome articles 
furnished by the manufacturers of buckets. churns. etc.” The brooms. mops. buckets. 
thread, and twine in the pyramid were all “fair samples of the work done by the factories 
of the South.” Bins filled with local cor sat on the floor. alongside glass cases 
displaying textile handwork done by women. two late-sixteenth century bibles. wood 
samples. jars of jellies and preserves. and a walking cane cut from a tree on the Manassas 
battlefield. Arches sheltered the exhibit. ornamented with vine designs made from corn 
shucks and corn daisies. with tobacco leaves capping the arches.7! 

The significance of this and other exhibits was clear: “A visit to the Georgia 
Railroad exhibit at the Terminal Station will show to the visitor that neither the railroad 
nor the country through which it mins are asleep.” Latent energy and economic potential 
lay untouched in the southern towns and fields. The Greene County. Georgia. display in 
the Georgia Railroad's section also sought to make this clear: in the exhibit. “there are to 
be seen (very artistically arranged) twenty-nine specimens of the different grasses raised 
in the county. This showing of grasses. all of which are very fine. clearly indicate the 


capabilities of the county for stock raising and dairy business.” The highlight of the 


TO yusti. Official Historv. “Railroads and the Exposition.” Manufacturer's Record 3\ (June 4. 1897): 325. 
Tl Banner. August 20, 1897, 3. 
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exhibit. though. was “an oil painting representing two of the famous Georgia 
watermelons. We think that all will be repaid by seeing this picture.72. The Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad advertised its exhibit by claiming that it “spares no labor or 
expense to proclaim to the world the climatic health. agricultural wealth and scenic 
beauty of this sunny land in its desire that healthy capital and skillful labor may enter the 
confines of the South and benefit and be benefited in turn by the land's overwhelming 
possibilities.”73 

Private companies. especially those dedicated to commercial and manufacturing 
products or agricultural resources. provided most of the exhibits at all three expositions. 
In Atlanta. the Manufacturer’s and Liberal Arts building was the largest on the grounds. 
Nearly 400 feet long. it overlooked the northeast corner of the main plaza. Its long and 
busy facade had an arcade of Romanesque arches across the first floor and rows of square 
windows suggesting two stories above it. The interior. however. was one immense hall 
finished in natural woods. with flags and banners hanging from the ceiling (Figure I 1). 
The roof. supported by “massive trusses constructed in graceful curves.” covered 103.000 
square feet of exhibit space.“ Light came into the hall from the rows of windows across 
the front. as well as from a set of clerestory windows below the roof line. Visitors on the 
ground floor could see private. commercial exhibits from both American and European 
companies in cases. while the educational exhibit spread along the balconies on all four 


sides of the hall. 75 


12 Banner. August 16. 1897. 8. 

73 Banner. May 1. 1897. prefatory advertising supplement. 

official Catalogue (Charleston), 62: see Gilbert. “The Architectural Features.” for similar descripuons; for a good 
photograph. see Phoro-Gravures. 7. 

D Appleton y (1896), 273. 
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Figure I. Interior of Manufacturers’ and Liberal Arts Building. Atlanta 1895 


Visitors could see other manufactured products in both the Transportation and the 
Machinery buildings. The machines on display powered the exposition and provided a 
working exhibit. Visitors could also watch textile machinery at work. processing cotton 
grown on the grounds all the way to a suit of clothes. much as had been done to great 
effect at Atlanta’s 1881 exposition.” The Transportation building featured a railroad 
exhibit. with two tracks running the length of the building. stretching 433 feet. Visitors 
here could learn about other modes of transportation as well as the railroads. and gaze ata 
large model of the proposed Nicaraguan Canal.77 

Manufacturing was crucial for the South's future. and through the exposition 
Atlanta's leaders hoped to show the region's promise. The displays of Georgia's and the 
South's natural resources in the Minerals and Forestry and Agriculture buildings. though. 
received even more comments. The imposing Agriculture building faced the 


Manufacturers and Liberal Arts building across the central plaza. {t too was an open shed 





76Lcupp. “Scope of the Adanta Exposition.” 875: for information on the textile exhibit at the [881 exposition, see Jack 
Blicksilver. "The International Cotton Exposition of 1881 and its Impact upon the Economie Development of Georgia." 
The Cotton Historv Review 1 (October. 1960): 175-94. 


TT Appleton's (1898). 273. 
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inside, finished in Georgia pine. The plan was to show farm products rather than farm 
machinery, and included various grades of cotton, as well as sugar and molasses, fruits 
and grains. A special display offered wines from southern vineyards. while North 
Carolina's display featured tobacco, “in a room finished in tobacco of various colors.”78 

Nashville’s commercial-minded visitors focused on the Mining and Forestry 
building, the Agriculture building, and the monumental Commerce building. In the quest 
to make both the products and the region as enticing as possible, the Exposition Company 
hired outside designers to arrange the exhibits and decorations. The Agriculture building 
was the most elaborate. It featured an impressive entrance. as visitors passed “under four 
triumphal arches, embellished with carving and surmounted with statuary.” The central 
octagonal dome featured painted farm scenes on the inside. while the interiors of the six 
minor domes had decorations matching the exhibits of tobacco, grasses and grains. com. 
and cotton. The editors of the Banner boasted that the Agriculture building, when 
completed, would have “one of the most ornate interiors ever shown at any exposition.”79 
If the exhibit of the Oliver Chilled Plow Works of South Bend. Indiana, was any 
indication, their boast may have been on target. It featured models of various kinds of 
plows “made partly of brass, polished so as to shine like gold.” These lustrous models 
surrounded a globe topped by “a small-sized glittering model” of one of the plows. with 
other models hanging from the globe. Full-sized plows. “some of them having beams 
carved out of oak and finely polished,” surrounded the globe on the floor.89 

The Commerce building was nearly cathedral-like in its proportions. with its 
central nave with side aisles reaching to heights of 40 and 25 feet, respectively. The 
visitor entered the building through a pedimented loggia. topped by a statue of Mercury. 
It was an auspicious introduction to Tennessee’s commerce. While most of the exhibits 
were from Tennessee or southern companies. hundreds of companies from other regions 
78 ppleton's (1896), 271-72: "The Atlanta Exposition,” Scientific American (December 21. 1895). 393. 
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sent displays of chemicals. paints. furniture. jewelry. clothing. sporting goods. and much 
more. Three of the Nashville firms. the William Gerst Brewing Company. the E&N 
Manufacturing Company. and the B.H. Stief Jewelry Company. won gold medals when 
the jury of awards announced its results.®! 

The dominating presence of Charleston’s Cotton Palace with its overwhelming 
facade stressed the centrality of cotton in South Carolina. The largest of the exposition’ s 
buildings. it stood at the head of the Court of Palaces. The contents and arrangement of 
the interior. filled with both innovative and standard exhibits regarding cotton. reinforced 
this idea. The exposition’s planners had proposed cotton manufacturing as the central 
feature from the earliest planning. As early as February. 1900. the officials proposed a 
central cotton palace “in which will be shown as it were. a cotton seed and what comes 
from it.” Already their plan was to “make the cotton exhibit a practical exposition of the 
cotton and cotton seed industries in order that substantial and profitable results may 
follow.”8° The New York Commercial highlighted “a very large and unique pyramid of 
cotton in its various conditions: the whole effect stands as a giant mile post point [sic.] 
cast. west. north and south. directing the attentions of the passing throngs to South 
Carolina's present and growing industry—cotton.”83 This emphasis on cotton. combined 
with hopes for the West Indian trade. formed the prepotent theme of the eXposilion. 

Doubts survived. however. Cotton was king in South Carolina. but many of the 
“new men” clearly recognized the need to break the state of its dependency on the fleecy 
staple. They tried to suggest that cotton was only a part of South Carolina's economic 
picture. and the author of one pamphlet noted that “the industrial growth of the South...is 
not confined to the development of the cotton industry.” The author went on to point out 
that the capital invested in southern manufacturing concerns had quadrupled in the past 


twenty years. that southern coal production had jumped nearly seven times. and that pig 


81 Bunner. May |. 1897, 16: see the jury results in Banner October 26. 1897. 3. 
S2quoted in N&C. February 13. 1900. 8: Smith, "The Ivory City,” 493-94 
83 quoted in V&C. February 27. 1902.5. See also descriptions in Smith, “The Charleston Exposition.” 149-50. 
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iron output had increased by nearly six times. This reiteration of industrial achievements. 
however. came at the end of a pamphlet devoted to the state’s cotton mills.84 Despite 
vague hopes for diversification. most realized that on a broader scale. cotton Money in the 
form of textile mills would be the South’s savior. 

Visitors could see some attempts to break free from cotton. such as a display of 
grasses. Cold weather delayed a full exhibit in this winter exposition. and promotion 
really began in May. 1902. Hemphill offered a series of editorials urging this form of 


agricultural diversification and what it signified: economic self-sufficiency. 


We have given so much space to this exhibit of grasses. grains. etc. because of the 
astounding revelation it affords of the vast capabilities of this country. this region. 
this State. and this section....The little two-acre farm proves beyond all doubt or 
question. that. instead of being compelled to duty all these things because we 
cannot produce them. we can produce them for sale in competition with any other 
part of the country. It also proves that. so far from being ‘dependent on cotton’ for 
a paying crop. our farmers are deliberately neglecting. year after year. far more 
profitable and less troublesome crops. in order to grow cotton.85 


Two other local crops came in for some attention: silk and tea. Their presence in 
the Woman's building. however. limited their visibility. and perhaps viability. to visiting 
business men. Proponents of expanded silk farming and production in South Carolina 
offered a number of arguments. including the claim that it requirca little money or 
machinery yet had great potential for employment. especially as a “home industry.” A 
similar attempt. also in the Woman’s building. focused on tea production. A writer for 
Frank Leslie's Magazine noted that the only tea farm in America was in Summerville. 
South Carolina. northwest of Charleston. The exhibit. he continued. was an attempt to 
open “a new field to industry and capital. supplying an easy and healthy livelihood to 


thousands. and giving value to immense tracts of what is now waste land.”86 


84" Couon Mills in the Cotton Fields.” 2-3. 
85N&C. May 5. 1902 4. 
86S mith. "The [vory City.” 506: see also N&C. October 13. 1901. 14 for the current state of tea production in South 
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Silk and tea. grasses. and the extensive livestock exhibit all argued for a 
diversified agriculture for the state.87 Despite the usefulness of these exhibits. the cotton 
interests were too well entrenched. and the economic traditions too well set. for these 
various efforts to have great effect. King Cotton held his throne. but through the 


exposition the subjects at least became aware of pretenders to the crown. 


Electrical Displays 

Leaders in all of these fairs also sought to keep pace technologically as well as 
commercially. and to be truly au courant. an exposition needed an electricity display. 
The drive for more and better electrical lights at expositions had increased during the 
1890s. prompting the architect Thomas Kimball to claim in 1901 that “we find. by 
consulting the oculists of exposition cities. there is good reason for establishing a limit to 
its use....[n spite of the well-recognized share of electric-lighting in the glories of the 
modern exposition. it still should be subject to considerations of the public's personal 
comfort and eye-strain.”*8 The leaders of the southern expositions contributed to the 
problems which Kimball noted. as each made extensive plans for electric lighting. often 
in connection with the machinery exhibits. Each fair had a lake on the grounds. which 
served in part to emphasize and reflect the decorative effects of the night-time lighting. 
The electrical fountain in Atlanta’s Clara Meer reached nearly empyrean scale: lit by 23 
electric lamps at 250.000 candle power each. it had 2.100 spouts creating displays such as 
“wheat sheaves, ring curtains. rings of geysers. oscillators. lily jets. large and small 


parabolas and also a mist bank and a mammoth geyser.”89 


87 Official Guide (Charleston), 16-19. 

8Thomas R. Kimball. "The Management and Design of Expositions.” American Architect and Building News 74 
(October 26. 1901): 31. 
89 Const.. June 30. 1895, 21: March 22. 1895.5: March 27. 1895. 5: April 4+. 1895, 7: April 10. 1895, 5: Cooper. “The 
Cotton States and Intemational Exposition.” 319. 
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Charleston's “Electrical Island” also featured a complex tower and fountain. with 
lights picking out the cascading flows of water. The center of the fountain was a globe of 
the Western Hemisphere. with Charleston highlighted in jewels. supported by eight 
columns and arches. [ts opulence was enticing: “Between the glass sides of the columns 
and frieze. as well as in the dome. are myriad of concealed electric lights. throwing out a 
prismatic halo. while still further to enhance the beauty of the effect. sprays of water play 
around the outside of the dome and upon the inside of the frieze. columns and arches. 
affording a constant kaleidoscope change of color and form.” The electricity came 
trom a Power House on the grounds. designed by Gilbert. which also powered the arc 
lamps throughout the grounds and the incandescent lights which outlined the buildings.”! 

[Instead of such grand displays. Nashville’s exposition focused on beauty and 
delicacy. By opening day in 1897. over 18.000 incandescent lights illuminated the 
buildings and grounds. along with nearly 500 arc lights. With the buildings outlined in 
delicate lights. a Banner reporter proclaimed that in terms of beauty. “in electrical 
appliances it is conceded by all that the Centennial is ahead of the Columbian 
Exposition.” In all of these displays. the point was two-fold. First. the designers at 
each exposition had to prove capable of creating enough electrical power to illumine the 
grounds so brilliantly. At the same time. the effect showed that aggressive 
commercialism need not be sordid and ugly. Technological development was nothing to 
fear, these displays claimed. but instead could serve the purpose of making life more 


pleasant and beautiful. 





90"South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition” pamphlet. Lucas & Richardson. n.d.). 9. 
7 | Official Guide (Atlanta), 19-20. 
92Banner Junc 18. 897/. I: April 1, 1897. 2: January 10. 1896, I: August 21. 1896. I: Appleton’s (1898). 762. 
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Juries of Awards 

The activities and attractions which surrounded and supported the exhibits at these 
three fairs were also crucial to the purpose of the fairs. In a move to secure credibility as 
well as recognition, Atlanta’s promoters gave nearly as much prominence to the main 
Jury of awards as to the exhibits themselves. With it. they announced to the world their 
willingness to submit their handiwork to impartial judgment. The exposition and the 
exhibits were therefore not simply provincial exercises or slightly engorged state fairs. A 
writer for the Constitution, reporting on an early meeting of the jury, noted that it was 
one of the most remarkable gathering of men ever assembled. Indeed, it was ‘‘a class of 
men that is too pure to entertain prejudiced thoughts and is thoroughly capable to 
discriminate between the good and the bad.”93 

Charles Collier, in welcoming the jurors at their first meeting, claimed that “the 
publication of the list of these notable gentlemen who sit before me has done much to 
advertise the exposition. Your indorsement [sic.] has helped us and has been beneficial in 
making others have more confidence in the success of our great work."24 William 
Coffin, writing in The Nation. validated these hopes. “High praise,” he noted. “is due to 
the directors of the Exhibition for their management of the difficult question of making 
awards.) With Atlanta’s reputation apparently at stake. a prominent jury making a 
detached and objective examination was a vote of confidence.% 

Daniel Coit Gilman, president of the Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. 
agreed to serve as the director of the jury and to select its members.97 Four Atlanta men 
served on the jury, including former governor Rufus Bullock, as well as two commercial 


men and a physician.?* Four other college presidents served on the jury. along with 





23 Const., October 21, 1895, 10. 

24 Const.. October 17. 1895.9, 

7 William A. Coffin, "The Auanta Exhibition,” The Nation 61 (November 7. 1895): 325 
?6Const., October 21, 1895, 10. 

97 Const., June 21, 1895, 7. 

98 Const., October 16, 1895. 5. 
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professors from Harvard. Yale. and Johns Hopkins. G. Brown Goode from the 
Smithsonian, the Chicago architect Daniel H. Burnham, and the author Thomas Nelson 
Page. Ata late date. Booker T. Washington. Principal of the Tuskegee Institute. became 
the jury’s lone black member.9? 

The jurors went to work quickly and invaded the grounds. decorated with their 
official badges. Gilman’s report was generally positive. with special praise for the 
compact yet complete U.S. Government exhibit and the woman's building and exhibits. 
especially the history exhibits. The displays in the U.S. Government building. he noted. 
“bring before the people the noblest offices of a strong. comprehensive. well-ordered 
government. and are the best exhibition of the kind that has ever been made.” He offered 
milder praise for the Negro department which. while significant in showing the progress 
of African Americans, was. “apart from the educational exhibits. not as adequately shown 
for their own sake as we could wish.” !00 

Gilman noted that “the international character of the exposition is not its principal 
feature.”'0' [ndeed. the jury had a difficult time with the foreign exhibits. The European 
exhibitors had requested a separate jury from that which judged the rest of the exposition: 
Antonio Macchi had promised this to the Europeans as a condition for their coming to 
Atlanta. Together they filed a formal protest when the official jury of awards neither 
included foreign representation nor examined the foreign exhibits. By early December 
Macchi had nominated a foreign jury. which the Exposition Company quickly appointed 
and set to work. The report did not come back to Atlanta until early in January. though. 


after the fair had closed and many of the exhibitors had returned home. !92 


Cotfin. “The Auanta Exhibition.” 325. 

100 quoted i in Const.. October 22, 1895. 7. and in Cooper. Official Historv. 74. 

lOlauoted i in Const., October 22, 1895. 7. 

l02Const.. December I), 1893. 5. January 10. 1896, 5 A separate problem occurred in the Latin American section. 
when an otherwise unidentified Dr. Nicdertein. the Argentine Commissioner to the Exposition. complained about not 
gctting as many awards as he wanted. and blamed Avery. Nicderlein. Avery retorted. had blocked the j jury from giving 
a complete examination to the Argentinian exhibit. and wanted awards for all 657 articles in his exhibit. See drafts of 
letters to Adanta Journal, [January 18967], AC/AHS. 
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Gardiner Hubbard. Chairman of Nashville’s Jury of Awards. was less effusive in 
his praise than was Gilman for Atlanta. Hubbard was a prominent Boston lawyer and 
father-in-law of Alexander Graham Bell. and directed the early business development of 
Bell's Telephone company.'93 He found the Parthenon the most interesting spot on the 
grounds. just ahead of the Government exhibit. In his report. he also noted that “the 
Tennessee Centennial was as great a work and as valuable to Nashville and Tennessee as 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago was to the whole country.” He suggested. though. 
that its value was as a local exhibit. not a real world's fair. The directors of Tennessee's 
exposition. he explained. did not fully recognize the difference between a state exposition 
and an international one. He pointed to exhibits like furs and jewelry. which were clearly 
out of place in Nashville. as examples: “Russian sables and Tiffany's diamonds would 
naturally find a larger sale in Chicago than in Nashville. while machinery for developing 
Southern industries. and materials adapted to Southern climate. and articles of beauty and 
art. within the limits of less extravagant desire. might attract purchasers and bring good 


returns to exhibitors.” !04 


The Midway 

Perhaps the most obvious unifying feature for all American expositions was the 
amusement section. This part of the world’s fair gained its generic name from the 
Midway Plaisance at Chicago's Columbian Exposition. home of the entertainment 
features. Pure tun and amusement broke through the serious facades of these sober. 
commercial enterpnses. Chicago’s planners originally declared that the Midway would 
provide a serious ethnological display. but the fair's management gave up under the 


pressure of delays and financial constraints. As Reid Badger has noted. Chicago's 





(035ce Allan Johnson and Dumas Malone. eds. Dictionary of American Biography. vol. 5 (NY: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1929, 1958), 324-325 

l04Gardiner G. Hubbard. Preliminary report of the Work of the Jurv of Awards at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
(Washington. DC: W.F. Roberts. 1898). 10: sce also Justi. Official History. 454: Banner. July 9. 1897. 1: October 5. 
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Midway did have one serious ethnological display. “but very few of the two million 
people who crammed into the trained animal theater to see Hagenbeck’s lions. tigers. and 
elephants ever went up to the second floor to see it.” !5 

Midways were like growths on American expositions. though ones which quickly 
became a necessity for American expositions. They represented a mixed blessing for fair 
promoters. Entertainment features drew in crowds of people who cared little for careful 
examination ot the extensive and elevating exhibits: they wanted exhilaration. not 
education. Without a midway. attendance would have sagged dramatically. This 
increased attendance. though. came with a price. For one thing. these amusement 
sections required novelty. and exposition companies seemed under pressure to present 
new and original features which would draw in the crowds. 

[In their quest for novelty. exposition companies also began reaching downward to 
lower levels of taste and respectability. This could be a problem of its own: many 
visitors. especially the more “respectable” ones. found their sensibilities offended by the 
shows or the means of attracting attention to the shows. Even in Chicago in 1893. the 
administration had to reject a number of Midway shows due to the lewd behavior. !06 
Nicholas Murray Butler. writing of Buffalo's Pan-American Exposition in 1901. revealed 
his hopes for the exposition of the future: not only would it have huge education 
buildings. but the Midway would “be purged of its vulgar ineptitudes or abandoned 
entirely.”!07 An anthropology professor from Columbia University who visited the 
Tennessee Centennial claimed that he was “not squeamish. but he knows amply the 
damage that Midway Oriental dances have done throughout the country.” He was 


al 
pleased to note “the almost total absence of this feature” in Nashville. (08 








lOoRcid Badger. The Great American Fair: The World's Columbian Exposition & American Culture (Chicago: Nelson 
Hall. 1979): 107. 

lO6james Gilbert. Perfect Cities: Chicago's Utoptas of 1893 (Chicago. IL: University of Chicago Press. 1991): 97: 
Gilbert refers to “complaints of lewd behavior by dancers and performers on the Midway.” but refers specifically only 
to the "Persian Palace.” 

lO7Nicholas Murray Butler. “The Educational Influence of the Exposition.” The Cosmopolitan 31 (September 1901): 
340. 
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However. a fair without a midway was like an American flag without the stars. 
Even the official visitors to the fairs. the various public officials who came for particular 
celebrations. enjoyed themselves there. and newspaper reports indicated that these 
sections stayed popular throughout the run of the fair. Even so dignified a journal as The 
Nation found praise for Atlanta’s amusement section. The “Streets of Cairo” shuw the 
author noted. “is a Cairo street only by a most vigorous effort of imagination.” but over 
all. he found it “a very good pleasure street.” In particular. the electric lights at night 
were attractive: with red fire used along with the electric lights. “the general effect is 
fairy-like.”'? The southern fairs. fully part of the American exposition tradition. 
demonstrated both sides of this mixed blessing. 

The name of the amusement section was a surprisingly problematic issue. Clearly 
this section was important enough that it needed. not just its own name within the 
exposition, but one that would distinguish it from amusement sections at other fairs. All 
three of these fairs struggled for life in the mighty shadow of Chicago’s exposition. 
especially Atlanta’s and Nashville’s. Again. this was a mixed legacy: they could tap into 
America’s exposition fever that resulted from the Chicago. and borrow some of its 
prestige. but they had to be careful not to wither in that shadow. 

Atlanta's amusement section sat on a bluff at the south end of the grounds. [n 
perhaps the most far-fetched. though far from the only. use of biblical Imagery. the 
Constitution claimed that it would be a “unique city set on a hill.” from which one could 
get a “picturesque” view of the grounds.!!0 While all agreed on the need to find a new 
name for the amusements. acrimonious debate ensued as to what that name should be. 
The Midway. The Terrace. and The Bluff each had its partisans. For Alex Smith. with 
perhaps more prurient leanings. nothing would do but “Pleasure Heights.” As the 
Constitution's writer noted. “the earnestness of Mr. Smith in his argument was almost 
lO%Coffin, "The Atlanta Exhibition.” 325. 
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pathetic.” The first vote in the committee resulted in a 7-7 tie until Mr. Smith, in a move 
of genuine self-sacrifice, suggested a compromise. From then on. it was “Midway 
Heights.”'!! Nashville's amusements were also on the fringe of the grounds, and 
Nashville’s leaders likewise sought to distinguish their amusement section from 
Chicago’s Midway. Judge Henry Lurton, a member of the Centennial’s Executive 
Committee, suggested the name of “Vanity Fair” for Nashville’s amusement section. The 
Company gladly accepted this innovative title.!!2 Charleston, meanwhile. settled for the 
familiar “Midway.” 

Most of the denizens of these sections were familiar to the exposition-going 
public. Businessmen throughout the country had recognized the potential for profit at 
these extravaganzas. and created shows that traveled an “exposition circuit.” National or 
ethnic “villages” or “streets” were continual favorites, showing the range of humanity, as 
well as the range of Americans’ conceptions of this humanity.!'3_ The Cairo Street was a 
perennial exposition attendee, along with the Oriental Village, the Moorish Palace, and 
other, mainly Asian and African settings. Charleston had a particularly active Japanese 
Village, even featuring a wedding between two of the participants, while Atlanta's 
Mexican Village covered three acres. Charleston’s officials announced their plan to 
restrict the number of shows to keep the quality high. The results of this plan were 
debatable. although one adherent claimed that “Babel will be outdone, and the study of 
mankind in all his many moods and fancies will be the order of the day.”! 4 

Few would go that far, though, as most people sought exhilaration and titillation. 
Atlanta featured a beauty show, Hagenbeck’s menagerie and monkey circus, and Col. 
William Cody’s extravagant "Wild West” show.!!5 At Nashville visitors could Shoot the 
Chute, be confounded by the Palace of [lusions and Mirror Maze, and marvel at Boone’s 
'UlConst.. June 1. 1895, 7; February 17, 1895, 16. 

Ul2Banner, June 1, 1896, 5. 
| I3sce Rydell, All the World's a Fair, for a thorough interpretation of these stereotypes and conceptions. 
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trained animals. For the more serious-minded among Nashville's pleasure-seekers. the 
Centennial offered the cabin homes of Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. the ‘49 
mining camp of California. and a Nebraska sod-house. Charleston's visitors. along with 
those at Atlanta and Nashville. could witness the amazing tricks of Jim Key. the Educated 
Horse. stroll through the “Esquimau Village.” be frightened in the Darkness and Dawn 
show. stroll through the Palace of Life. and marvel at the Battle of Manassas 
Cyclorama. !!6 

The announcement of any public enterprise featuring exhibits invites the attention 
of people with ideas and inventions to peddle. They show the fascinating range ot the 
human capacity for invention and cleverness no matter how ostensibly useless the results. 
The southern expositions were no different. The experience of the [889 Paris Exposition. 
with Eiffel’s tower. and the [893 Chicago World’s Fair. with Ferris’ wheel. suggested the 
practical returns of a central identifiable feature. Atlanta's officials had a wide range of 
options to consider. Mr. Paul. a well-known plumber in Atlanta. had designed a 1.150- 
foot tower. similar to Eiffel’s. Paid for by a private company. it would have had six 
elevators. serving rooms for offices. restaurants. and exhibits.!!7_ Woodford Brooks of 
Atlanta suggested a great tower or pyramid of cotton bales. while Frank Rice. a member 
of the Exposition Company’s executive board. proposed a tower of Babel. derived from 
historical records. covering 40 acres and towering to a height of 3.000 feet. Not only did 
its cost stand in the way. but Christian advocates understandably also raised criticisms. !!8 

In the end. they secured their own. smaller version of the Ferris wheel that was 
soon dubbed the “Phoenix wheel.” in honor of the fact that it was one of the few 
concessions let to Atlanta investors. Perhaps the most significant innovation. though. was 
the concession awarded to B.W. Wrenn. Jr.. of Akron, Ohio, for giving the world’s fair 


debut of Edison's moving-picture machine. the kinetoscope. Nashville's officials. not to 





ll6.¢e “Charteston and the Exposition fMlustrated.” (pp. 22-25] for photos of the Midway. 
I? Const.. Sanuary 7. 1894, 17. 
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be outdone. let a concession for the Edison Mirage. which was a moving picture machine 
with the audience set on a revolving disk.!!9 [In addition. Nashville boasted of Andrew 
Barnard’s much-discussed airship/flying machine that made daily ascensions from the 
grounds after flying in from Chicago. along with the “Giant See-Saw.” designed by the 
Nashville architect Frederick Thompson. A 160-foot long beam set on a 75-foot tall iron 
truss tower carried cars holding 25 people each: the See-Saw also allowed for wonderful 
aerial photographs of the grounds. !20 

The mixed blessing of these crowd-pleasers quickly became evident. to observers 
trom within and without the exposition companies. Scandals plagued the fairs in both 
Atlanta and Nashville. The denizens of the amusement sections constituted a community 
unto their own. largely looked upon by the officials with a bemused smile. These 
entertainers, though. relied on forms of advertising and “spieling” that some found 
offensive. In Atlanta. rumors began to float that “some of the spielers had become 
brazenly frank in heralding the strange sights to be seen inside of their shows. Some of 
the spielers.” the rumors continued. had become “very suggestive and naughty.” But that 
was not the worst of it. The spielers had help from the “bally-hoos.” beguiling women 
who had “been used as advertising mediums by appearing in costumes conspicuous for 
their brevity.” Three City Council members made an official complaint. requesting that 
the police take action. The Exposition Company took firm action the next day and raided 
four shows on the Midway: Beauty. Trocadero. Gypsy. and Brownie. The Company 
levied a $100 fine upon each before allowing it to reopen. The Company then announced 
that “the attractive feminines will not be allowed to appear. even should they dress in the 
most puritanical manner.” The concessionaires complained. but the Company held to its 


guns. and they paid their fines. !7! 
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Nashville witnessed a similar frisson. A minor scandal arose when the Centennial 
City guards arrested a spieler for the Cuban Village and fined him $5 for obscene 
language. The language came when he cussed out the guards who had come to stop the 
“ballyhoo business.” Short skirts again attracted passers-by into the show: this. the 
Banner noted. was “a departure from moral performances.” !22 In regard to another 
situation. Justi noted in his History that the Centennial management “called the 
entertainment off for a few days to give opportunity to sew another breadth on each skirt 
to lower the edge. so that no skirt should strike far above the knees. With this done the 
Show went on and was still quite an attraction.” !23 

Atlanta's only other controversy came with the proposed Mexican Village. The 
problem was that one of the chief exhibits in the Village would be a bull fight. William 
Hosea Ballou. vice president of the American Humane Association in New York. led a 
protest that generated embarrassing national attention involving an Assistant Secretary of 
State and the Women's Christian Temperance Union.!*4 As the Opening Day neared. 
Collier proposed that the executive committee dump the bull fight. denying that "such a 
bloodless affair as they propose. can be of any benefit to us."” He had seen the real thing. 
and this was not it: “*[t is to be pitched on a diminutive scale. There can be nothing like 
an adequate presentation of a bull fight."” Alex W. Smith was ready with a prepared 
resolution to deny permission to hold the fight. which passed unanimously. The 
Constitution described its end in proto-Hemingway-esque fashion: “So the bull fi ght died. 
[t was 6 o'clock when it was done.”!°5 Unsubstantiated rumors occasionally arose that 
mock bull fights took place in the Mexican Village. though they did not merit any Official 


response. 


122Banner. May 10. 1897. 7. 
IS Justi. Official History. 205. 
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Criticisms of the midways were rife. Daniel Coit Gilman. the prominent 
Chairman of Atlanta's Jury of Awards. went beyond his assigned role in his final report 
and addressed what he saw as a pervasive problem in American expositions: the display 
of “remote types of men engaged in characteristic pursuits” in the amusement sections. 
Given that “the object is to elevate popular taste and morals.” he argued. exposition 
companies and even state governments should supervise these entertainments: otherwise. 
“objectionable and even degrading exhibitions are likely to creep in without knowledge 
of the authorities.... Such exhibitions are recognized as inconsistent with American 
civilization and should be systematically suppressed in future expositions in this 
country.” While he did not mention any specific abuses at the Atlanta exposition. he 
approved a recent Georgia legislation designed to prevent any from happening. !26 
Atlanta's exposition officials, though. had only nominal concerns with elevating public 
taste and morals: they needed good press. 

Nashville's leaders sought to maintain a higher plane in their Centennial. but they 
ran head first into Vanity Fair. The goal there was novelty. but that was difficult to 
achieve given the number of acts that traveled from one exposition to another. The 
public. however. demanded amusement. even if the amusements were familiar. As the 
writer tor one journal noted. Nashville's Vanity Fair featured “the same motley 
assortment of diversions which became famous as the 'Midway Plaisance’ at Chicago.” !-7 
According to Herman Justi. Nashville offered “a number of new attractions. [but] they 
were not the most successful.”*!28 

Along with novelty. the spirit of the place brought people in. and brought them 
back for repeat visits. Vanity Fair was open at night. unlike the rest of the exhibition 


buildings, and its setting was beguiling. Justi. for example. observed “the shouts of the 


|6quoted in Const.. November 22, 1895. 4. 5. 
l27 Marks White Handly, “Tennessee and [ts Centennial.” Century Magazine 54 (1897): 96. See Offictal Catalogue. 
161-87. for descriptions of many of the Vanity Fair amusements 
-8husti. Official History. 207 
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spielers, the deep roar of the lions, the sonorous clang of the music in the Chinese 
Theater, the voice of the man with the megaphone, the songs of the dancers at the Schlitz 
Pavilion, the chatter and conversation of thousands of people who had forgotten all their 
troubles.”!29 He was afraid of Vanity Fair, though, as a harbinger of changing times. 
“The great expositions of the future,” he claimed, “must either very greatly increase the 
general attractiveness of these amusements, or...they must allow them to be much 
‘tougher’ than was allowed at Nashville.”!30 This was the price that these Victorian 
southerners had to pay to take part in modern life, one which Nashville’s promoters paid, 
however reluctantly. 

The line between instruction and entertainment, however, was fuzzy. and the 
viewer ought to derive moral and intellectual sustenance even from these lighter fares. 
One learned of the world not only through magic lantern travelogues. but from the living 
ethnographic displays which traveled to the country's expositions. and which we now see 
as little more than the rankest exploitation. Some sections of the expositions, though, did 
not rely on novelty, gimmickry, and debatable taste to attract the crowds. Each fair also 
had a series of non-commercial exhibits which complemented both the seriousness of the 


commercial exhibits and the volubility of the midways. 





129d. 
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CHAPTER 6 


NON-COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


Business was the bedrock of the world’s fairs. The expositions allowed 
commercial and civic leaders in these southern cities to demonstrate their commercial 
viability. their readiness. worthiness. and ability to take part in the nation’s prosperity. 
Therefore they emphasized. particularly in Atlanta and Charleston. the commercial 
exhibits in their promotional literature. Even the leaders in Nashville celebrated the 
monumental Commerce building and offered repeated assurances to potential investors 
that the Tennessee Centennial was a genuine business proposition. 

But of course it was more than that. as it was in Atlanta and Charleston. The 
range of activities available to visitors included seeing paintings and sculpture. attending 
musical and theatrical performances. and seeing historical and childrens’ exhibits. Non- 
commercial. cultural exhibits were a necessary facet of these expositions. for a variety of 
reasons. At one level. the men and women who created these fairs were well-rounded 
individuals. displaying a normal range of interests: business was crucial to their survival 
and well-being. but it was necessarily not their sole concern. [n addition. “art culture” 
was a pervasive interest in this era when philosophers and historians could command 
significant audiences at ever-popular Chautauqua meetings. and infused these fairs as 
well. 

For those who had pretensions of creating a true world’s fair. having only 
commercial exhibits was inconceivable. From the beginnings in London in {851. and 
running through the various expositions in Paris for the next fifty years. fairs which 
aspired to international status included as full a range of human activities and 
achievements as possible. This accounted in part for their popularity at the time. and for 


their continuing fascination. Commerce and hard-edged practical matters required a 
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counterweight. then and now. “High Culture” had become a standard feature of world’s 
fairs around the globe, and southern leaders had to accept this as a condition of staging 
their fairs. 

These non-commercial exhibits and events were also ways of attracting more 
visitors to the grounds. as well as enriching the experiences (thus heightening the positive 
impressions) of those already attending. History exhibits appealed to particular interests. 
children’s exhibits involved youths who would no doubt attend with their parents. while 
musical performances induced repeat visits by local people. These exhibits and events 
likewise attracted artists of all types—painters. sculptors. illustrators. architects. 
musicians, and others—who wanted the publicity that expositions provided. and saw a 
potential profit through admissions or sales. [n addition. artists of all types traveled 
throughout the nation and often had significant international connections as well. These 
ties could be of great help in boosting the cosmopolitan image of the city and the region. 

Another tmage had more profound implications for the region. Through the 
expositions. leaders in these southern cities. like Chicago before them. sought to 
demonstrate not only what the city and region were. but also what they were not. In 
seeking the government's sanction. Chicago's businessmen had to convince Congress 
that their city was not just a booming, brash. cowtown. Likewise. the southern business 
leaders had to demonstrate that they were businessmen. but that they were also more than 
that. that they could appreciate “the finer things.” [n the 1890s many businessmen had 
taken to patronizing painters and sculptors. and amassed significant collections. built and 
endowed museums, theaters. and libraries. and demonstrated a civic consciousness in 
many ways that were not directly tied to business interests. As Richard Bushman and 
John Kasson have pointed out. the pursuit of refinement through manners. education. and 


cultural attainments was more than seeking elevated class status. but had become a 
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necessary part of acceptable, civilized living.’ The South. according to the northern 
press, reeked of violence and incivility. Lynchings were only the most graphic example 
of the lawlessness and violence which pervaded the region. Southern leaders could take 
part in the nation’s cultural life through expositions. This participation, along with proof 


of business acumen. allowed them to play a part in the nation’s commercial life. 


Background of Cultural Activities 

These expositions came into being not only in the light of previous expositions 
and of national mores, but also of local traditions and legacies. The cultural activities at 
Nashville's exposition were most clearly shaped by these factors. but each fair felt the 
impress. The creators of Atlanta’s exposition. for example, did not intend the fair to be a 
cultural milestone, and did not feature such events. The cultural life in Atlanta before the 
exposition, though, at least as measured by performances, was far from moribund. The 
Constitution, in substantial articles, reported regular musical and dramatic performances. 
The city also provided enough of an audience to make worthwhile an extensive 
renovation of DeGive’s Theater, renamed The Grand to great fanfare in 1893. The 
Constitution also made much of the Young Men’s Library Association’s new quarters on 
Marietta Street. In 1893. the editors responded to charges from certain Vanderbilt 
University professors led by J. Brander Mathews that slavery stifled the development of 
southern literature. In response, they pointed to speeches by the great southern politicians 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. They admitted, though, that the southern 
people were not “a reading people.’’ When they became so and began to “clamor for 
native literature, it will be forthcoming, and we need not expect it until we have larger 


cities, more population, more wealth and a leisure class whose reading habit will spread 


TRichard L. Bushman, The Refinement of America: Persons, Houses, Cities (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1992): John 
F. Kasson, Rudeness and Civilitv: Manners in Nineteenth-Centurv Urban America (Chapel! Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1990). 
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among the masses.” An editorial that appeared nearly a year before any discussion of 
Atlanta's exposition began applauded the rise of Chicago as the new center for American 
literature. The editorial emphasized the relationship between the “nervous vigor” of a 
bustling commercial environment and a vigorous literature: “The great moving spirit 
which may be said to animate literature to the west of the Alleghenies is action....Where 
there is life and spirit and action there is hope. and where all these exist in abundance 
there is the foundation for the future.” 

Nashville likewise had an active cultural life. Indeed. the city’s leaders frequently 
pointed to Nashville's rich and long-standing cultural legacy as a symbol of its strength. 
From at least the {820s the city had been the center of activity for the Cumberland region 
as well as the state of Tennessee. During the late 1820s the city’s cultural life centered on 
Cumberland College. renamed the University of Nashville in 1826. By the 1850s. when 
the University of Nashville opened tts medical school. it was one of seven men’s and 
women’s colleges and medical schools providing higher education to the city and region.? 
Thirty years later. a census review of the city observed that “Nashville has ever been 
noted as an educational center in the South, and never more so than at the present time.” 
[t cited the University of Nashville. the state normal school. the Nashville female 
academy. Vanderbilt University. Fisk University, Nashville normal and theological 
school (for blacks). Central Tennessee college. and other. unnamed private schools.+ 

Nashville had the beginnings of a literary culture which complemented its schools 
and universities. An antiquarian society. lasting only three years in the 1820s. published 
a handful of journals and books which were among a half-dozen other magazines 
published in Nashville. By the L88Qs. according to census data. publishing was the most 


heavily capitalized industry in the city.2 The performing arts were also alive in the city 


“Const. January 4+. 1893.4: January I 1. 1893. 4: note the similanty to the goals tor the exposition a year later. 
Davenport. "Culture Versus Frontier.” 18-33: Davenport, “Cultural Life on the Eve of the Civil War.” 326-47. 


*'Nashville. Davidson County, Tennessee.” in George E. Waring, Jr.. comp., Report on the Social Statistics of Cittes 
(Department of the Interior. Census Office. Washington D.C.. 1887). 156-157. 
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before the Civil War: the Nashville Thespian Society as well as several professional 
musicians gave dramatic performances and classical concerts from the [830s.6 Many of 
these institutions survived the Civil War. and by the time of the Centennial the city’s 
principal theaters offered regular performances. A brief survey of the offerings at these 
theaters revealed dramas and musical performances. along with farces and minstrel 
shows. The Banner noted these latter performances with regret. complaining of the 1895- 
"96 season that “the end of farce comedy is not yet. The encouraging impression is left. 
though. that this greatly desired end is not far distant if others see things as the people of 
Nashville do.” The reviewer also suggested. however. that farces would linger where 
“popular prices rule.” and that “its life there may be indefinite.”*/ 

This reflected an image that Nashville's leaders sought to project as the 
Centennial neared. Not simply a prosperous business center. Nashville also had much to 
offer to those seeking a more refined atmosphere. The Manufacturer's Record supported 
them. [In promoting the Centennial. the writer focused on Nashville’s cultural reputation. 
and its status as an educational and religious center. This. he claimed. made the city 
distinctive. and gave the city “a literary atmosphere...that is possessed by no other city of 
twice its size in the country....[t is not a matter of surpmise. therefore. that the social life of 
the city is remarkable in point of the culture and refinement that grow from these 
conditions.” As with Atlanta. though. the article then concluded with a recitation on the 
city’s active business life.® This represented the union that the Centennial’s proponents 
regularly sought to forge: Nashville featured a vibrant commercial life modified by 
cultural. less materialistic pursuits. 

This was a difficult balance to strike in Charleston. Charleston's exposition was 


surrounded by deep historical legacies of cultural activities. dating back at least to the 


®Rose. "A Nashville Musical Decade.” 216-31: Miles. "Literary Beginnings tn Nashville.” 

7 Banner. September 14. 1895. 7: see also The Wavne Hand-Book of Nasitville and the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition, 51. 

8» Site of Tennessee's Exposidon,.” Manufacturer's Record, 29 (May 15. 1896): 261-62. 
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(730s. amid an often sluggish business life. The city’s first theatrical season began in 
['735. and the first theater (later named Dock Street Theater) opened a year later. 
Charleston's theatrical and musical life waxed and waned with the city’s fortunes 
throughout the later eighteenth century. but the money and cultivation of Charleston’ s 
citizens continued to attract musicians. performers. and painters. [n the early nineteenth 
century. Charleston was the social and cultural capital of the surrounding plantations. 
This situation allowed musical and theatrical performances to thrive. while writers and 
thinkers struggled. However. the South Carolina Historical Society. founded in 1855. 
and the Carolina Art Association. founded three years later. survived the Civil War and. 
along with a renewed theatrical season. provided a base for cultural life in 
Reconstruction.” 

By the 1890s. the Academy of Music was well established and attracted 
pertormers from throughout the country. the Timrod Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle provided an outlet for writers. and various musical institutions sponsored regular 
performances.!? Charleston thus had a national reputation as a cultural center of long 
standing. unlike the other cities. but was burdened by a correspondingly great reputation 
tor idleness and lethargy. {n cultural terms at any rate. this latter reputation overwhelmed 


the former at the exposition. 


Fine Arts 

The fine arts exhibits were the most prominent of the cultural and non- 
commercial features of these fairs. Despite some rumblings early in Atlanta's exposition 
year, though. the fine arts exhibit received little attention either from the Constitution or 


the Executive Committee. [n early May. 1894. the New York journalist and former 


see Fraser. Charleston! Charleston!. pussim.. for information on Charleston's cultural life: sce also Michael O'Brien 
and David Moltke-Hanson. eds.. /niellectual Life in Antebellum Charleston (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press. 
1986), for further information and interpretations. 
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Atlanta resident Emma Moffett Tyng sent a disnatch to the Constitution congratulating 
Adantans on undertaking the fair. She also commented extensively on the exhibit of 
paintings currently being shown in Atlanta. to which city residents had loaned parts of 
their collections. Such an exhibit. she argued. could do nothing but good for the rising art 
students in Atlanta as well as for “the cultured taste of the masses.” As a way of tying 
these together. she concluded with a recommendation that the promoters of Atlanta's fair 
secure art exhibits from New York. Paris. Rome. London. and Munich. wiiich she 
characterized as the principal artistic centers of the world.!! Atlanta. she implied. could 
be a peer of these cities. 

Horace Bradley organized the exposition’s exhibit. which began in late April of 
L895. Bradley was born in Adairsville in 1862. grew up in Atlanta. and had shown 
artistic promise as a teenager by illuminating bibles and making maps and drawings for 
builders and engineers. He was still in his teens when he won the competition for 
portraits of Alexander Stephens and Benjamin Hill. sponsored by the Georgia legislature: 
at 19. he provided Henry Grady with illustrations of Atlanta's International Cotton 
Exposition for Harper's. At age 20 he left for New York. where he studied in the Art 
Students League. A year later. he went to Paris. In [886 he began his career with 
Harper's Monthly and Harper's Weekly. which he continued until his untimely death 
from tuberculosis in 1896.'2 

Bradley was a wise choice to head the Art Department of Atlanta’s exposition. 
given his many close friends among eminent painters and sculptors in both Europe and 
America. He set up an office at the American Fine Arts Society in New York City. where 
he encouraged his colleagues to take part in the fair. He met with artists and agents in the 
principal American cities before going to London. Paris. and Munich in May. No 


information concerning the fine arts exhibit appeared in the Constitution until Bradley 


| E Quoted in Const.. May 6, 1894, 12. 
12Notes to Frances Sage Bradicy Collection, Emory University Special Collections. Adanta, GA.: Raymond B. Nixon. 
Henrv Gradv: Spokesman of the New South (NY: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943). 185. 
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returned from his European sojourn in early August. He announced great success. with 
works of art from Boston. New York. Philadelphia. Cincinnati. and other northwestern 
cities, as well as from England. Germany. France. [taly. Spain. and Portugal. !3 

The exhibit was housed in Walter Downing’s neo-classical Fine Arts building. set 
prominently on the hill above the central plaza (Figure 12). The directors of the Atlanta 
exposition had liked Walter Downing’s plan for the Administration building. While they 
later changed their minds about its administrative function. they still liked the design. and 


gave it new life in October of 1894 as the Fine Arts building. 
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Figure {2. Fine Arts Building. Adanta 1895 


Over 300 painters. illustrators. sculptors. and architects. both men and women. 
sent works for display in Atlanta’s Fine Arts Building. The vast majority were American. 
and many sent several works. A number of prominent artists participated. including 
Thomas Anshutz, Cecilia Beaux, Frederic Remington. Emily Sartain. Thomas Eakins. 
John LaFarge. Robert Henri. Childe Hassam. and many others. The central foyer also 


featured works by significant sculptors, including Daniel Chester French and Frederick 


3 Const. April 26. 1895. 17: August 4. 1895. 17. 
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MacMonnies. A number of prominent architectural firms. including Stanford White and 
Cope & Stewardson, sent renderings and plans.'4 

Fine arts at Atlanta, however, were not central to the exposition as they were in 
Nashville. The Parthenon was the first building of the Tennessee Centennial, in both 
time and prestige. As the Fine Arts Building, it was the centerpiece of the entire fair, and 
established the Centennial’s image. The directors received high praise for selecting the 
Parthenon as both the centerpiece and as the gallery for the fine art collection. The 
prominent critic Francis Hopkinson Smith praised Colonel Smith for his generosity and 
artistic modesty: “Sealing up his creative qualities, great as they were, he hied himself to 
the extreme border-lands of the past” in reviving “the greatest structure of any time.” !5 
Similarly, W.T. Harris. U.S. Commissioner of Education. noted in a speech at the 
exposition that “There had been no exposition in the United States that had paid such 
appropriate attention to art...as this Exposition in reproducing the Parthenon.” !6 

The Centennial Company established a Fine Art department in October, 1895, 
under the leadership of Theodore Cooley, a Nashville insurance and bonds salesman. 
The department originally had four branches, including fine arts, architecture, history. 
and antiquities. Eventually the history and antiquities sections became separate 
departments with their own buildings, while the rest remained lodged in the Parthenon. 
The committee relied on Nashville’s image of a cultured city, as Cooley sought works 
from artists by promising them “an audience as appreciative as any to be found in the 
country.” !7 

Cooley and his committee collected over 1,100 works of art for the exhibit. 


principally oil and water-color paintings. Over half of them came from contemporary 


l4t owe a great note of thanks to Judy Larson, Curator of American Art, and her staff at the High Museum of Art in 
Auanta, who compiled a complete list of artists who had works on display at the Exposition for their exhibit. “Fine Art 
at the Cotton States and International Exposition: Adanta, 1895.” 
lSsmith, "Some Notes on Tennessee's Centennial,” 337. See also Noll, "The Tennessee Centennial,” 32 
l6Quoted in Banner, May 8, 1897, 1: see also Centennial News, December 31. 1895, 3. 
'7 Quoted in Jusu, Official History. 122; see also Catalogue: Fine Arts Department Tennessee Centennial (Nashville. 
TN: Theodore Cooley, 1897). 
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American artists. As in Atlanta. the paintings were hung “salon style.” with frames 
reaching from floor to ceiling (Figure 13). A jury determined the paintings’ placement on 
the walls. the best works being accorded a place on “the line.” at approximately eye level. 
Paintings of lesser worth hung on the walls closer to the ceiling or the floor. Sheets of 
burlap covered the walls behind the paintings. while strips of muslin formed a swinging 
ceiling. The committee added more hanging space by dividing the large open floor with 
partitions. particularly for the water-colors and architectural drawings. As the Bunner 


noted. ‘Every inch of room in the spacious Parthenon will be utilized.” !8 
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Figure 13. [nterior of Parthenon (Fine Arts Building). Nashville 1897 


Unlike in Atlanta. Nashville’s Fine Arts exhibit received extensive critical 
attention in the newspaper. These articles. in addition to describing the works. offered a 
view of “modems” trying to come to grips with the new impressionism that had emerged 
from France. Although few actual French works made it to the Parthenon. the “French 
school of painting is...well displayed in the work of the Americans who. with some few 


exceptions. owe their knowledge and their art traditions to France.” The review was 





18 Banner. April 13. 1897. 7. 
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ambivalent. For those accustomed to the theory of art as rendering physical nature as 
closely as possible. this “impressionistic” approach to painting was disturbing: Monet. the 
reviewer noted. was responsible for “the spots. dashes. and stripes to be seen elsewhere.” 
His picture of a garden was not “particularly attractive from either a decorative or a 
pictorial standpoint.” but the reviewer applauded his bravery in painting “what he 
pleased. in his own way. from an interior inspiration....” The reviewer’s misgivings 
stemmed trom Monet's impact on less competent artists “who use Monet's chariot to 
hitch their little carts to.”’!9 

These articles supported the hopes before the Centennial that the fair would 
enlarge the role of art in the South. Fine arts, according to the director of Cincinnati’ s 
Museum of Fine Arts. did not have a strong enough place in the South. because the 
people of the region had not leared to appreciate the need. The Centennial would be the 
perfect opportunity. “The Exposition.” he claimed. “will be the strongest attestation of 
the utility and power of art as a factor in human progress.”29 Such calls for a permanent 
art gallery increased as the fair progressed. The Fine Art department. indeed. called on 
Nashville people to purchase as many paintings in the exhibit as possible. This would 
give the city a solid stock of paintings for a gallery. as well as allow Cooley to create an 
art school in the city. Beyond this. however. the presence of good paintings in Nashville 
homes would have a positive moral effect. Families in the old South. one writer claimed. 
were art lovers who left behind both good pictures and a legacy of refinement “which 
characterized the Southern people of past generations.”7! 

Tully Brown and E.C. Lewis led the charge to save the Parthenon for use as a 
gallery at the close of the fair. Brown gave a stirring address at the close of the fair. 
asking “who will be the man that will strike the first blow at the Parthenon?” The 


citizens of Nashville. he noted. needed *‘a suitable monument to their courage and their 


'9 Banner. May 17. 1897; see also May 1. 1897. 20: April 19. 1897. 
“UT §. Noble. quoted in Banner. September 8, 1896. 8. 
2| Banner. July 17. 1897.5. 
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energy. Lewis also took part in securing the building. which was accomplished when 72 
of the Centennial’s 200 acres became Centennial Park in 1902.22 

Charleston's Fine Arts building. like that in Atlanta. was distinct from other 
buildings with its classical design (Figure [4).23 Oddly enough. the Art building was not 
in the “Art” section of the grounds. but instead sat closer to the Ashley River in the 
“Natural” section. near the Woman’s building. “Art” in the grounds plan referred to 


artificial formality. not to such cultural products as paintings and sculpture. 





Figure I+. Fine Arts Building. Charleston 1901 


The exhibit inside was smaller than the other two. with fewer than 600 paintings. 
James Townshend. the Director of the Fine Arts department. had requested loans from 
Charleston residents. Northern artists. he noted. had offered to loan many paintings. but 
he faced reluctance and indifference from southerners. He hoped to supplement the 
contemporary works with an exhibit of early American art. which would require local 


loans. Such an exhibit. he claimed. would “attract attention. bring a most desirable class 





~2 Quoted in Coleman, "From Monument to Museum.” [41: see also Banner, November 10. 1897. 3: Doyle. Nashville 
in the New South, 91. 
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of visitors to the Exposition. and add greatly to its credit and to the credit of the art and 
cultivation of the South. the country through.”4 His appeal worked. While a number of 
significant contemporary artists sent works. including William Merritt Chase. R. Swain 
Gifford, and Winslow Homer. a large part of the exhibit focused on early American 
paintings. Nearly 300 paintings and miniatures came under this category. most of them 
portraits. Thomas Sully. for example. was represented by twelve paintings. including 
portraits of notable Charlestonians. Charleston residents. including Miss M.E. Pinckney. 
Mrs. William Henry Ladson. and many others. loaned most of the works.25 In addition. 
the Charleston City Council agreed. after an extensive period of wrangling over 
insurance, to loan a collection of portraits from the City Hall. featuring works of George 
Washington and Andrew Jackson.~6 

The artistic pride of Charleston’s exposition. however. was in the outdoor statuary 
groups. Bradford Gilbert commissioned five original sculptural groups for the grounds. 
by sculptors based in New York City. These groups represented different constituencies 
and historical groups in South Carolina. including a Negro group by Charles Lopez. an 
[Indian group by Carl Jefft. a Huguenot group by Elsie Ward. a Colonial group by Oscar 
Lenz. and an Aztec group by Louis A. Gudebrod: the relations of the Aztecs to South 
Carolina was never explained. Elsie Ward also designed the railing around the Sunken 
Garden featuring a Mother and Child. while enlargements of bronzes lent by Gilbert and 
Theodore Starr and reproductions of over twenty antique statues and busts were scattered 


about the grounds.7/ 





“4 Quoted in N&C. October 21. 1901.8. 

25See Exhibition of Fine Arts: The South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition (n.p.. 0.d.). a numcrical 
catalogue of the paintings on cxhibit 

“6Proceedings of Council, City of Charleston. January 14. 1902. 495: February 25. 1902. 557: March 11. 1902. 5369-71: 
N&C. March 12, 1902. 9. 

"7 Official Guide (Charleston). 27. 
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Performing Arts 

These fine arts exhibits were static, and they provided few incentives for repeat 
visits. Music, however, would draw visitors back to the fair, to hear concerts by a series 
of different bands. While Atlanta had an active musical community, the first 
recommendation for musical performances at the exposition came from Washington, DC. 
Professor N. DuShane Cloward hoped to create a “Dixie Chorus,” a 10,000-voice group 
of singers from Georgia. He planned to make southern plantation melodies the basis of 
his chorus, to which he would add national songs of the world’s cotton-growing 
countries.*8 Professor Cloward’s suggestion received front-page notice. but he was never 
heard from again. While a month later an article on the South American exhibit 
concluded with a comment that music will be the “grandest feature of the exposition.” 
and that the “day of the brass bands has gone by, and full-fledged orchestras is the order 
of the day.” the musical program as it developed became increasingly conventional.29 By 
the end of the year, the committee on music for the Exposition Company announced that 
the Seventh and Ninth Regiment Bands, Gilmore’s and Rogers’ bands. and the Mexican 
band would each give three week performances, with no mention of any choral or 
orchestral works. 20 

Sousa’s Band also secured a spot at the exposition. and gave perhaps the most 
lasting artistic legacy from the exposition. Edmund Felder. the Chief of the Department 
of Exhibits and Concessions, had requested a new composition of Sousa. which resulted 
in the stll-popular “King Cotton” march.3! Sousa was not the lone musical light of the 
exposition, however, as the Constitution also gave great praise to the young Victor 
Herbert, leader of Gilmore’s Band. His compositions, the paper noted, indicated that 


Herbert was “not...dependent on his light operas for his standing as a musician.” He had 


28Const., September 6, 1894, 1. 
29 Const., October 7, 1894, 19. 
30Const., December 23, 1894, 21. 
3 Const. June 12, 1895. 8. 
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also. the article concluded. “stepped off the pedestal of the uncompromising muse to meet 
the popular demands for what is light and pleasing.”?2_ Both Sousa and Herbert. however. 
delved into the more uncompromising aspects of the muse. providing all-Wagner 
programs on several occasions. Such events. the Constitution noted. indicated the 
elevated cultural level of the city’s residents. Sousa. according to an account of his 
Wagnerian program. “must have been gratified at the character and size of the 
appreciative audience which gathered to listen to a severely classical programme of the 
modern school.”33 

Similar hopes infused comments on the theatrical program at Atlanta. A San 
Francisco woman. Mrs. Littleton. secured a concession for a theater building to cost 
5100.000. Her plan was that it would be a permanent building. designed by Walter 
Downing in the Spanish renaissance style. The feature presentation would be a large- 
scale drama about Hernando DeSoto. dealing with his sixteenth-century travels in the 
southeastern U.S.. while the building would also house a display of materials relating to 
the stage. The Constitution praised her plan. noting that “There is no reason why the 
south. with its reputed appreciation of genius and culture. should not be the first to 
concede to the drama its dignity and glory as an art.”*4 Difficulties in funding. however. 
caused the project to bog down. and interest in Atlanta waned quickly. 

The Constitution continued to promote Atlanta as a cultural center where the stage 
was an important part of life. “The Patriots.” an opera by Adler and Carter set in 
Philadelphia and Boston in the 1770s. opened in Atlanta in November. 1895. It was the 
first operatic opening in the city, and “the fact is that the people of Atlanta are just 
waking up to the fact that the exposition has made this one of the theatrical centers of 
America.”35 The next month. Walter Damrosch and his opera company announced plans 
22Cons. October 7. 1895.3, 

33 Const.. December 2, 1895. 8. 


34Const.. May 12. 1895, 25. 
33Const.. November 19. 1895. 2. 
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to come to Atlanta with the New York Symphony Orchestra. At last. the Constitution's 
writer noted, the city would have German opera. People in the South. the writer noted. 
“like those of the other parts of the country. are clamoring for the best in art.” The music 
and opera from Germany. the article claimed. had surpassed Italian opera. The program 
would continue for several days. beginning with Lohengrin. move on to Siegfried. and 
close with Tannhauser. “There has been nothing to equal it in point of magnificence in 
this country.” the article concluded. “and no city the size of Atlanta has ever had music 
given it on so great a scale.”36 

Music also figured heavily at the Tennessee Centennial. and again the promoters 
used the musical program and the public response as proof of the city’s cultural status. 
The music at the Centennial consisted of a series of five-week programs given by 
nationally-known bands. In addition. the local Fischer’s Band gave regular concerts in 
the Woman's Building and the Parthenon. The Banner ran a regular column discussing 
the fair’s musical offerings: Schumann. Lecocq. and Wagner were favorites. along with 
traditional American and patriotic airs. 

The emphasis clearly was on the public response. Victor Herbert’s 22nd 
Regimental Band apparently played to the greatest excitement. particularly when he 
brought out his ‘cello. His recital in the Woman’s Building, for example. resulted in “‘a 
surging mass of humanity. consisting of musicians. lovers of music. fashion and culture. 
the rich and the poor, young and old.” all struggling to hear the music.3? The response to 
his tinal concert. however. topped this. The Auditorium. seating 5.000. was filled to 
capacity. During the concert Herbert offered a ‘cello solo. and the crowd demanded an 
encore. Following this. according to the Banner's reporter. “The scene...beggared 
description. [t was such an ovation as even Herbert has not before received while here.” 
and he offered a second encore. The concert finally resumed. and concluded with a 
36 Const. December 8. 1895.5. 

37 Banner. August 26. 1897. 1. 
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medley of patriotic airs arranged by Herbert. The applause began before the band 
finished the piece. “and at the close the long-restrained enthusiasm was let loose and the 
audience gave way to its feeling. As the band rose as if to depart the men began to cheer 
and the women to wave their handkerchiefs.” 38 

These musical programs and the public interest in them often generated discussion 
about how “heavy” the program should be. There seemed to be fear. at these popular 
festivals. that programs that were too “classical” would frighten audiences away. In 
writing about Bellstedt’s Band’s first set of concerts. for example. the reviewer noted that 
the emphasis was on popular and patriotic airs. “but with a daring that only the highest 
capacity could warrant. they have invaded the upper realm of harmony, which in common 
phraseology is called classical music.” Despite the frightening potential of such music. 
the band remained popular. Likewise. Herbert’s band was cautious at first. blending a 
tew classical pieces into the program. The public approved of these selections. though. 
and the band initiated a series of Friday night concerts that were mostly classical. The 
response was favorable. and allowed for claims that Nashville's citizens were a refined 
and educated bunch. The manager of Herbert’s band. in conversation with a Banner 
reporter. delighted in the audience that he found at Nashville: “What a fastidious 
audience! Hear them applaud the last numbers? And on classical night!” He went on to 
observe that “Every program draws a good crowd. You can't fool the Nashville people: 
they seem to know good music. and they appreciate the efforts of a good musician and 
stimulate him by their sympathy.“39 This manager's sincerity may be in question. but 
such public statements. like the presence of German opera in Atlanta. allowed Nashville’ s 
leaders to claim a cultural level that gave them entree into the upper reaches of American 


society. 


38 Banner. September &. 1897. 5. 
39 Banner. September 7, 1897. 5: August 7. 1897. 5. 
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Charleston could make few such claims. Indeed. the leaders seemed to feel few 
compunctions to give the city a cultural status through the exposition. The directors were 
almost single-minded in their plan to use the exposition to promote Charleston’ s 
economic development. and gave only fleeting attention to the cultural side of the fair. 
The plans for the musical programs as announced in the News & Courier were exciting. 
but they received little financial backing and never left the planning stage. Elliot 
Schenck. the prominent New York composer and conductor. visited Charleston and 
presented a plan that included a fifty-piece orchestra for a six-month run playing two 
concerts per day. featuring guest conductors and soloists.” Theodore Saul. writing to the 
News & Courier, advocated the plan. He appealed to southern pride and image. claiming 
that this “great musical deed would silence the critics who saw the South as a cultural 
wasteland....{ will not and cannot believe that people with a past so full of grand pathos. 
with a history fraught with affecting reminiscences. should not also have a musical 
soul.""4! 

Despite this and other claims that Charleston should have nothing but the best. the 
Exposition Company eliminated Schenck’s plan. principally because of the cost.12 
Schenck proposed a cost of $86.000. to be partially offset by admissions. His plan. he 
claimed. was “on an artistic scale quite unknown in my experience to Expositions 
heretotore. and [ think will tend to draw music lovers from the North to the 
Exposition.”43 The directors. however. did not see it as such a bargain. J.C. Hemphill. 
the director of promotions and publicity. was also chairman of the music committee: he 
favored the proposal, but recommended a four-month contract. saving the Company 


$26.000.4 The Exposition Company deemed even this too much. and instead engaged 


*ONEC. January 19. 1901. 8: for additional comments. sce N&C January 22. 1901, 8: October 10. 1900, 4: Exposition 
(Apnil. 1901). 142; Exposition (December. 1900), 1-2. 

4INEC. February 3. 1901. 6: sce also January 27. 1901. 6. 

42N&C. October 7. 1901. 8. 

BEItiott Schenck to J.C. Hemphill. January 21. 1901, Hemphill Family Papers. Manuscnpt Department, Duke 
University Library. Durham. North Carolina. 


W44C. Hemphill to Directors of the Exposition Company. January 26. 1901. Hemphill Family Papers. Manuscript 
Department, Duke University Library. Durham. North Carolina. 
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the First Artillery Band from the Sullivan’s Island post of the U.S. Artillery. under the 
direction of Professor Justav Koltzsch. It played to small, if enthusiastic, crowds.45 

The one bright spot musically was the grand organ in the exposition Auditorium. 
Mr. Moller of Hagerstown, whose other credits included the organ at Philadelphia’s 
Centennial Exposition, designed and built the organ. [t was a large three-manual pipe 
organ using Moller’s “Improved Tubular Pneumatic Action.” which “insures the touch to 
be light as the best grand pianoforte. even when playing full organ.”4° A series of guest 
organists, principally from northern cities, gave performances throughout the run of the 
exposition. Again. however. there were few of these performances. and they did little to 


boost Charleston’s cultural image. 


Historical and Other Exhibits 

The Woman’s Departments sponsored many of the cultural, non-commercial 
activities at the fairs. History dominated the exhibits in Adanta’s Woman's Building. 
Throughout the nineteenth century women had taken greater responsibility for providing 
children with nurturing and supportive environments. and had become deeply involved in 
attempts to save historic buildings; by extension, patriotic education was a part of the 
female sphere.*” With the success of such organizations as the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union, the Ladies Hermitage Association, and the incipient Daughters 
of the American Revolution, colonial and early American issues came to the fore across 
nineteenth century American society. During the 1890s men began taking on more 


responsibilities for historic preservation, at least at its cutting edge of “scientific” 


4Ssce a review from the Worcester, MA, Spy (Worcester, MA), quoted inN&C. April 1, 1902. 8. 

4©Exposition, April. 1901. 161: see also N&C, January 15, 1901, 8. 

47 Henry Stcele Commager has observed of the nineteenth century American that "He had little sense of the past or 
concem for it, was not historical minded, and relegated interest in gencalogy to spinsters who could have no legitimate 
interest in the future;” The American Mind: An Interpretation of American Thought and Character Since the 1880s 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1950; reprint ed.. NY: Bantam Books, Inc., 1970), 12. 
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restoration. but women never lost their grip on the emotional and sentimental aspects.+8 
A wniter for the Constitution. in an article on the Woman’s building, noted that “This is 
the period of colonial things.” citing the growth in colonial styles in architecture and in 
colonial societies.7? 

The colonial committee of Atlanta's Woman’s Department placed a heavy 
emphasis on the South’s antebellum history. The glories of this civilization. they made 
clear. allowed for a more favorable interpretation of the Civil War. The men among the 
exposition’s planners were vitally concerned to promote inter-sectional harmony and to 
show a good time to all visitors of whatever section. The women on the colonial 
committee apparently had no such scruples. Through the exhibition of historical relics. 
they hoped to revive the reputation of the southern colonies and a distinctly southern 


heritage. Mrs. Peel. in explaining the principal object of her new committee. claimed that 


Above anything else. [ desire to assert the supremacy of the southern 
colonies....The Puritans and the Knickerbockers have always spoken for 
themselves. but the cavalier has been more reticent. I desire to put fire on their 
backs until they come out of the sheil. Many people are apt to date the Christian 
era of the cotton states from the emancipation of the slave. We will prove that we 
have been civilized for generations. and that there was no civilization superior.” 


At the Daughters of the Confederacy meeting. the attendees sought a more moderate 
balance: “No sentiment will be expressed and no feelings entertained which will be 
inimical to the flag of the republic. but all that is beautiful and grand in southern chivalry 
will be reviewed in eloquent words of patriotism. >! 

The exposition’s officials could accept and then ignore these potentially divisive 
comments from “gracious southern matrons.” One suspects that while the Exposition 


Company’s directors would not tolerate genuine sectional diatribes even from the 


+8sce Charles B. Hosmer. Jr.. Presence of the Past: A History of the Preservation Movement in the United States Before 
Williamsbure (New York: G.P. Putnam's Sons. 1965). 

49 Const.. April 7. 1895. 3. 

Otbid. 

> Const.. November 8. 1895. 4. 
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women. they would tolerate the women expressing general feelings of southern loyalty 
that they dared not express for fear of business reprisal. Praising the noble. chivalric 
civilization of the far-away southern past was also one way of ameliorating the 
materialism of the new commercial. industrial culture. Atlanta’s leaders. unlike those in 
Nashville. rarely if ever spoke of such a need. 

Charleston's Exposition Company likewise left the business of displaying history 
to the Woman's Department. The two main rooms in the second floor of the Woman's 
Building housed the history exhibits. The D.A.R. exhibit highlighted a massive 
mahogany sideboard allegedly used by Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. along with two 
knife boxes and an old candlestick used when George Washington visited Georgetown. 
South Carolina. Washington showed up again in a silk portrait. done in France. which 
the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston loaned to them. Old china. a spinning 
wheel. a marble-topped mahogany table. and various portraits and prints finished off the 
room.>- 

Other history exhibits were spread throughout the Woman's Building. [n the 
tradition of late nineteenth century museums. the exhibits were a hodgepodge of 
antiquaries and curiosities. The Berkeley County exhibit included such items as “two old 
Colonial daggers. with ivory handles. a fan and case over 200 years old. a red shirt worn 
in 1876 on a Ku-Klux raid...and numbers of other equally interesting things.”53 The 
South Carolina Society of the Colonial Dames had their own exhibit in the Woman’s 
building, and featured portraits of local notables including Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
by [Ralph] Earle, Samuel Prioleau. Mrs. William Allston. pastels of Judith and Mary 
Wragg and Ann Rothmahler by Harriet Johnson. federal-style furniture. glass. ceramics. 


and “articles of interest.” all lent from Charleston homes. Heppelwhite chairs. a 





92N&C. December 23. 1901, 2. 
53N&C. December 9. 1901. 3: December 23. 190 1, 2: "The Woman's Department.” Exposition (June 1901). 235-38. 
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mahogany dining table at which George Washington once sat. a Chippendale buffet. and 
many other pieces of furniture. china. and metal also graced the room.*4 

The emphasis here was unabashed ancestor worship and pride of place. As in 
Atlanta. the Woman’s Department could get away with a greater emphasis of the 
Confederate legacy than could the more commerce-centered exposition.55 These static. 
albeit colorful. views of South Carolina’s past provided a mixed legacy for Charleston's 
new business men. The romantic image of the quasi-historical South provided them a 
common base of experience. a shared identity with those southerners whom they hoped to 
persuade to the vision of the new order. This new order. however. symbolized by 
Atlanta. needed to break free from a South that was still characterized by the values of 
old-time Charleston and the antebellum South. 

Nashville alone created separate departments for History and Children’s exhibits. 
Non-commercial exhibits took the highest priority at Nashville. and both the History and 
the Children’s departments arose in the very earliest days. giving a less-than-aggressive 
feel to the enterprise. This differed from similar displays at Atlanta's and Charleston’ s 
expositions, where they were part of the Woman's departments: the different venue gave 
them different roles in Nashville. 

The tmpetus for the Children’s exhibit came from outside the Exposition 
Company in the earliest days. though it went on to become a full-fledged Department. 
The movement began in Madison County. with the idea of both promoting the exposition 
and fostering patriotism among schoolchildren. Professor W.T. Davis of the Public 
School Officer’s Association extended the idea from Madison County to a state-wide 
organization. He led the organization of children into local Centennial Societies. the 
purpose of which in part was to raise money for a children’s building. The local bodies 


were to meet monthly. the meetings to “embrace patriotic songs. speeches and 


4Cutalo gue of the Colonial Exhibit, South Carolina Exposition, 1902, Bv the South Carolina Sociery of the Colonial 
Dames (1902. 8 pp}; author's collection. 
see chapter 8 for more details on the Woman's departments 
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recitations.” along with a 25-cent contribution from each child: this would also secure 
one admission to the Centennial. The Banner offered its support. as one writer observed 
that “nothing in connection with the Centennial Exposition is more beautiful than the 
ardor and enthusiasm with which the children of Tennessee are taking hold of the 
enterprise. From every section of the state a flame of patriotic fervor is being kindled 
among the children.” The directors hoped. in these financially difficult early days. that 
this fervor would spread to the parents.*6 

F.W. Kreider’s “modern” Children’s building was a neo-classical confection near 
the History building. It housed a surprising array of exhibits. as the department had 
received curios and exhibits of children’s work from around the world through American 
consular offices. The Banner printed frequent notices of exhibits arriving from Japan. 
Switzerland. Portugal. Mexico. and several other countries. During the run of the 
Centennial. the Children’s building operated a model kindergarten based on the 
innovative Froebel plan. and was the site of frequent special events for children.57 

The historical exhibits were also part of the earliest planning for the Centennial 
Exposition. Patriotism was the guiding sentiment for the fair. and contended with profit 
and commercial development for its intended image. The Tennessee Historical Society 
took an early leadership role in the exposition movement. and announced in 1894 that it 
would “work up the historical feature in a systematic manner.” They were not the 
exclusive purveyors of fine Tennessee history. though. and they sought help and exhibits 
from the United Confederate Veterans. the Colonial Dames. and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. When the new Exposition Company came into being. its directors 
approved a historical exhibit and appointed General G.P. Thruston as the Chief. to work 
within the Art Department. His success in gathering exhibits was so great. though. that 


the Company authorized a separate History Department. 


>6 Banner. Apnil 17. 1895. 1. March 13. 1895, t: March 11, 1895, 4: Justi. Official History, 327. 
37 Banner. March 2. 1896. 4: April 13. 1897. [: Handly. "Tennessee and its Centennial.” 96. 
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William C. Smith, the architect who did the painstaking reconstruction of the 
Parthenon, designed a modified version of the Erectheum to serve as the History building, 
in roughly the same relation to the Parthenon as it was on the Acropolis at Athens. 
Contractors broke ground early in 1897, which allowed Thruston to make a more 
strenuous call for exhibits.*8 

If the calls for artifacts were even closely met, the History building must have 
been a treat to visit. Thruston set aside large spaces for the Tennessee Historical Society, 
in the east wing of the building, while the Confederate veterans and various ladies’ 
Confederate societies occupied the west wing. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the Ladies’ Hermitage Association, and various 
individuals also had space for exhibits. Portraits of state and national figures lined the 
walls, while wood and glass floor cases displayed artifacts and curios. 

Thruston made a special call for Confederate exhibits, requesting oil paintings. 
flags, drums, bugles, and weapons and equipment which had a personal history “as 
wounding or killing some soldier.”>9 Likewise, Thruston asked the Daughters of the 
American Revolution to provide “revolutionary and family relics and heirlooms.” The 
point with such exhibits clearly was not to interpret the socio-cultural context of the time. 
While some leading American historians and art historians were beginning to move in 
this direction in their scholarship, such an approach would have presented grave 
difficulties for this history exhibit in a southern exposition. The context of the South in 
early America involved the issues of slavery and secession, precisely the features of the 
old South which the expositions sought to overcome. 

Instead, they focused on individuals. The exhibit emphasized virtues which 


allowed for expressions of common denominators which all Americans, not just 


38 Banner. September 29, 1894, 4: January 22, 1896, 8; March 14, 1896, 8; January 11, 1897, 4: March 16. 1897. 3: 
Centennial News, January 25, 1896, 3; Justi. Official Historv, Handly, "Tennessee and its Centennial.” 96-97. 

59 Banner, January 11, 1897, 4. 

60 Banner, March 14, 1896. 8. 
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southerners. could share. This justified Tennessee’s inclusion in the nation’s commercial 
as well as cultural currents. despite the inevitable presence of the secessionist legacy. 
Removed from the hurly-burly of modern commercial life and infused with such virtues 
as courage. loyalty. and defense of home, even Confederate relics could take a safe yet 
prominent part in a historical display. With its emphasis on individual virtues. the 
History exhibit allowed the Centennial to stress the shared heritage of all Americans. with 
exhibits of Confederate and Grand Army of the Republic veterans. United Daughters of 
the Confederacy and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Cultural exhibits thus took on a special role at these fairs. given the southern 
context. They allowed the promoters to present a gentler and kinder face on the South's 
troubled image. and to present various aspects of the southern experience in a favorable 
way. While these events and exhibits had little to do with business. the ostensible 
purpose of the fairs. they did have a great deal to do with getting a wide array of people 
throughout the country involved in the expositions. Children brought parents to their 
special events. parents brought children to the band concerts. northerners learned of the 
virtues of antebellum southerners. women throughout the South planned historical 
exhibits for display. bands traveled to other venues “direct from a triumphant success at 
Aulanta {or Nashville. or Charleston].” and artists profited from sales of their paintings. 
All of these put the southern cities in a favorable. elevated light. and created new and vast 
networks for leaders in these southern cities. For people who were so eager for favorable 
attention from the outside world. the non-commercial events of the fairs had potentially 


significant commercial advantages. 
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CHAPTER 7 


NATIONAL UNITY AND SOUTHERN PROFIT AT THE SPECIAL “DAYS” 


People came to the expositions as much for the celebrations as for the array of 
enticing. and occasionally elevating. exhibits. Opening ceremonies. special “days” 
commemorating particular states or cities. spectal-topic “congresses” organized for the 
exposition. and meetings of private regional and national organizations brought in people 
by the thousands. These were advertising events. of course: exposition leaders hoped that 
the various sets of people who came to the grounds either to speak or to listen would 
spread the word of the exposition and the host city. At the same time. expositions were 
unmatched in their ability to provide platforms for speakers who offered commentary on 
the times or on the exposition itself. Despite the different occasions. these speakers 
hewed to a few general themes. 

Speakers at these events emphasized a sense of national commercial unity. and 
they discussed what underlay these ties more directly than could the exhibits. Visitors 
from all parts of the countrv ascended the platforms. and their comments hewed to a few 
basic themes. Nearly all stressed the binding ties of republican political institutions. A 
well-run and representative government provided stability and order. which was the 
keystone for national commerce. Expositions were the perfect occasions to affirm this 
mix of good government. national stability. and commercial prowess. The South. these 
speakers proclaimed most heartily. was once again within the fold. with the late 
unpleasantness of the Civil War comfortably behind them and with southern industries 
showing great promise. Southern speakers went further and argued that a shared Anglo- 
Saxon heritage allowed for the maintenance of these institutions. and made American 
national unity possible. During the 1880s and 1890s white Americans had begun to 


develop a consensus on the nation’s “race problem” in politics and the press. The 
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southern fairs. located in the region where ractal issues were most vital. provided the best 
venue for the region's leaders to articulate this consensus. 

As with the commercial and cultural exhibits. the special events at these three 
fairs featured variations within general types. Events which were substantially similar at 
all of the fairs provided outlets for speakers from all parts of the country. Five types of 


occasions in particular provided most of the forums for speeches. 


Opening Ceremonies 

Opening ceremonies meant different things to different people connected with 
these expositions. For locals. the opening of the exposition was in part a culmination. the 
finalization of months and years of planning and spending. The work of creating and 
defining an exposition was. by the time of the opening. largely completed: what remained 
was execution. a substantial task of its own. [t was also the first chance to secure national 
attention for a completed fact. since to the outside world. these celebrations were an 
inauguration. a chance finally to see what the locals had been talking about for so long. 
Atlantans had the easiest time in attracting national attention for their exposition. [t was 
the first time that the nation had heard of the South in such a way since New Orleans’ 
[nternational Cotton Centennial Exposition a decade before. As the nation struggled to 
recover from the financial depression of 1893. this was Atlanta's chance to grab the 
national spotlight and get positive attention. Atlanta's leaders made the most of it. and 
the nation responded. One observer noted when the Atlanta exposition opened that “the 
business outlook has greatly bnghtened within the past half year. and the industrial world 
will be disposed to regard the Atlanta Exposition as standing upon the threshold of a new 
era of great national prosperity.”! Again. the City of Atlanta was upon its hill. and 


eagerly invited the world’s eyes. 


The Atlanta Exposition.” Review of Reviews 12 (September. 1895): 262. 
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The exposition opened on September [8. 1895. and allowed the city its first 
chance to shine. W.A. Hemphill. former president of the Exposition Company. organized 
the ceremonies. and he insured a full day that would give everyone something to watch 
and to think about. The day began at noon. when a military parade started to wind its 
way through the city’s streets toward the exposition grounds. The parade was crucial as 
an introit. proclaiming Atlanta's strength and her importance to the nation. Loyalty at 
root has defensive or military connotations. and few symbols better represent unitv. 
loyalty. and singleness of purpose than columns of soldiers marching in step. Twenty- 
tive military companies of both races. along with five bands. were prominent among the 
two thousand men and women who marched in Atlanta's parade: never before. according 
to the Constitution. had Atlantans “witnessed so great an aggregation of military strength 
in imes of peace.” As the paraders “marched through the streets with martial tread.” the 
music and the scenes thrilled “their bosoms with pride and gladness for the greatest 
achievement in which they had taken part for the welfare of their city and state.” 

They were like Christian soldiers. heralding a message of salvation for the people. 
With the parade concluded at the exposition grounds, the apostles of prosperity then 
proclaimed the message to the people. The ceremonies began late in the afternoon in the 
Auditorium: the people were hot and dusty after a long parade on this warm. late summer 
day. and waited expectantly for the speakers. The list of speakers justified their 
expectations. The program included Charles Collier. president and director-general of the 
exposition company: Judge Emory Speer. a native Georgian and the main orator for the 
day: Emma Thompson. chief of the Woman's Department: Booker T. Washington. to 
open the Negro Department: Albert Howell. Jr.. who read Frank Stanton’s “Exposition 
Ode:” Mayor Porter King of Atlanta: George Brown. who read the ailing Governor 
Atkinson's welcome for him: two Atlanta clergymen who read the opening and closing 


prayers: and Rufus Bullock. the former Reconstruction Governor of Georgia who came 


“Const.. September 19. 1895. 2: Appleton 'y (1896), 270. 
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down from New York to act as the Master of Ceremonies. For music. the Exposition 
Company had engaged the renowned conductor and composer Victor Herbert. leading the 
Gilmore band. The excitement grew as the speakers appeared on the stage. “Amid the 
shouts and cheers,” the Constitution’s writer observed. “Conductor Herbert lifted his 
baton and then all was still. With a burst the music poured forth from the instruments of 
the players, and the building was filled with the sweet notes” of Herbert’s own 
composition. “Salute to America.” 

The speeches were timely and significant, and in general reiterated the basic 
themes trom the planning stage of the exposition. Charles Collier announced that the fair 
represented southern pluck and energy. and marked the beginning of the South’s greatest 
era. Governor W.Y. Atkinson. meanwhile. announced that the exposition was held “with 
the idea of convincing the outside world that Georgia and the south was rich in resources 
and wealth and her hospitality was generated by the spirit of forgiveness and 
forgetfulness.”4 All of these speeches. however. were overshadowed by the one 
presented by Booker T. Washington. One observer noted that despite the list of 
distinguished officials, “the greatest enthusiasm was evoked by the speech of a negro. 
Prot. Booker T. Washington. the principal of an industrial school in Tuskegee. Ala.””5 
Washington’s was an epochal speech, with a significance recognized at the time and 
since. Washington's presence on the main platform. his speech, and the national media 
response allowed Atlanta’s commercial leaders to assert leadership not just in southern 
commercial affairs. but in national racial affairs. The nation’s political and journalistic 
leaders used Washington's speech at Atlanta to support a growing national consensus on 


race, and thus allowed Atlanta’s leaders an image of timeliness and forward thinking.® 


3Const., September 19, 1895, 1: the complete program can be found in Const.. September 15. 1895. 17. 
*Const.. September 19. 1895, 1. 
"Opening of the Adlanta Fair,” The Literary Digest 11 (September 28, 1895): 631. Note that journals and newspapers 
of the dme. both black and white, often did not capitalize "Negro.” In quoting contemporary material. { shall hold to 
the form as 1t appeared in the onginal. 

or a more extended discussion of Washington's speech and the responses to it, see chapter 9. 
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Judge Emory Speer’s speech was likewise a timely one. as he spoke of the 
nation's role in hemispheric affairs. Speer. at one time the youngest member of the 
House ot Representatives and now a judge on the federal bench in Atlanta. based his 
speech on America’s growing dominance in the Western Hemisphere. He claimed that 
America s growing strength was part of the march of western civilization. The United 
States. given its superior constitutional government. needed to guide younger coumtries in 
Central and South America and keep them free from European interference. “It is the 


plain duty of our own nation.” he claimed. 


to see to it that the “sphere of influence’ of European nations shall not further 
extend to any foot of the soil of that continent discovered by Columbus. We owe it 
to the traditions of our glorious past and. as well. to the peoples who from us have 
caught the inspiration of popular government. We owe it to the countless millions 
of self-respecting and freedom-loving people who are to inherit America when we 
are gathered to our fathers. “America for Americans’ should be the animating 
principle of every administration which wields from Washington the moral power 
of the American people.’ 


“America for Americans” also formed the theme of his comments on domestic 
matters. Anglo-Saxon civilization continued its steady and inevitable way westward. and 
although “there were grave reasons which diverted this army of civilization from the soil 
of the southern states.” such concerns were firmly in the past. Slavery had ended. but 
white citizens in the South and the nation had no reason to fear control bv blacks. With 
such an example as the Negro Department. Atlanta’s exposition had pointed the way to a 
solution for the nation’s race problem. Whites must see to it that Afmcan-Americans 
received industrial training. but they must also insure “that the American stock which 
made the country shall dominate its institutions and direct its policy and work out its 


destiny on the lines our fathers marked.’’® This clearly reflected. and helped to shape. a 


‘quoted in “An Adanta Orator on Cuba.” Review of Reviews [2 (October. 1895): 395-96. 
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growing Consensus On racial matters among the nation’s leaders at a time when national 
Republican support for black political and social advancement was fading. 

The nation’s press had awaited the opening of Atlanta’s exposition as a way to 
assess progress in the South in the 1890s. It was the first southern exposition in a decade. 
and Atlanta was gaining attention as a leader in the New South. Nashville's leaders could 
not count on these advantages to give the opening of their exposition such national 
exposure. They did. however. have two chances to make their case to the nation. When 
the fair’s officials postponed the exposition from 1896 to 1897. they gained an extra 
opportunity to proclaim the historical and moral groundings for national unity that was 
the theme of the fair. 

Since the ostensible purpose of the fair was to commemorate Tennessee's 
admission to the Union. the Centennial’s leaders decided to hold a birthday party with or 
without an exposition. The party began. of course. with a parade through the city. 
Despite the pouring rain. 125.000 spectators turned out on June 1. 1896. They watched 
another 10.000 people march through the streets of Nashville in a parade that stretched 
eight miles. As in Adanta. both blacks and whites marched in the opening parade. The 
Banner. promoting the Centennial parade in advance. noted that “art and commerce. 
manufacture and agriculture. the antique and the modern will mingle in a procession truly 
worthy of the great event it is to commemorate.” The preceding century. according to the 
writer. was one of extraordinary progress. and the parade “was a proclamation to the 
world of the consummated heritage of civilization.” Tennessee had been a part of this 
progress in its early years. and sought again to take its place in the national parade of 
progress. [t would march in step with the nation. not solely as soldiers of commerce. but 
also as harbingers of a once and future virtuous Union. 

The parade wound its way to the Auditorium. which was one of the two complete 


buildings on the grounds. There. for lack of any exhibits. speaking was the order of the 


Banner. May 20, 1896. 
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day. The general theme was the role that legacies from the past played in the lives of 
current Tennesseeans. The men who offered their comments at the Centennial 
Celebration recognized that in order to deal with the past on a public occasion in a 
southern city in the late nineteenth century. one must confront the Confederate heritage. 
The Centennial Celebration served as a platform to deal with the central problem of this 
legacy: how could southerners claim to be an integral. contributing part of the national 
fabric when those outside of their section looked upon the South as the land that had 
rebelled against the nation? Moreover. they had to do this without rejecting their past 
entirely. which would have been a form of gross dishonesty as well as away to eliminate 
much of their public support in the South. Three men gave speeches at this Centennial 
Celebration in 1896. a year before the exposition opened. Their strategy was to focus on 
generalities: they all emphasized the virtues that had characterized the antebellum South 
and which moderns would do well to emulate. 

J.M. Dickinson, in his speech “The One Hundredth Anniversary of Tennessee's 
Admission to the Union.” sounded a conservative note as he stressed the virtues of 
Tennessee's early settlers. The heroism and self-sacrifice of those early men and women. 
and the achievements which they posted. placed a responsibility upon the current 
generation to continue their success and to keep the state strong and prosperous. Modem 
Tennesseeans. he continued. could do this only through the maintenance of such factors 
and institutions as the church. education. patriotism. and social order and enforcement of 
law. Tennesseeans had to strive for maternal progress. he claimed. while at the same time 
maintain a sense of the virtues which inspired the state’s founders. “Moral and 
intellectual forces achteve the glory of a people.” he concluded. and “the maintenance of 
our institutions is our sheet anchor of safety.”! These virtues. he implied. lived not only 


in the South, but were part of the shared Anglo-Saxon heritage of all white Americans. 
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This helped lead Dickinson into the question of race. Some Tennesseeans. he 
claimed. had called for the emancipation of slaves as early as the 1830s. He used this as a 
premise to caution the region’s blacks to rely on the state’s traditional white leadership 
and not to “look to outside power to push you to a position which you can neither achieve 
nor maintain.” [nstead. Dickinson sought to define a broad racial consensus across the 
nation. He counseled blacks that they should stay where they were. seek personal 
improvement. and recognize that the reins of power would continue in the hands of the 
state's white citizens.!! Only in this way. he claimed. in which both whites and blacks 
relied on traditional social and economic patterns and by emphasizing such virtues as 
courage. honesty. and thrift. could the South stand a chance of ameliorating the legacy of 
racial strite engendered by the Civil War. 

E.W. Carmack. a Congressional Representative from Memphis. took a different 
approach in his speech “The Future of the State.” In contrast to Dickinson. Carmack 
sought to grasp the potential of the new industrial age. Americans. he claimed. were on 
the cusp of an entirely new civilization that would culminate centuries of progress. Peace 
and a more humane civilization would prevail in the future “chiefly due to the wondrous 
progress of industrial science.”!~ Southerners before the [860s were trapped by slavery. 
which was a form of labor control that did not allow for industrial development. The 
Civil War. he argued. horrible as it was. did have the salutary effect of separating the 
South from that condition. The War enabled southerners to join with their fellow 
Americans in the same path of progress. and to march to the industrialized beat of modern 
America. The Tennessee Centennial. he claimed. revealed what Tennessee had to offer in 
this march. His message was that of the New South. which men like D.H. Hill and Henry 


Grady used to show how southerners could take part in a New World. 
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Herman Justi offered his commentary on the Centennial Celebration from a 
historical perspective. Like Dickinson, Justi stressed the virtues which all Americans 
shared. The key symbol for Justi was the presence of Confederate Veterans marching in 
the parade, waving the American flag as well as “bearing aloft the tattered ensigns of the 
‘Lost Cause.”” The positive response to these veterans. he concluded. “is creditable alike 
to the spirit of American tolerance. and to appreciation of American courage, whether 
displayed by victor or vanquished.”!'3 Courage. self-sacrifice. honor. loyalty: all of these 
were virtues which southerners shared with other Americans. and which would continue 
to bind the nation together. Like Carmack. though. Justi also stressed the central cathartic 
role of the Civil War. It was a tragedy that cleansed and unified the entire nation. and 
strengthened its political foundations. 

The Centennial Celebration was also an occasion to advertise the coming fair. 
which would open a year later. The Banner. in a special Centennial edition. tried to 
explain what would make the Tennessee Centennial different from other expositions. 
Like Atlanta's promoters. they used their “Southernness” as a hook. but sought to blend it 
into a national context. While Atlanta had appealed to the nation’s pocketbooks and 
desire for foreign trade. Nashville went for the nation’s eyes and heartstrings. When it 
opened in 1897, they claimed. the Centennial would be “more of a purely patriotic 
enterprise.” and would be distinctive for its beauty: Tennesseeans. they proclaimed. were 
“constructing an Exposition to commemorate the one hundredth birthday of their state 
with the idea and intention of attaining the greatest possible beauty. and not with the idea 
of making money.” !4 

A pamphlet announcing the Opening Day. May |. 1897. reiterated this theme. 
Noting that Tennessee was the first state to celebrate the centennial of its statehood, the 


author claimed that the Centennial Exposition was “not intended as a money-making 
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scheme. but aims at the higher and nobler end of marking with proper dignity and display 
the end of an eventful century. and of recalling and keeping alive the deeds and names 
recorded to its credit.” Opening Day. the Banner announced. would feature “a very 
simple. unpretentious programme.”!® This was an oft-repeated theme that reinforced the 
basic tenets of the classical architecture on the grounds. The theme of simplicity and 
retreat from ostentation governed the day’s events. The committee that organized the 
Opening Day did not include a parade through the streets of Nashville. Instead. a brief 
set of speeches in the Auditorium gave way immediately to the start of the machinery by 
President McKinley. Nashvillians. like Atlantans. had to be content with a far-off 
Presidential touch of the button for their opening ceremonies as McKinley put the 
machinery in motion by telegraph. After these ceremonies. officers of the Woman's 
department dedicated the fountain created by the [talian sculptor Moretti for the Woman's 
building. and the Company formally opened the Children’s building. A Banner article 
advertised the simplicity of the program in advance. reporting that “the management feels 
that the Exposition will speak more eloquently for itself and be more attractive to the 
visitors than any elaborate and formal ceremony could indicate.”!7 

As the early moming clouds and rain dispersed. John W. Thomas. President of the 
Centennial Company. officially opened the exposition late in the morning. After offering 
thanks to those who had supported the enterprise. he went on to note the significance of 
Tennessee being the first state to celebrate its admission to the Union. Since it was the 
first state “admitted into the Union formed from territory ceded to the General 
Government.” it was fitting that Tennessee offer a celebration to the nation. At the same 
time. Tennessee's Centennial was an advertisement to “the world that we have kept pace 


with our sister States and other nations in the progress of the age—in all the triumphs and 


IS-Tennessce Centennial Exposition Opens at Nashville May Ist 1897 and Continues Six Months.” undated pamphlet. 
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glories of civilization.” [t was a ume of looking both forward and backward. as he 
continued the process of blending sentimental patriotism with aggressive commercial 
progress. By studying the glories of the past and the advantages of the present. both of 
which were on display at the exposition. visitors “will be inspired to undertake still 
greater achievements. and strive to reach perfection’s heights.” ! 

Governor Robert Taylor. who was to become the Centennial’s semi-official 
greeter for its duration. linked the Centennial Exposition to the South's rapid 
development. Tennessee's Centennial. he claimed. represented and put on display the 
Anglo-Saxon march of progress. particularly as it “civilized” the “vast wilderness of 
America. the dominion of savage [ndian and wild beast.” Such obstacles as wilderness 
and savages. he claimed. would vield “to the brain and the prowess of the Anglo Saxon 
race. until forty-five stars on our national flag symbolize the strength and power and unity 
ot the greatest republic the world has ever known.” !9 This march had formed America. 
and Tennessee was by clear implication a part of that nation. 

Charleston's exposition likewise offered ideas and events for the nation’s 
consideration. Opening Day provided the exposition’s leaders with a problem. which 
they turned to their benefit. When they first proposed December |. 1901. as the opening 
day. they did not realize that this would be a Sunday: the exposition was to be closed on 
sundays. Their solution was to have an ecumenical religious dedication on the first dav. 
followed on Monday with a parade and secular celebration to signify the opening of the 
exhibits and grounds: as the News & Courier was pleased to note. “no other Exposition in 
the history of world was ever dedicated in this way.”"29 This ceremony provided a 
religious basis to Charleston's celebration of commerce that invested the exposition with 
additional meaning. The News & Courier suggested the divine implications of Sunday's 


ceremonies when they noted that “ten thousands of voices and hearts joined in a grand 
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jubilate. which declared to all the world that a people looked upon the work of their hands 
and the courageous inspirations of their hearts and found that they were good.” With 
such inspiration. the article continued. Charleston “means to resume its rightful place in 
the vanguard of the country’s commercial battle.”21 

Charleston's leaders had not made any of the specific historical associations that 
provided a broader context for Nashville's business life: at the same time. they did not 
have the tradition of commercial vitality as Atlanta had. All they had was faith in the 
future. which the religious overtones of both opening events reinforced. According to the 
News & Courter. the exposition brought together the heritage of the old Charleston and 
the promise of a new Charleston. As a writer observed the next day. the “services 
yesterday were a testimonial unto Heaven of a covenant which had been made between 
the city that has been and the city that is to be—the blessings of the patriarch to the 
wellbeloved child of his age.”22 It seemed fitting at this ceremony also that Frederick 
Wagener. president of the Exposition Company and one of the “New Men” seeking a 
revitalized Charleston. made a rare public statement regarding the purposes of the 
exposition. [t was a familiar litany of benefits: the exposition would bring the South’s 
undeveloped resources to the notice of a wide range of people. stimulate the development 
of the port and investments in Charleston. encourage railroads to take a greater interest in 
Charleston. and finally. it would. through the West {ndian trade. bring the nation into 
closer commercial and other relations.23 The ideas were familiar. but reiteration of basic 
ideas was and remains key to successful public campaigns. 

The secular opening featured Charleston's largest-ever street parade. witnessed by 
20.000 people who followed the parade to the exposition grounds. The formal opening 
ceremonies in the exposition’s Auditorium included addresses by Governor Miles 


McSweeney. Mayor Adger Smyth. and Frederick Wagener. with Senator Chauncey M. 
21N&C. December 2. 1901. 2. 
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Depew of New York as the orator of the day. While they had hoped that President 
Roosevelt would attend the opening. they like the other southern exposition companies 
had to settle for a Presidential blessing and starting-up by the miracle of telegraphy. They 
had to make a small substitute. though: “the theory is that by touching the button in 
Washington. the President will start the machinery in motion in Charleston. but as there is 
no machinery to move it will be necessary to adopt some other expedient.” They settled 
tor having the President's telegraph key start the electric lights.24 As a substitute. this 
was a good one for symbolism: the President from afar decreed that light would rule at 
Charleston. President Roosevelt also sent his congratulations and best wishes by 
telegram during the opening ceremonies: while his message was read. a large portrait of 
him was unveiled.25 

Senator Depew’s appearance on the opening dais was a demonstration of sectional 
reconciliation. and much of his speech referred to this spirit. He offered bountiful praises 
of the South. suggesting that with the remarkable rise from the Civil War’s destruction it 
would be possible to justify the fair simply as a celebration of progress. “Surely.” he 
proclaimed. “nothing in the story of the rise. decay and resurrection of nations equals the 
[South's] development and progress in the last third of the nineteenth centurv.” 
Charleston s exposition was more than this. though. as 1t signified closer relations with 
the West [ndies. The expansion of America’s foreign trade. he argued. would help to 
bind the nation together even more closely. Sectionalism had disappeared. “and 
jealousies and prejudices have worn away. The nineteen [sic.] century has opened 
exhaustless avenues for spiritual. mental. and material progress in the United States. Our 


mission in the twentieth is their extension over the New World.”26 
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Despite such kind and exhilarating words. Hemphill’s editorial response was 
ambivalent. He appreciated the spirit and temper of the speech but was disappointed by 
Depew’s enthusiasm for the Republican party, which was “only the more insidious and 
dangerous” given his patriotism and praises for the South. Finally. Depew had suggested 
that commerce and industry meant manufacturing; instead. Hemphill defended the 
South’s traditional agricultural position, asking “why should it {the South] waste money 
in making things that it could buy cheaper than it could make?’ Capitalists had had 
dismal results in trying to establish factories in Charleston. as they ran into the problem 
of finding white residents who would work in the mills.28 Instead of pushing for new 
manufacturing endeavors which had not worked very well. Hemphill suggested that 
Charleston’s future was as a crucial port for the region’s products. Other areas could take 
up the new manufacturing, so long as they shipped them through Charleston’s newly 
improved port. 

The opening ceremonies set only part of the tone of the expositions that followed: 
the planning and fund-raising activities before the fairs opened did much of that work. 
The opening ceremonies did, however. allow local and national speakers to praise the 
expositions and to reemphasize the central themes of each: the reiteration of these themes 


was a part of the message of the fair. 


Presidential Visits 

If ever there was a time for oratory in a southern city. a Presidential visit was it. It 
was easy to See great significance in the President coming to them. given that the South 
sull existed on the nation’s periphery. None of the presidents in office attended the 
opening ceremonies for these three southern fairs. Instead. each president started some 


aspect of the fair from afar. Each fair, however. featured a presidential visit during its 
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run. These occasions gave the fairs’ leaders the chance to proclaim the South's loyalty to 
the Union. at a time when the nation’s press was sure to pay attention. Presidential visits 
were, therefore. key events in the histories of these fairs. 

The Constitution. despite its tendency toward free silver. held to President 
Cleveland as the leader of the Democratic party and welcomed him gladly. Indeed. Clark 
Howell. the editor of the Constitution. suggested two levels of significance when 
Cleveland and his entourage traveled south in October of 1895. Cleveland's visit. like 
the federal exposition appropriation that he signed. would give Atlanta a place in the 
international relations of the country. The city’s leaders saw the exposition as a way to 
promote closer commercial ties with Latin America. and a presidential visit would 
announce to those countries that Americans were serious about making closer the ties that 
Atlanta proposed.*? At the same time. Cleveland’s visit was a chance for Atlantans to 
prove that they were loyal and patriotic Americans. no longer fueled by the sectional! 
heresy. “Our southern people are noted for their loyalty. patriotism and public spirit.” 
Howell proclaimed: “they are an old-fashioned people in some things. and in their eves 
the president of the greatest republic of modern times is entitled to and will receive all the 
honors which properly belong to his high office.“3° 

They had expected President Cleveland to make a statement regarding foreign 
policy in his Atlanta address. Instead. he spoke about the South. All Americans. he 
announced. could take pride in Atlanta's achievement. since “it rests largely upon the fact 
that the states are members of a beneficiently governed nation. whose natural resources 
and advantages everywhere have been developed and improved by the influence of free 
institutions.” The South had contributed to these institutions and to the prosperity of the 


nation. he claimed.3! Even though it was not a foreign policy address at this fair 
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dedicated to foreign trade. it was still music to the ears of Atlanta's leaders and exposition 
promoters. and allowed for very public expressions of southern patriotism. 

President McKinley visited the Tennessee Centennial in June. 1897. and like 
Cleveland's trip to Atlanta. the visit allowed Tennessee’s leaders to grab the national 
spotlight. The Banner. in the wake of the visit. took the high ground and repeated its 
theme of simplicity: “all manner of *flunkeyism’ was avoided.” and an “elegant 
simplicity was observed throughout.”32 The visit began with a parade from the Union 
Depot to the Maxwell House hotel on the morning of June | 1. and another parade to the 
Centennial grounds later in the moming. The Banner. understandably. emphasized the 
enthusiastic reception which Nashville’s citizens gave the President. One half of the 
city s population turned out. the paper claimed. and it was “such a demonstration as 
Nashville has rarely given before to any man in public or private station and includes in 
its significance a patriotic pride in the great Exposition which he is at this hour 
inspecting.”93 

Govemor Robert Taylor. who spoke so eloquently at the opening ceremonies. 
continued his oratory during McKinley's visit. Taylor used the occasion to link the 
Centennial to Tennessee's. the South's. and the nation’s progress. The exposition. Taylor 
claimed. signified the end of sectional divisions: in the unified nation that it revealed. the 
Mason-Dixon line would be a “red scar of honor across the breast of the Republic.” 
making a “unity of our once divided country.” In the South. where once there was blood 
and destruction. “new cities have been built in a quarter of a century. and this splendid 
industrial Exposition. which is a prophecy of our glory and power in the future. now 
blossoms like a flower in the track of war. and is a token of eternal peace between the two 
sections.” Expositions. he concluded. “are the flowers of progress: they are the bouquets 


of civilization...they only bloom in the most enlightened centers of the world.”3+ With 
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renewed amity between the sections. Nashville could now press its claim as one of these 
enlightened centers. 

President Theodore Roosevelt visited Charleston on April 9. 1902. With his wife 
and retinue. he traveled first to the resort town of Summerville. northwest of Charleston. 
where Charleston's delegation greeted them. Together they made a grand tour of the 
city s environs. including Chicora Park by trolley. Forts Sumter and Moultrie by revenue 
cutter. thence to Boyce’s whart in the city. From here they paraded about the city. 
accompanied by 3.000 uniformed state and national military guard troops. Along the 
way. crowds of thousands offered them an enthusiastic welcome.?5 

The Auditorium rang with elevated oratory the next day. In his address. 
Roosevelt pressed three inter-related themes: national unity. expansion to the West 
Indies. and material prosperity grounded in industrial development. The Exposition 
Company. he noted. “showed a fine generosity” in hosting such a fair and in inviting him 
to attend: in this way. he continued. Charleston's leaders have “emphasized as hardly 
anything else could have emphasized how completely we are a national people.” The 
recent Spanish-American War demonstrated this national unity. as he offered praise for 
the sons of Confederates who fought bravely alongside the sons of Unionists. Its 
results—a greater and freer involvement in the West Indies—wouid stimulate American 
commercial development. He offered paeans to material well-being. suggesting that the 
“higher life” cannot exist unless the “foundation of prosperity is deep and broad.”76 

Governor McSweeney. in his response to President Roosevelt's speech. reinforced 
the military basis of American unity. The Spanish-American War. like the Revolutionary 
War. brought the nation together in the quest for the “underlying principles of truth and 
justice on which (the nation] was founded and the unfaltering devotion and loyalty of her 


sons to these principles. and their never-ceasing struggle to spread them throughout the 
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Earth.” Such virtues as love of liberty and hatred of tyranny. he claimed. derived from an 
Anglo-Saxon heritage which bound all Americans together in a grand historical 
movement: “the part the proud Anglo Saxon race has played in the great drama of 
civilization comprises the brightest pages in the world’s history.” Guided by this driving 
heritage and set of principles. and given “the remarkable progress which has been made 
by every section since [1865]...there is no obstacle which she cannot safely overcome. no 
danger and no difficulty through which she cannot pass with honor.” The South in 
particular had faced extraordinary challenges after the Civil War. particularly with newly- 
enfranchised freedmen. The future remained bright. however: “the struggle [after the 
Civil War] was for Anglo Saxon supremacy. and though the struggle was bitter. it could 


have but one result.“37 


Civ and State Days 

Nearly all the exhibits and speeches at the southern expositions argued for the 
city s. and the region's. competitive commercial position. Visitors could walk down 
miles of aisles portraying the nation’s vast wealth and resources. and see that the South 
could not only draw these resources to it. but also make its own substantial contribution. 
[n the succession of special “days” and conferences. one speaker after another mounted 
the dais and proclaimed Atlanta's unity with the nation’s vigorous commercial life. 

Cities and states from throughout the nation. along with national business and 
social organizations. held meetings in Atlanta. Each of these meetings provided a 
platform for speakers to address the nation. [linois Day. for example. gave Adanta’s 
leaders the chance to pronounce their Americanism. For Atlanta. as for much of the 
nation. [Illinois meant Chicago. the bustling commercial metropolis of the Midwest. 
Chicago represented everything that Atlanta wanted to be when it grew up: recognized 
37 Quoted in bid. > 
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throughout the nation and around the world for its hustle. its vigor. and its commercial 
strength. Atlanta’s leaders, even before the exposition. had sought to emphasize the 
parallels between the two cities. A series of articles and editorials in the Constitution in 
early 1893, for example, dealt with cultural matters in Atlanta and the South generally. 
The authors of these articles praised Chicago. the new home of America’s modem 
writers. in terms which clearly suggested the goals of Atlanta’s own leaders.38 

These comparisons became more direct as the city prepared to welcome [Ilinois’ 
delegates to the exposition. Noting that the “great metropolis of the west has a world- 
wide reputation for pluck and enterprise.” Howell proclaimed the similarities of the cities: 
“Both Chicago and Atlanta had their baptisms of fire. Both rose from the ashes. crowned 
with new grandeur and prosperity. Both have become famous for their public spirit. their 
rapid progress and their splendid accomplishments.” An official visit by Chicago’s 
dignitaries, according to Howell. signified that “Atlanta and her exposition have won 
outside recognition and applause and it means that the outside world wants to get in touch 
with us and cultivate closer relations.”39 As Chicago was a truly American city. officially 
recognized with its Columbian Exposition of 1893. so Atlanta by analogy must be truly 
American. 

Mayor Swift of Chicago graced Atianta by continuing the comparisons. Both 
Auanta and Chicago were the urban centers of their respective regions. and “each has 
been terribly tried by fire.” Each was therefore a “new city.” and “if the growth of 
Chicago has been something wonderful. surely that of Atlanta must be conceded to have 
been quite as wonderful.” This was not all, though, as evocations of public spirit were 
“everywhere apparent” in both Atlanta and Chicago. ‘‘Nothing but a strong desire to 
promote the public good,” he concluded, “could have built the really great Exposition in 


which we stand at this moment. It is an enterprise which reflects credit upon your city. 
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and which would have been worthy of a much older and larger and wealthier 
community .“40 

Swift also referred to expositions like Atlanta’s and Chicago's as “educators. not 
merely in a material point of view. but quite as much in a moral and intellectual 
direction.“+! G.R. Glenn. Georgia’s Commissioner of Education. echoed these 
comments. The burgeoning American spirit which Atlanta shared with Chicago. he 
proclaimed. went deeper than commercial interests. [n his official welcome to the [llinois 
delegates. he thanked Chicago for erecting a monument to the Confederate dead. a 
testament to the common heritage of all Americans. This was a sign of sympathy with 
the South's efforts to rebuild. he noted. which was based on “the cordial cooperation of 
Anglo-Saxon blood in all parts of the union.” Governor John P. Altgeld. the German- 
born reforming Democratic Governor of Illinois. responded with a speech extolling the 
South for recovering from the legacies of the Civil War: physical destitution. the evils of 
Reconstruction (which he equated to Cromwell's impact on Ireland). and the problem of 
the freed blacks. “Considering the conditions out of which it grew.” he observed. “this 
exposition has demonstrated to the world. as never was demonstrated before. the vitality. 
the life-giving principle of republican institutions.”“47 

The special “days” throughout the nun of Charleston's exposition. like those at the 
other fairs. served as platforms for interpreting the significance of the fair and promoting 
its purpose. [In welcoming dignitaries of other states. cities. and private organizations. 
Hemphill and other spokesmen for Charleston told the world why the exposition mattered 
so much and how to understand it. On “Cincinnati Day.” for example. Hemphill noted 
that Charleston 


has projected railroads. appropriated large sums of money for their construction 
and endeavored to impress the business men of the Ohio city with the fact [that] 
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there is no part of the Atlantic coast through which it could trade so much to its 
own advantage as through the port of Charleston. One of the special objects of the 
Exposition is to provide an ‘open door’ to the West Indies for Cincinnati and the 
West. 


A tew days later. anticipating “West Virginia Day.” Hemphill spoke again of the new 
railroad lines connecting that state and South Carolina. noting that “it would not take a 
very active imagination to count the cargoes of coal and iron and wood from West 
Virginia. exchanged through this port for the sugar and tobacco and fruits of the Southern 
Americas. All this will come in time and it will come speedily if we only pull 
together. "4 

Nearly every speech at Charleston's exposition rang with such pronouncements: 
national unity based on historical legacies as well as commercial promise. In his speech 
at South Carolina Day. Governor Miles McSweeney pointed to the visits by Northern 
representatives as evidence of the crucial role in sectional reconciliation that this 
exposition played. He looked backward to the Revolution. reminiscent of the thrust of 
Nashville's exposition: South Carolinians. like all Americans. had always done what they 
felt was right in defending their liberties. At the same time. though. he looked forward to 
a hopeful future filled with commercial promise. “when the last remnant of antagonism 
must be obliterated and the forty-five States of this Union shall be knit together by ties 
closer and stronger than ever before.“4> What politics had failed to do. healing the scar of 
the Mason-Dixon line across the nation’s brow. commerce could now accomplish. 

Expositions were the vehicles for this healing commerce in the nineteenth 
century. The problem in this proto-advertising age. though. was that the public wearied 
of constantly repeated messages. Charleston’s leaders admitted that the public may have 
tired ot going to world’s fairs. but they confronted the problem by claiming trade and 


business significance for their fair. In such an appeal. similar to that made in Atlanta. 
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Chicago was a beacon. Not only was it the home of the greatest American world’s fair to 
date. it was also a bustling commercial center. As in Atlanta. Charleston's [Illinois Day 
was one to pull out the stops. Richard Yates. the Governor of [Illinois and later a long- 
time Congressman. attended with his staff. and the News & Courier emphasized the 
significance of the visit. The commercial relations between [llinois and South Carolina. 
Hemphill claimed. “have been close for many years and are capable of almost indefinite 
expansion.” He noted that a number of Chicago capitalists had suggested a railway from 
Chicago to Charleston. which was enough to get a loyal member of Charleston's Young 
Men's Business League to salivate: “It would be money in their pockets and business for 
us.” Allin all. it would result “in a better understanding between the people of this part 
of the country and the people of the great Northwest.“ 

Governor Yates referred to this reconciliation in his speech the next day. and used 
the Civil War as his theme. Americans could overcome its legacy. he continued. not by a 
vain attempt to forget about it. but by “rejoicing in the glorious realities of the 
present....And when we are asked in [Ilinots how much remains of old antagonism we 
will reply. “{f any there was it was hidden behind harmony’s hand.” For Governor John 
W. Smith of Maryland. a Democrat and reformer. the Civil War left difficult legacies for 
the nation. especially for those states which. like Maryland. had had Confederate 
sympathies. [In this era of peace. though. with nullification. secession. slavery. and 
Reconstruction all buried in the past. an exposition like Charleston's had a special 
meaning. “It means business.” he claimed. “It means that for all practical purposes we 
must forget the past. and must live in the present. and for the future. [t means peace. 
prosperity and contentment.” The exposition represented the foundations of the peace of 
this new age. in the South as well as in the rest of the nation: closer business relations 
within the country. based in part on closer ties with the West Indies. The South. laden 


with commercial promise. offered benefits “to all persons from other sections who have 
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the shrewdness and foresight to take advantage of the opportunities afforded here in the 
near future for money making.““47 

Governor Holcombe. speaking on Nebraska Day at the Tennessee Centennial. 
suggested that the end of the Civil War also ended sectional divisions. In their place. 
“there is a constant interchange of business transactions and friendly intercourse. making 
us. indeed. people of one common country."48 H.N. Higginbotham. former president of 
the Chicago World's Fair. spoke more directly of the role that Tennessee's Exposition 
would play in this process of unification. Expositions such as those in Nashville. he 
stated. bring masses of people together. While together. they “very naturally exchange 
views. compare methods. laws. religions. ideas. habits of life. and the best and strongest. 
the healthiest and most vigorous are sure to exert the most lasting and beneficial 
influence.” Both Nashville’s and Chicago's fairs were commemorative occasions. and he 
concluded that “expositions are proper agencies to mark epochs in history—mile-stones 


as it were. on the highway of civilization.”49 


The Liberty Bell 

Atlantans. during the run of their exposition. rarely delved into the sentiment of 
patriotism. The exposition was for business. pure and simple. So hard-edged an 
approach could not stand up. however. in the face of one of the greatest relics from the 
Revolutionary War. the Liberty Bell. The Liberty Bell served as an icon that could help 
to erase sectional boundaries. 

Atlanta's leaders had a difficult time convincing city officials in Philadelphia to 
allow the Liberty Bell to travel to the exposition. After extensive negotiations. however. 


Philadelphia's City Council relented. and the Bell traveled to Atlanta by rail. Honor 
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guards from Atlanta and Philadelphia accompanied the Bell as it stopped at towns and 
cities along the way. When it arrived in Atlanta, it was greeted by a 13-gun salute and an 
informal. though enthusiastic. reception. A float drawn by six white horses carried the 
Bell through the streets of Atlanta, while schoolchildren sang “Columbia.” 

Twenty thousand Atlantans were on hand to witness the presentation of the Bell to 
the state of Georgia. The sentiment which had been locked up under the facade of 
commercial development was let loose on the occasion, as newspapers sought to outdo 
the speakers in overwrought prose. The theme that infused all of these commentators was 
the new-found unification of the nation in the wake of the Civil War, a unification. as 
expressed more comprehensively in Nashville two years later, that was based upon a 
shared heritage. During the Liberty Bell’s journey south. the Constitution’ s reporter 
claimed that the Bell would be “among those who have a common heritage with all 
whose forefathers bought freedom and with all who love their country.” The South. the 
writer claimed. “is the one section of the country that remains today almost purely 
American.”©9 The hearts of Atlanta’s children. another writer noted. “will swell with 
patriotic emotion,” and they will become “better and more loyal citizens.” 

Atlanta’s Mayor Porter King continued this theme in his address during the 
installation of the Liberty Bell. He saluted the common patriotic heritage which bound 
together all Americans. [In contrasting the recent origins of Atlanta to the weaith and 
traditions of Philadelphia, King suggested that representatives of the old and the new 
should “jointly commemorate the glories of the past and let an example thus be set which 
will stimulate patriotism and the love of country throughout the whole union.” Mayor 
Charles Warwick of Philadelphia responded in kind, and again took up a theme which 
was to be so strong at Nashville’s exposition. Warwick focused on the virtues of those 
whose loyalty leads them to defend their homeland. Southern ground is hallowed. he 


claimed, as a result of the “heroism you displayed when you fought for it and defended it. 
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inch by inch.” North and South are “like lovers separated from one another for a little.” 
who. the conflict finished and honorably conducted on both sides. can embrace one 
another and seek mutual profit. “The gates of the temple of Janus are closed and instead 
of desolation and destruction we have reached that condition where it is our interest and 
desire to in every way urge and increase the prosperity of the whole nation.51 

[ssues of race likewise solidified the nation. Philadelphia could trust Atlanta with 
the Liberty Bell. Mayor Warwick continued. in part due to the presence of the Negro 
Department. This “recognition [of] the industrial and educational work which has been 
done by the black race since the war” seemed to Warwick “as being of the greatest 
significance in so far as the future of the republic is concerned.”52 Georgia’s Governor 
W.Y. Atkinson picked up on this theme in his address at the Liberty Bell ceremonies. He 
thanked Warwick for his comments on the Negro Department. and turned it into a 
broader issue regarding the South. During the last thirty years. he claimed. “while the 
world has been busy slandering the south. that heedlessly and indifferently to her 
maligners. with a devotion to duty never before known. she has gone quietly to work for 
the elevation of her former slaves and advanced this people as no other people under 
similar conditions were ever advanced on earth. (Applause)” Lest anyone confuse his 
scntuments. however, the Civil War was over and “is settled now forever. (Applause)55 

The Liberty Bell was on display in one wing of the Pennsylvania building 
throughout the exposition. [t was an immensely popular exhibit. and was one of the 
“must see” features for all visitors. The Bell was protected by guards. but was accessible 
to visitors. These guards were not like modern museum watchdogs. however. intent on 


preventing all contact with the artifact. Instead. the guards helped lift little children “to 
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kiss the dear old relic.” while allowing veterans to touch the Bell with a sword.54 North 
and South. the Liberty Bell was an icon. a way of demonstrating loyalty to the Nation. 
As in Atlanta, the Liberty Bell arrived in Charleston with all due pomp and 
procession. Philadelphia agreed to erect its own building again. this time a classically- 
inspired structure with a small-scale replica of the cupola from [Independence Hall at one 
end.°> The Bell arrived in early January of 1902. and its gracious reception in the city by 
[0.000 viewers “showed plainly that this is one country and one great family. living 
under the Stars and Stripes and ready to march shoulder to shoulder in defending it.” 
Pulled throughout the city by thirteen horses. each bearing a white blanket with the name 
of an original state. it traveled to the grounds by railroad. John Ficken of Charleston 
stressed its significance in the South: “The important part which it played in advancing 
the cause of civil liberty and in voicing forth in no uncertain sound messages of hope and 
comfort is a portion of our common history.”*© Mrs. Artman. however. had the final 


word on the Liberty Bell. as on so many other occasions: 


Well may they cover you with ribbons bright. 
With loyal colors. red. white and blue. 

But all the magnolia leaves and flowers white 
Cannot make you more precious or true.>7 


Congresses and Meetines 

Chicago set so many precedents for American expositions. Chicago’s use of a 
unified architectural theme. its clear landscape design. and the Midway were highly 
influential among subsequent fairs. Among these legacies was the attempt to bring 


together leaders in many different fields of human endeavor in a series of congresses. 
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The goal of the congresses at Chicago. according to the chief organizers. was to promote 
world peace and progress. and to promote the underlying unity of “all of the departments 
of progress.""8 The World’s Congress of Religions was among the more important in a 
remarkable set of conferences held in conjunction with the exposition. Professors 
Woodrow Wilson. James McCosh. and G. Stanley Hall spoke at the International 
Congress on Education: Louis Sullivan. Frederic Law Olmsted. and Daniel Burnham 
spoke at the Congress of Architects: John Dewey and Josiah Royce spoke at the 
Philosophy Congress: Herbert Spencer presented a paper at the Congress on Evolution: 
Frederick Jackson Turner spoke to the Historic Congress on the role of the frontier in 
American history: and other notables appeared in various other congresses.59 

The southern expositions offered few such distinguished visitors. nor did their 
organizers have such grand goals as promoting and demonstrating the unity of all 
thought. None of the southern expositions sponsored an extensive set of meetings. Many 
of the meetings and events of state and national groups. though. appeared at all three 
fairs. [n addition. private organizations such as fraternities and business associations held 
meetings at the expositions: with expositions of various sizes appearing nearly every year 
throughout the nation. a number of groups regularly held annual meetings in conjunction 
with them. 

The meetings and congresses that did take place tended to offer variations on the 
themes of southern development and national unity based both on commercial progress 
and on racial unity. The local speakers especially took up particular approaches that 
suited the situation of each fair. Speakers at a meeting of the National Education 
Association at the Atlanta exposition. for example. emphasized the message that the 
South. as exemplified at this exposition. had entered the mainstream of American culture. 


Problems peculiar to the South remained. however. William Boggs. Chancellor of the 
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University of Georgia. argued that southern states and communities spent proportionally 
as much as their northern counterparts on education. He asked for the nation’s 
understanding for its slow progress. which was due primarily to “the fact that we are 
dealing with the problem of the education of two races.” Edwin Alderman. of the 
University of North Carolina. likewise claimed that the South was a new society in the 
aftermath of the Civil War. The South's education system was like a newborn child. 
young and immature perhaps. but growing steadily and reaching out nonetheless. The 
Civil War had set whites as well as blacks free: the war also left behind an adolescent 
society in which whites as well as blacks faced new freedoms. These new conditions set 
the South on a modern course. “and enrolled [it] in competition with the great industrial 
democracies of the world." 

None of the southern expositions could match the number or significance of 
congresses at Chicago's world’s fair. Among the three fairs under consideration here. 
however. Nashville's was clearly the most active. The Woman's department was an 
important sponsor of meetings on cultural topics. Club women and college women met at 
the fair. Jane Addams presented a paper at the Social Science Convention. and Candace 
Wheeler lectured on “The Relation of Art to Commerce” at the Art Convocation. all at 
the Woman's Building.&! 

The relationship between art and commerce also formed the theme of the largest 
of the special congresses sponsored by the Exposition Company. The Woman's 
department first discussed the possibility of a Congress of Authors and Artists. but it 
grew to the point that the Art department took up the idea. The Art department's 
organizers planned this as a celebration of art and literature. and featured readings and 
concerts. They had several goals and purposes. One sounded entirely practical: they 
wanted to elevate the standards of art and literature in Nashville and the South. 
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According to a circular sent around by the Art department. the Congress’ planners hope 
“to place the South on a firmer basis in the matters of art and literature.”62 An editorial 
in the Banner seconded this motive and expanded it slightly: the Congress of Authors and 
Artists would benefit Nashville ‘in the emphasis which it would give to the professions 
of art and letters in their helpful relations to the material advancement of the country 
celebrated by a great Exposition.”63 At the same time. however. the Congress’ planners 
were afraid of the mingling of art and “material advancement.” Instead. the Congress 
would act as an antidote to what they saw as a spreading malaise. “the tendency to 
subordinate artistic and literary pursuits to commercial considerations....What may be 
done toward giving the proper standards a high place in the midst of the people is one 
thing to be considered by this gathering.”64 

Not all of the meetings at the Centennial were so elevated. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy event took place in June 1897. The Confederate Veterans Reunion brought 
over 30,000 people to the city, and called forth flights of oratory rarely seen in Nashville. 
Governor Taylor, a Unionist during the Civil War. offered a speech that dripped southern 
sentimentality. His theme was the legacy of the Confederate soldiers in the present day. 
and he began with high praise for their courage and valor. The South lost the most 
orilliant civilization ever seen with the end of the Civil War. he noted, but the legacy of 
the Confederate soldier lived on. The Tennessee Centennial. proof of the South's 
recovery, was the pluck of the ex-Confederates made manifest in the new age. “Look 
what Southern brains have wrought.” he proclaimed; “See the victories of peace we have 
won. all represented within the white columns of our great industrial Exposition, and you 


will receive an inspiration of the old South. and you will catch glimpses of her future 


glory.’ 
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In hosting a Confederate Veterans’ reunion. Nashville’s leaders took up what had 
effectively become “a national past-time™ in the 1890s. These large-scale mass 
celebrations. which tapped into thoroughly modern methods of organization. allowed 
southerners to celebrate their past legitimately.° Indeed. Taylor’s speeches reinforced 
the Centennial promoters’ approach to sectional reconciliation. Certain principles and 
virtues were part of a common American heritage. and had infused northern and southern 
leaders before and after the Civil War. [f Americans could restore those virtues to public 
life. they would end sectional divisiveness. Baskette drove the point home in an editorial 
regarding the Confederate Veterans Reunion. These veterans. he claimed. “fought for a 
cause that was lost....but there were principles involved. deeper than the apparent surface 
causes of the strife. that were maintained and emphasized by the dauntless courage and 
cheerful sacrifice of men who for the greater part of the time were consciously engaged in 
a hopeless struggle.” They fought for family. for state. and for the preservation of 
constitutional loyalties. not for personal gain: nor. by implication. for slavery. [nstead. 
these heroes held to conservative principles which “in their true analysis must be 
depended upon for the preservation of our institutions.“6? The Confederate Veterans’ 
reunion. held in conjunction with an international exposition. was a way to blend past and 
present. Through the exposition. the past would be stripped of its divisive nature. while 
the present and the future would be ennobled by association with the fundamental virtues 
which drove the veterans. 

While the Confederate Reunion was a new feature. much what appeared at all 
three of these expositions was not new. These exhibit and amusement features created a 
certain uniformity at America’s world’s fairs. Even though many visitors to the southern 
expositions would have been locals without experience from other fairs. the fear that 


expositions were becoming too familiar had a real basis. 
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Some people. however. clearly reveled in the regularity of expositions. A number 
of groups and organizations planned their meetings to coincide with whatever exposition 
was being held that year. Fraternities and sororities. professional organizations. and 
alumni associations all regularly met at the world’s fairs. Among these “exposition 
hoppers.” the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoos was perhaps the least serious yet most 
intriguing. They met in Nashville in 1896. and again in Charleston in 1902. 

The order had formed in 1891 when nine business men were detained by a 
railroad blockade near Kansas City. Their annual meeting fell on the ninth day of the 
ninth month. beginning at nine minutes past nine o'clock in the morning. The order was 
limited to 9.999 members. the initiation fee was $9.99. and annual dues were $0.99. The 
Order of Hoo-Hoos. the Banner announced. “is peculiarly an unconventional social- 
business organization for the purpose of promoting health. happiness and long life among 
its members.” The Order had no formal lodges. and the governing power was in the 
hands of nine officers elected annually: Snark of the Universe. Senior Hoo-Hoo. Junior 
Hoo-Hoo. Bojum. Scriveneter. Jabberwock. Custocation. Arcanoper. and Gurdon. Vice- 
regent snarks in each state. meanwhile. carried out the actual work.68 When the Hoo- 
Hoos reappeared at Charleston. they allegedly initiated five kittens: sadly. the newspapers 
never explained the process.69 

This frivolity. however. rested upon a deeper seriousness and unity. The Order of 
Hoo-Hoos. for all of its absurdity. was a national organization bringing businessmen into 
contact with one another. linking them by way of the railroads. The southern expositions 
tapped into this circulation of businessmen and ideas as they fostered a better image for 
the South. Within the healing environment of expositions. all of the labor and racial 
problems which the nation then confronted would disappear before the onrush of 


southern and American commercial development. A common Anglo-Saxon heritage. 
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manifested through a burgeoning commercial and manufacturing life protected by 
republican institutions. would save the nation. The South. with its peculiar racial 


heritage. proclaimed this national unity. 
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CHAPTER & 


THE WOMAN'S DEPARTMENTS 


Overview: Women and World's Fairs 

The women in these three cities had an ambiguous and complex relationship to 
the expositions. Like the Negro Departments. the Woman's Departments were relatively 
independent of the exposition companies. and yet they formed crucial parts of the image 
of the fairs. These buildings. and the activities within. were allegedly far removed from 
the hurly-burly of modern commercial life. but the women who led them raised and 
managed extensive amounts of money. The Woman's Departments provided exhibits 
and special events for the visitors just like other departments. and yet the officers of the 
Woman's Departments had many additional roles to play. Although the Woman's 
Buildings existed alongside the other exhibit buildings. exhibits were only a part of their 
activities: they were also domestic spaces. scenes of gracious southern hospitality. The 
women at the expositions were supporters. greeters. and hostesses for dignitanes visiting 
the fairs. and provided comfort to tired visitors. in accordance with the traditional patterns 
of middle and upper class women’s activities in late nineteenth century America. 

The leaders of the Woman's Departments at the southern fairs patterned 
themselves after women connected with other world’s fairs. particularly Philadelphia and 
Chicago. These gracious southern matrons. however. went beyond their predecessors and 
created autonomous departments within the fairs: they raised and spent their own money. 
organized their own conferences. and developed their own exhibits. This level of activity 
suggests other. newer traditions beyond their domestic roles. The Woman's Departments 
at these fairs not just reflected but were fully part of the reforms in women’s roles and 


Status in Victoman America. 
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The late-nineteenth century was a time of profound changes in women’s lives as It 
was for all Americans. The concept of a separate “woman's sphere,” which had 
resonated throughout nineteenth century prescriptive literature. was coming under ever- 
stronger challenges from within and without. From mid-century. middle-class women 
had become involved in social reform activities. often through churches. which were 
extensions of their “legitimate sphere of activities.” As their humanitarian efforts 
expanded. vast numbers of women gained administrative. organizational. and public 
speaking experience which put a strain on any reasonable definition of a “woman's 
sphere.””! 

Women’s public roles were circumscribed throughout the nation in the late 
nineteenth century. Southern women faced particular restrictions on their activities given 
regional legacies: the image of “‘the southern lady” as a social ideal was an emotional 
touchstone in this time of profound change. New South businessmen, for all their cant 
of progressivism and social efficiency. were reluctant to remove women from their 
pedestals. The logic of expositions, however, gave women a prominent role. Women 
had played important parts at Chicago’s exposition of 1893, and a fully modern 
exposition could not afford to be without a Woman's Department. These expositions 
were “bully pulpits” not just for New South businessmen. but also for women speaking 
on a wide variety of social and professional issues. 

Many women’s leaders throughout the nation advocated basic structural changes 


in society to improve women’s status. Others sought to improve education and 
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conditions for women within the existing “spheres.” The Woman's Departments at these 
fairs gave room for both approaches. Relatively few of the participants. though. sought 
directly to challenge the concept of identifiable social roles for women. These were 
middle-class women. given primarily to working for change from within the existing 
structures of society. and to improving that society through their participation. The fairs. 
though. also provided platforms for speakers of a more radical bent. The autonomy of 
these departments allowed them to delve tnto topics beyond commercial development. 
covering a wide range of social. cultural. professional. and historical issues. 

Chicago's exposition provided the most immediate precedent and context for 
these Woman's Departments. particularly in Atlanta. The Columbian Exposition had 
only recently ended as planning for Atlanta's fair began. and the women were as much 
under its sway as the men. [n addition. Georgia’s own Rebecca Latimer Felton had been 
an officer on Chicago's Board of Lady Managers. and provided a strong sense of 
continuity between Chicago and Atlanta. Other precedents. though. both general and 
specific. offered perhaps more useful foundations for these departments. 

Women generally had begun taking more active public roles from the early 
nineteenth century. As the actual and potential social ills of industnalization and 
urbanization became more apparent. women became more active in containing and curng 
them. As one historian of industrialization has noted. “the story of the first protests of 
American industrial workers is a story of American wage-earning women.” Particularly 
in New England. women represented a majority of the nation’s industrial workers in the 
1830s and 1840s. As women gained industrial experience. many began to band together 
to improve their own working conditions. resulting in several strikes in the [84+0s. 


coordinated by a series of Female Labor Reform Organizations.? Abolition also served as 
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a powerful springboard for women’s activities. bringing vast numbers of women into 
active public work. 

American women also gained new educational opportunities during the nineteenth 
century. Public secondary education was the first focus of attention. Emma Willard’s 
pioneering Troy (NY) Female Seminary opened in [821. During the next decade. 
Oberlin College in Ohio began to admit women and Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 
Massachusetts opened its doors. While these changes affected relatively few women 
directly. the potential was staggering. Such advances in experience. education. and 
communication among women laid the basis for a series of women’s rights conventions: 
after the pioneering effort at Seneca Falls. New York. in 1848. Worcester. Massachusetts 
hosted the first truly national convention in 1850. These developments accelerated in the 
wake of the Civil War. and provided an extensive cadre of highly experienced organizers. 
speakers. and fund raisers among the nation’s women. 

Two national projects provided specific experience for women at the nation s 
exposiuons. During the Civil War. the Union government drew upon extensive private 
support tn maintaining the home front and providing medical services to Union forces. 
This was a vast effort. coordinated by the U.S. Sanitary Commission. Women raised 
much of its operating funds. One of their chief methods was to organize “sanitary fairs” 
which. in cities like Chicago. Cincinnati. Boston. Philadelphia. and New York. generated 
over $1 million. These fairs extended the recent foundations of women’s organizations. 
and laid the groundwork for future developments and political action. Indeed. recent 
scholars have traced the strong personnel connections between the Sanitary Fairs and 
women's exposition committees. especially in Philadelphia in 1876 and Chicago in 


1893.4 
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Even before the Civil War. though. a national women’s organization arose which 
was stunning in its fund raising and administrative success. and which seems sadly under- 
appreciated today. Ann Pamela Cunningham. a native of South Carolina. began a 
campaign in 1856 to organize the nation’s women on behalf of purchasing Mt. Vernon as 
a shrine to George Washington. The estate's current owner. John Washington. was 
willing to sell. but demanded the exorbitant price of $200.000. This was more than 
Virginia s legislature. the intended caretaker. was willing to pay. After generating 
support first from southern women and then from women around the nation. Cunningham 
first persuaded Virginia to accept it as a gift from her organization and then persuaded 
Washington to sell it to her organization. 

To carry out the fund raising. Cunningham created the Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union (MVLA) in [856. Edward Everett of Massachusetts gave an 
exhausting lecture tour on George Washington which netted them nearly $70.000. while 
the MVLA raised the remaining $130.000 of the purchase price. To accomplish this. 
Cunningham had established the MVLA as an innovative fund raising network. With 
herself as Regent. she appointed Vice-Regents in each state. who in turn appointed a 
series of “lady managers” in the various counties and towns who coordinated events to 
raise moncy for Mt. Vernon's purchase and later restoration. Within three years. they had 
cleared the estate of debt. Like the Sanitary Fairs. the MVLA’s success went well 
beyond its initial goal. and provided a lasung network and experienced women who knew 
how to use it. The MVLA also consolidated women’s leading role in historic 
preservation. and gave women a special role in the public presentation of the nation’s 
history.° 

From their work in Sanitary Fairs and other civic reform projects. and being left 


alone to work in their own “sphere.” women had proved themselves capable of raising 
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significant amounts of money. Members of organizing committees at the nation’s 
expositions knew of this fund raising prowess in their cities. and sought to tap into it. 
Philadelphia's civic leaders. tor example. called upon women early in the planning for the 
Centennial Exposition. Elizabeth Duane Gillespie headed the Women’s Centennial 
Executive Committee. and recreated the ward system for raising money that she had used 
in the Sanitary Fair of 864. [n return for raising money for the Centennial. she 
demanded a display of women’s work in the Main Exhibition Hall. [In 1875. however. 
after the women had raised over $93.000. the Centennial Board announced that it would 
not have room for any women’s exhibits in the Main Hall. and that the women would 
have to pick up the $30.000 cost of a separate building. They went back to work. and by 
May of [876 opened the doors of the Woman's Pavilion which H.W. Schwarzman. chief 
architect for the Centennial. had designed. 

The Woman's Department at the nation’s Centennial Exposition was forthright in 
promoting women’s rights. The exhibits emphasized women’s solidarity and 
professional opportunities. while Susan B. Anthony gave a public reading of the 
Declaration of Rights for Women. The Centennial had profound and lasting legacies for 
the nation’s women. including the formation of new clubs. further experience in 
organizing such events. and the understanding that these expositions could be powerful 
weapons on behalf of women’s nights. The lessons gained strength in Chicago's 
Columbian Exposition. 

Several women had worked to secure the fair for Chicago. and had hoped for a 
position on the exposition’s Board of Managers. When Congress passed a bill 
authorizing Chicago as the site for the Columbian Exposition. though. an amendment 
included a vague provision for a separate Board of Lady Managers (BLM). Once 
organized. this group emphasized philanthropic activity more than suffrage or equal 


rights, as they sought a Woman's Pavilion for an exhibit of women’s industries and space 
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for conventions. Women who sought to advance the suffrage cause formed the Queen 
Isabella Society in response, and contended for official recognition by the Fair’s Board. 
Mrs. Bertha Palmer, the President of the more conservative group. drew upon all of her 
administrative acumen in containing the factional fighting that ensued, and 
outmaneuvered the Isabella Society in its request for official space.” 

In Chicago, the BLM held a competition for the Woman’s Building which they 
restricted to women architects. Sophia Hayden of Boston. a recent graduate of the 
architecture program at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. won the competition 
with her thesis, which was a design for a museum of fine arts. The BLM initially planned 
to use the building for conventions and other official purposes, and to house exhibits 
about women. Later. Mrs. Palmer agreed to approve exhibits of applied art by women. It 
was a qualified success at best. and the amount of mediocre work hurt the image of the 
Board and women’s activities at the Fair.® 

Chicago’s Woman’s Department left a powerful legacy nonetheless. The World’s 
Congress of Representative Women in particular brought together over 150.000 women 
who heard more than three hundred papers on education, dress reform. household 
economy. and more. The Congress and the Woman’s Department generally took a 
moderate tone on reform, with only one session on suffrage. One recent scholar on 
women at world’s fairs called it “‘a wise tactic” to leaven the calls for suffrage with a 
conservative tone. The BLM, Virginia Grant Darney has argued, sought “not to eradicate 
the woman's sphere, but to redefine it...not to batter down the walls of the spheres. but to 
illuminate the interiors—with the skills and education women needed to fulfill the 
demands of the ‘new ideas.”"? The contrast between new and traditional ideas regarding 


women in modern America was repeated in the public art commissions at Chicago’s fair. 
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The active engagement in the nation’s and the world’s events was the hallmark of the 
“New Woman” in the late nineteenth century. This was contrasted by works of art such 
as the monumental sculptures by Daniel Chester French and Frederic Macmonnies and 
the murals in the Woman’s Building by Mary Fairchild Macmonnies and Mary Cassatt. 
which displayed the traditional tendency to speak of “woman.” a generic concept which 
eliminated the individuality of women. Women. even in the late nineteenth century. were 
an idealized notion. not concrete personalities.'° The modern woman of active 
engagement in the world contended against this traditional view of women at the 
expositions. 

As the nation’s women became more potent social and economic forces. despite 
the odds still heavily against them. southern women kept pace. They had a tough row to 
hoe. At one level. women’s activities in the early nineteenth century linked the quest for 
women s rights to abolitionism. At the same time. free men of all classes in the South 
were masters of their own independent households. and controlled the labor and behavior 
ot those in their care. This shaped their understanding of the natural order of the world. 
and made mamiage an indissoluble bond. Even the remarkable wave of evangelicalism in 
the [830s and [840s did not give women the independent status in societv which it 
tended to confer in the northeast.!! 

[n the wake of the Civil War. however. women’s contributions to the region’s 
agricultural life increased as more women came to run their own farms. Off the farms. as 
southern cities began their striking growth. the opportunities for employment. education. 
and collective action by women also grew apace. Southem women. with their highly 
vaunted piety. expanded their religious duties into the new missionary societies. By the 
[870s these individual societies began forming into regional associations. which gave 


them new chances to work collectively on their own projects. In the 1880s southern 
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women moved from strictly church work to broader social issues. when the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union began proselytizing in the South and when Laura Haygoad 
opened the Trinity Home Mission in Atlanta. During this decade as well women’s clubs 
began appearing in the South's new cities. Beginning as educational. self-improvement 
associations among middle class women. the members soon branched into social 
concerns. educational crusades. and civic beautification campaigns. As with the 
missionary societies. these clubs began coordinating on a state-wide basis. with state 


federations of women’s clubs beginning to form in the 1890s.!2 


Atlanta 

The Woman's Department in Atlanta drew upon Chicago's experiences. but. like 
the exposition overall. emerged also from local conditions. Atlanta began life in the late 
1830s. but within twenty years it was large enough to support a Ladies Benevolent 
Society. They founded the Atlanta Female College as a first attempt at a public school in 
1859. Atlanta was a regional hospital center during the Civil War. which put heavy 
demands on the city's women. Confederate war relief. like the U.S. Sanitary 
Commissions in the North. gave the city’s women a strong experience in working in 
organizations. As in northern cities. Atlanta saw the rise of missionary and benevolent 
societies in the 1870s. later blended with literary societies. college sororities. and patriotic 
organizations. [n addition. Atlanta’s women had a tradition of active participation in 
fairs, sponsoring fairs and bazaars for fund raising purposes from the 1850s. !° 

Atlanta. unlike Chicago. did not receive a federal charter for its exposition. The 
Exposition Company could thus set its own organizational scheme and strategy. 


Women’s participation was a matter for the Exposition Company only. and did not 
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become a national political issue as it did in Chicago. Samuel [Inman offered a resolution 
to the Board of Directors calling for a special building and exhibit for women in early 
January. 1894. These exhibits were “not to consist alone of the fruits of the ordinary 
pursuits of women.” but would also feature “the attainments of women in the Arts and 
Literature.”!+ The resolution created an executive board of five women who would 
oversee the appointment of a Board of Woman Managers (BWM). who would in turn 
develop the exhibits and a building.!> Over the course of the next several months the 
BWM. under the leadership of the President. Emma Thompson. developed a strong 
administrative structure which was nearly independent from the overall executive board. 

The Women’s Department at Chicago received Federal funds along with the 
exposition at large. As a result. its officers had to contend with politicians. however 
indirectly. over the administration of public funds in their care. The Women’s 
Department at Atlanta. however. was free from this entanglement. In February of 1894. 
Atlanta's executive board approved a plan submitted by the BWM to have money which 
was given specifically for the Woman's Department kept in a separate trust fund. to be 
used only for women’s activities. !6 

Auanta’s Woman's Department. through its administrative structure. fostered an 
interscctional cooperation that lost nothing by comparison io the rest of the exposition. 
Their debts to women’s historical and patriotic organizations. particularly the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association. was clear. After consolidating its local organization. the 
BWM extended through Georgia and into the surrounding states with regents and vice 


regents. [t had a state-wide organization in place by April of 1894. with committees in 
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each county. Late in the year. President Thompson sent letters to the governor of each 
state asking him to appoint a woman commissioner to secure exhibits from that state. !7 

Members of the department began significant fund raising efforts in June. 1894. 
Their efforts were more difficult for the fact that the Exposition Company had already 
tapped most Atlantans for subscriptions to stock. Despite this obstacle. they planned a 
series of events and parties to raise money: according to one report. they had generated 
315.000 by the following March. Rebecca Latimer Felton worked with the BWM to set 
up county committees. and suggested that they secure funds in ways that had become 
familiar to women in patriotic and religious organizations. such as entertainments. 
charities. and suppers. “Our young people.” she noted in a circular letter to the counties. 
“are always interested in such matters. and properly directed. such entertainments are not 
only helpful but enjoyable to all concerned.”’!8 

The Woman's Department's fund raising efforts were innovative. even aggressive 
within the limits of polite behavior for women. The chairman of the Education 
Committee described in a letter forty years later the wiles necessary to keep the 
department afloat. When the exposition’s officials asked her about the expenses of her 
committee. she had replied that it was between $175 and $200 per month. As to the 
sources of these funds. she recalled. “I told them my committee had begged. borrowed. 
and almost stolen it. As a matter of fact. we sold space in our own building and in the 
manutacturer’s building. we charged a fee to the publishers who had exhibits of books. 
we gave several entertainments. Dr. Payne. Pres. of Peabody College loaned us Miss 
Holman and paid more than half of her salary. as Peabody's contribution to the cause.” !9 
Another unusual offering came from Sally May Akin. who requested that the BWM 


adopt her musical composition. “The Cotton States Exposition Waltz.” In return. she 
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offered half of the proceeds to the Department. Rebecca Felton had to overcome her 
musical scruples in the need for cash; in a letter to Emma Thompson, she noted that 
Akins’ waltz “as a musical composition has little if anything to recommend it: but as she 
proposes to give one half of the net proceeds to the Woman’s Department perhaps it 
would be as well to accept it.”20 

H.H. Cabaniss. the business manager of the Atlanta Journal. also approached the 
BWM with an offer. A San Francisco newspaper had recently turned over an entire issue 
to a women’s benevolent association, and he suggested a similar enterprise in Atlanta?! 
Accordingly. the Journal came out on February 16. 1895, under the editorship of Emma 
Thompson, with every article written by women in Atlanta. In her signed editorial. 
Thompson emphasized the practical nature of the Woman’s Department’s work. The 
exhibits and programs, she claimed, “will be a direct benefit to the thousands of the 
aspiring young women of the south.” by showing them practical demonstrations of the 
opportunities for women “for carving out their own fortunes.” The results included 
$3.000 added to the Department’s coffers, and a chance to explain the purposes of the 
Department.22 All of these efforts contributed to financial success. as the Woman's 
Department ended the exposition with a surplus of $600. having paid all its debts 
including a $10,000 share of the Woman's Building. 

The Woman’s Building provided the focus of these fund raising efforts. The 
BWM suffered a temporary setback in September of 1894 when the exposition’s directors 
announced that they could not fund the Woman’s building entirely. The new plan was to 
provide for a building not to exceed $15.000, of which the women would pay $5.000: in 


the end, they paid much more.*4 Bradford Gilbert, supervising architect for the 


ee 
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exposition. prepared the preliminary floor plans in October. 1894. After some discussion. 
the Board of Woman Managers decided to follow Chicago's choice and call for plans 
trom women architects around the country. The request. according to the Constitution. 
was for a building in the colonial design. “to harmonize and at the same time to be able to 
hold its own among the much larger buildings in its immediate vicinity."25 

The Woman’s Department had thirteen entries to consider. and in December 
approved the plans by Elise Mercur. A resident of Pittsburgh for four years. she had 
worked in the architectural office of Thomas Boyd and had superintended the erection of 
a City Poor Building in Marshalsea.-° The choice proved a good one. Besides providing 
a successful building. she also secured several contributions. including structural steel! 
from the Camegie Steel works in Pittsburgh. which also sent an exhibit to the 
exposition.~” Although she had to modify it slightly to fit within the estimated cost. the 


Company erected the building largely as planned (Figure [5). 
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Figure [5. Woman's Building. Adanta 1895 
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The Constitution praised the call for a female architect. noting that it would bring 
the work of the Department “home to the sex and convince them that this is really a 
woman's department.”-8 The writer went on to suggest that architecture would be a good 
tield for southern women. given their artistic talents. Elise Mercur argued that women 
would be good architects for another reason. Women had a particular advantage in 
designing houses. she argued. since they worked in these spaces. Men. who were 
“serenely unconscious of all the processes of domestic machinery so tong as it turns out a 
well-appointed dinner at 6 p.m..” should not have responsibility for designing a home. 
Women around the country. she concluded. would “rise up and call blessed the woman 
architect who. with a clear head and a keen eye. shall plan the labor-saving. perfect home 
of the future.””-9 

[n making use of the building. the BWM faced the same dilemma as Chicago's 
women had: whether to have separate exhibits for women. [n June of 1894. Rebecca 
Felton gave a talk on the Woman’s Building at Chicago. Mrs. Felton drew on her 
experiences at Chicago to argue that Atlanta's building should not house exhibits. 
Instead. the Woman's Department should show “the progressive. the artistic. the 
scientific. the literary and industrial progress of our modern civilization” through its 
activities.2° The Woman's building itself should serve as a Meeting space “under the 
control of Women Managers.”3! She was partially successtu!. as the main section of the 
Woman's building did remain largely free of exhibits. As in Chicago. though. the 
pressure to have exhibits of women’s work was too great. and the Exposition Company 


agreed to add an annex to the rear of the building as exhibit space. 
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During its three-month run. the Woman's Department was one of the most active 
branches of the exposition. Its activities reflected the diversity and ambiguity of 
women's issues at the time. While the various congresses and lectures sponsored by the 
Woman's Department tended to emphasize suffrage. emancipation. professionalization. 
and legal reform. the exhibits in the Woman's building reflected more traditional 
concems. Visitors could see exhibits on “women’s work” including decorative arts. 
music. lace-making. pottery. glove making. carpets. and stained glass. as well as on what 
women had done in the arts and sciences.32 

History. tied intimately to patriotism and the moral benefits that it provided to the 
youth of the nation. was yet largely the province of women. It was entirely natural that 
history exhibits were left to the Woman's Department. housed in one of the very few 
“Colonial” buildings on the grounds. Under the able direction of Mrs. William Peel. the 
colonial committee played a very active role. both in the education of children and the 
promotion of the state's Confederate history. Indeed. children’s education supported 
much of their concern for history. In the face of unsettled social conditions arising from 
immigration, urbanization. and industrialization. many among the middle and upper 
classes in America sought to instill an awareness of American traditions and values. By 
assimilating the recent immigrants into the prevailing system. they would leave in charge 
those who had always been in charge. Women. being active in both historic preservation 
and teaching. seemed the obvious agents for this movement. 

They apparently took to it with relish. if the activities at the Woman's Department 
at Atlanta were any indication. At the National Council of Women meeting at the 
exposition. Kate Brownlee Sherwood gave a talk on “Patriotic Instruction.” in which she 
sought to create a common bond through instmuction of new foreigners. while Professor 
Helen L. Webster spoke on the education of the future. Her particular concern was for 


the “uncivilized” elements of society. who would need more thorough education to 
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become civilized.73 The model school in the annex was also a significant feature of the 
department. Forty-five students from the Home for the Friendless had classes there from 
9 a.m. to L p.m. daily. under the supervision of Nettie Cole Sergeant. principal of the 
Girl’s High School in Atlanta.#4 

The Woman's Department was a prominent part of the exposition. and attracted 
extensive attention. The Report of the New York State Commissioners. for example. 
included a section on the Woman's Department. The report's author emphasized the 
display of inventions by women. primarily related to domestic activities: in terms of art 
industries (a variant of the Arts & Crafts movement). “the South was making exemplary 
headway in this important branch of skilled industry.“25 He cited an influx of women 
into the ftelds of theology. medicine. dentistry. law. veterinary surgery. nursing. and 
typewriting and stenography to observe that women were moving into the professions. 
albeit slowly. Perhaps the most important indicator of professional advances for women. 
more than the exhibits. was the series of congresses in the Woman's building. “They 
give evidence.” a Constitution writer noted. “of woman's growing social independence. 
of her increased culture. of the spread of the higher education. and of the popularity of the 
movement which has raised her to her present position.”26 

Perhaps the most forceful exponent of protessional roles for women was Belva 
Lockwood. whom the Constitution billed as the only woman to have run for president of 
the United States. Lockwood claimed that any profession was within the reach of the 
New Woman. who “has a higher mission in life than pickles and preserves. (Laughter) 
She is no longer compelled to be a drudge. Her life is no longer one of service merely 
but of intellectual progress and development.” She continued by arguing that the 


essential differences between men and women would fit women for rule: “Her mission is 
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one of peace and if she ever gets into her hands the reins of government she will disband 
the armies of the world and declare a universal truce to battle. (Applause)”37 

Most women at the time still talked publicly in terms bounded by moral and 
domestic concerns. At the extensive meeting of the National Council of Women at the 
exposition, Ellen Dietrick spoke on the need for divorce law reform. While calling for 
“the need to have women legally recognized as free moral agents, legally self-governing, 
delivered from the subjection to the rule of men.” her emphasis was still on the family. 
“We need to hear,” she claimed. “perhaps, not less about the moral purity of mothers. but 
certainly a great deal more of the moral purity requisite for fathers.”38 In a speech 
entitled “A Plea for Gentlemen by the Modern Woman.” Annie G. Murray called for the 
professionalization of women. Seeking professional advancement. however. need not 
mean that women must give up their feminine ways or clothes: “A man may admire the 
keen business woman, but unless a woman is loved by a man because she is his ideal of 
modest, sweet, gentle womanliness, she has missed the blessedness of being a woman.” 
She outdid the old-time sentimentalists in claiming that “without the same old-time 
gentleness woman is in truth a new woman, though never again the most perfect of all 
created things. the woman from whom imagination paints its angels.”39 Worldly success 
exacts a price, that price being woman’s removal from the pedestal. 

Black women. particularly in the South, had never been on this pedestal. and the 
gracious southern matrons of the Woman’s Department rarely found common ground 
with black women in the South. As recent scholars have suggested. white southern 
suffrage workers were not above tuming to race-baiting in seeking the vote, and joined 
the fray for voter reform that would eliminate the “ignorant.” often meaning “black,” 


vote.40 Black women’s groups met separately from the Woman’s Department, and black 
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women rarely showed up in the Department’s congresses. The lone exception was 
Corella Franklin of the Colored Women’s National League. who spoke at the National 
Council of Women meeting in October. Maude Andrews. writing for the Constitution. 
remarked on the significance of the “unique spectacle of an educated colored woman 
addressing a refined. intelligent audience of white women.” This. she noted. 
demonstrated “the broad policy of the woman’s department to make its congresses 
national in character. to the exclusion of sectional prejudices.” Franklin (the Constitution 
never gave her a title) spoke hopefully of the opportunities for black women: her speech. 
though. was not printed.t! This apparently was the lone example of interracial meetings 
sponsored by the BWM. 

The Woman's Department in Atlanta left a number of legacies. At one level. 
women in Atlanta came together as never before. Rebecca Felton noted [ater in her 
memoirs that “the Exposition gave a definite impetus to associations of women that never 
has slackened. and from that year on women wielded an ever increasing influence on 
Georgia.”“+- The congresses sponsored by the BWM featured regular talks by clubs and 
organizations of various stripes and from various parts of the country. Significantly. 
Atlanta hosted a congress of the General Federation of Woman's Clubs. Representatives 
to the Meeting came from clubs in nearly twenty states: this gathering. according to an 
early historian. resulted in “a great quickening of interest in club extension throughout the 
South.”43 [n early November leaders of the Woman’s Department announced the 
proposed organization of the Atlanta Woman’s Club. The plan was “to take the clubs 
existent here and to add to them other branches. then to form the whole into a 


comprehensive club under the general federation.”“+ 
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The Constitution was ambivalent regarding the BWM'’s activities. It gave 
extensive coverage of the Department’s activities: nearly every day saw at least one 
article on their activities. often with the text of the speeches. In the editorials. though. the 
attitude toward the “New Woman” was less favorable. Rev. J.B. Hawthorn was the most 
outspoken in his criticisms. During the National American Woman's Suffrage 
Association (NAWSA) meeting during the fair. for example. he lashed out against 
women suffragists and accused them of defying divine law.4> The editors tended to be 
more circumspect. In September of 1895 the editors commented on an article in The 
Century magazine. which noted that women who went to college were less likely to find 
a husband than those who did not. Calling into question those women who pursued 
professional careers and higher education. the editors noted that “It is the natural destiny 
of all bnght. pretty and good women to marry. and anything that changes this destiny is 
to be deplored.“ Later. during the course of the exposition. the editors commented 
favorably on a northern editorial which endorsed woman suffrage and yet noted that it 
would take time. Atlanta's editors argued that when all of the women in America wanted 
the vote. they would get it: that time. they argued. had not yet come. The woman 
suffrage movement. they continued. was held back by “the giddy. the weak and the 
frivolous-minded” among women. [t was nota significant concern among the majority of 
women. they claimed: “Just now. there is not one woman in ten thousand that desires to 
vote or that would vote if the ballot box were stuck under her nose.”47 

The Constitution reported extensively on the Woman's Department's activities. 
In the process. they revealed the vital role that the Department played in the exposition. 
The editors needed to promote that level of activism as a way of attracting more visitors 
to the fair. However. the South was still a conservative section socially. While 


applauding particular women for their contributions to the exposition. they condemned 


4D see Wheeler. New Women of the New South, 22. 
*6Const.. September 24. 1895. 4. 
+7 Const.. November 15. 1895. 6. 
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the social change of which the Woman's Department was a harbinger. {t was a fine line 


indeed. 


Nashville 

The Woman's Department at Nashville’s exposition faced an odd situation. 
Atlanta's Woman's Department. along with its other roles. was the focus of historical and 
educational activities. Nashville's Exposition Company. though. with its prepotent theme 
of history. co-opted these functions: the Fine Arts building was the centerpiece of the 
Fair. and there were separate departments for History and Children. The exposition’ s 
promotional material stressed the region's history as providing a virtuous check on 
modem materialism and crass commercialism. These were social roles which women 
had come to fill by the late nineteenth century. but in Nashville’s exposition. the men 
took them on. 

The exhibits and programs of the Woman's Department. though. at Nashville as 
in Atlanta. were means to an end. The end. as Nashville’s Woman's Department made 
clear. was to reveal the professional opportunities available to women at the time. and to 
encourage women to take advantage of them and thus to become involved in a broader 
network of public and social issues. Despite the generally conservative tone of the 
Woman's Department officials under Mrs. Kate Kirkman. president of the Department. 
the various speakers continued to expand the boundaries of the “woman's sphere.” 

Nashville’s Woman’s Department. like Atlanta’s. was far different from those in 
Philadelphia and Chicago in its origins. Women at the earlier fairs formed auxiliaries to 
the planning commissions: these were fund raising wings to help secure and develop the 
fairs. From the beginning. women at these two southern fairs sought independent 
departments which would have their own lives alongside the main exposition companies. 


The Woman's Board at Nashville began life as an idea during the summer of 1894. 
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apparently atter lobbying by Mrs. J. Harvey Mathes of the state D.A.R.% The 
exposition’s officials agreed that a Woman's auxiliary would be a good idea. and in 
October of 1894 they appointed a 100-member Board. At their first meeting. the 
members of this Board decided that they would contribute to the Centennial by bringing 
people in to see their exhibits and programs. not by raising money for the Company. 
Already at this stage. with memories of Chicago still fresh in their minds. they began 
planning for a Woman’s Building to combine exhibit space and an assembly hall. Talk of 
raising money began almost immediately .19 

Like other cities both North and South. Nashville had a long tradition of women’s 
organizations. ones that allowed for a rapid alignment of forces on behalf of the 
exposition. An 1897 newspaper article cited the House of Industry as the city’s first 
charitable organization run by women. supporting and educating destitute girls from 
[846. Most of the women’s organizations. though. arose in the wake of the Civil War 
when rural migrants began flooding the city. The Nashville Relief Society. formed in 
[882 under the direction of Mary Francis Battle. paved the way for a host of other 
charitable organizations. including the Woman's Mission Home. the Door of Hope. the 
Day Home for children of working mothers. and the Florence Crittenden Mission. 
Patriotic groups also had strong support from women in the city. The Ladies Hermitage 
Association. a failed attempt to replicate the national network of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union. nevertheless succeeded in preserving Andrew 
Jackson's home in [889 and formed one of the most prestigious women’s groups in the 
city. The United Daughters of the Confederacy formed a Nashville chapter in 1893. 


along with the first of two D.A.R. chapters.5° 


43 Banner. August 11. 1894. 6; November 28. 1894, 1. 
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Real fund raising activity began after the second meeting of the full Woman’s 
Board in January of 1895. A Woman’s Edition of the Knoxville Tribune came out on 
March [5 1895, the proceeds of which went to the Woman’s Board. Two months later. 
the Nashville American published their own Woman’s Edition. Again, these special 
newspaper issues allowed the women to explain their motives. The tone in the 
American's edition was strident. All of the editorials dealt with women’s issues, and 
called for a greater involvement for women in the city’s and the nation’s operations. “At 
this end of the nineteenth century.” one editorialist opined. “we women ask from the table 
of society more bread and less cake.” Another pointed out “the injustice of taxing the 
property of women without allowing them representation.” [t was unjust and 
unconstitutional. the writer claimed. and created the unfortunate situation in which black 
men could vote, even when they had no property. while propertied white women could 
not vote. Articles written by women on equal rights. suffrage. improved home 
Management, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, professional women, and 
Nashville’s commerce appeared throughout the newspaper.>! 

The Woman's Board and its individual members held a number of functions to 
generate money throughout 1895, while they began more aggressive solicitation in 1896. 
Early in the year they contracted with a New York promoter to have a Nashville showing 
of the run-away hit “Ben Hur,” a lavish production in pantomime with a cast of 125. The 
Davidson County members of the Woman’s Board organized a “Metropolitan Concert 
Company,” which sponsored a classical concert series during the 1896-1897 season. This 
series, which was heavily subscribed, featured performances by prominent vocalists and 
instrumentalists. Finally, like Atlanta, the Department charged for concessions in the 
Woman's Building, especially in the sales room. These activities resulted in a small cash 


surplus at the end of the exposition.*2 


5l American (Nashville, TN), May 9, 1895, 4. The microfilmed version of the Knoxville Tribune at TSLA did not 
contain the Woman's Edition. 
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Successful fund raising masked a number of contentious issues within the 
Woman's Board. Two issues gave the Department difficulties. One was the relationship 
between the Woman's Board and the Exposition Company. Their status was a topic of 
debate throughout [895. In August of that year. the Woman's Board lodged an 
unsuccessful protest over the Executive Committee’s decision to turn the Woman's 
Board. an autonomous yet affiliated organization. into a department on the same level 
with other standing departments.°> [n November of 1895 the new Woman's Department 
passed a resolution asking for a recognition of the Department's separate legal basis. 
including its ability to formulate its own by-laws and elect its own officers. “TO SUM 
UP.” the resolution concluded. “PLEASE define the duties (again) of this department so 
clearly that there can be no misunderstanding in the future.“54 A month later. the 
Executive Committee formally gave the Woman’s Department the privilege of electing 
its own officers and conducting its own affairs.*5 

These external matters had stabilized by late 1895. In 1896. though. internal 
divisions occupied much of their time. Herman Justi. in his history of the Centennial 
Exposition. characterized Kate Kirkman as “possessing unrivaled beauty. rare tact. 
dignity. and grace. She was a woman who executed as well as inspired. reasoned as well 
as saw. and won for herselt and tor her department unstinted praise and unchallenged 
admiration.“°® Her reputation and that of the Department was not always so elevated. 
however. She became president of the Department in early 1896. after a bruising fight 
regarding the use of proxies for voting on departmental decisions. She was elected only 
after a number of Board members walked out in protest over the use of the proxies. which 
they claimed had no sanction in the by-laws. The debate over her election and the use of 


proxies continued for months. The Board met again in early April. and the arguments 


53 typewritten ms, [August 25. 1895]. Bettic Mizcil Donelson Papers. Box 7. tile |. TSLA. 

>4typewritten resolution, November 7. 1895. Bettic Mizell Donelson Papers. Box 7. file 1. TSLA. 
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escalated. An unsympathetic. perhaps bemused reporter for the Banner noted that 
“Personalities were freely indulged. and parliamentary law was banished from the room. 
[t was an occasional occurrence for only one member to speak at once. There was no 
other business before the body. and for hours the discussion continued without any 
definite point.”57 

Bettie Mizell Donelson. Chairman of the Executive Committee. resigned in 
protest over these political maneuverings. She charged Kirkman with an illegal use of 
proxies and with changing the by-laws without adequate discussion or Board approval.58 
Her chief concern. according to her letter of resignation. was for the reputation of the 
Woman's Department. [t was clear also that she saw much wider implications for the 
woman's rights movement. The “rupture in our Board.” she claimed. was not “a ‘fuss.’ 
but a most deplorable. serious affair.” She and other women in the state had hoped that 
“our women [would] creditably take advantage of the first opportunity offered to 
participate in affairs of State. But alas. a few members have caused us to be recorded as 
breaking all former records of women’s boards. outranking many political jugglers. thus 
branding the entire womanhood of the State in such a manner that it will take perhaps one 
hundred years to redeem.””>? 

Differences between Donelson and Kirkman on ideological issues regarding 
women's rights never became obvious. [t seems likely. though. that such differences 
fueled the split between these two leaders. Donelson clearly put an emphasis on 
women's rights. and from this perspective feared a divided Board: the Woman's 
Department would have an important role in advocating women’s rights. she claimed. 
and a divided Board would weaken this role. Kate Kirkman. however. like Bertha Palmer 
in Chicago, held to moderately conservative views. The Woman's Department would not 


be a forum for women’s rights. but rather a chance for women to improve themselves in 





57 Banner. April 2, 1896. 1; February 21. 1896. 2. 
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less political ways. She was also a woman of obvious executive ability. The 
combination of these qualities allowed her to take strong steps on behalf of women’s 
professional opportunities. 

Despite the divisions within the Woman’s Board. the Department’s activities at 
least matched if not surpassed those in Atlanta. The purpose of the Department. 
according to Justi’s Official History. was “to promote higher education and broader 
culture. to enlarge the sphere of woman’s activity and influence."*" The speakers at the 
many functions sponsored by the Woman’s Department clearly served this wide-ranging 
purpose. 

The Woman's Department at Nashville. unlike in Atlanta. did not have a 
representative at the opening ceremonies on | May. Instead. Kirkman led an official 
opening of the Woman's Building on May 3.6! Mrs. William D. Beard of Memphis. 
president of the Tennessee Federation of Woman's Clubs. introduced her and presented 
her with a gavel made from a giant oak in west Tennessee. Kirkman responded by 
reminding her listeners of the preceding century of progress. Women. she observed. have 
been “a potent if not an equal factor in the march of human progress.” While she 
concluded with a conservative affirmation of “God-appointed spheres” for men and 
women, she suggested a broader vision with a vague definition of women’s sphere as 
“Anything and everything that may be necessary to preserve the sanctity of the home and 
the freedom of the state.” Speakers throughout the exposition took advantage of the 
vagueness of such phrases to expand. and sometimes to challenge. this sphere. 

Early speakers took up the issue of women’s education. particularly at the College 
Day celebration later in May. Representatives from women’s colleges around the country 
attended and spoke at the day-long program at the Woman's Building. The head of 


Randolph-Macon College in Virginia. for example. suggested that southern women “have 


OO Justi. Official History. 151. 
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been prone to be dreamers. and of a dependent nature. but they are now awakening to the 
need of a higher education...” Music and art. she argued. can no longer pass as the 
substance of women’s education in this new era. The theme of practical. “industrial” 
education pervaded a speech by “Mrs. Kelley.” a lawyer from Chicago. during the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs meeting. She argued that children of both sexes needed to 
learn trade skills. and went on to suggest that men. especially foreign men. had already 
crowded women out of their traditional. unspecified. trades. 

Several speakers at the Woman’s Department’s events stressed that women were 
not limited to their traditional occupations and trades. Instead. with proper education and 
opportunities the professional world was theirs to occupy. This message came out in 
such gatherings as the Equal Rights Association meeting in May. Business Woman's Day 
in September. and the Social Science Convocation and the Woman's Press Convocation 
in October. The Business Woman's Day proceedings. for example. featured 
presentations on women as stenographers and as purchasing, real estate. and insurance 
agents. as well as papers on more general business practices. Likewise. P.H. Manlove. 
speaking at the Ladies’ Hermitage Association meeting in May. offered a vigorous 
defense of working women. She pointed to widows who took over their husbands’ jobs 
in horseshoeing and mining. for example. as well as women in a variety of business 
careers. 

Virginia Clay Clopton. president of the Alabama Equal Rights Association. took a 
more vigorous tone in her speech at the Equal Rights Association meeting. She too 
offered high praise for working women. but went on to demand equal privileges with 
men. The highly vaunted southern chivalry. she noted. “has stood by and allowed women 


to toil. but poorly paid.”®° This Equal Rights Association met early in the exposition. and 
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set a strong tone for the activities at the Woman’s Department. Women’s suffrage. the 
Banner noted, was yet a relatively new issue in Tennessee, but speakers such as Laura 
Clay, the prominent suffragist from Kentucky, gave the movement much more 
prominence through the Centennial. at this early meeting and at a suffrage meeting in 
September. 

In many of these speeches, reaffirmations of the “woman’s sphere” balanced 
vigorous calls for a more diverse vocational life for women. Manlove, for example, 
defended working women, and spoke of the necessity of progressive change, but not 
radical change. Improved opportunities for women would clearly take place in a very 
familtar context. “Woman’s work,” she concluded, “is but an extension of her home life 
and its sweet relations. its duties and its pleasures. which bring their own great reward. 
Woman’s work is to uplift humanity wherever it can be done without injury to herself or 
her family.”®” Various speakers at the Woman’s Press Convocation reinforced this 
traditional. middle-class approach to change for women. Isman Dooley of the 
Constitution suggested that professional advances for women in newspapers would not 
cause them to lose “womanly dignity.” Marjorie Thixton, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. questioned the more outspoken of the “New Women.” Women no longer had to 
do sensational or outlandish things to advertise their work; perhaps she had in mind the 
escapades of the great reporter Nellie Bly. Instead. she sounded a hopeful note: “No 
newspaper these days can afford to exist without employing a woman. The lines of 
woman's work are now becoming so distinct and well understood that in certain fields 
they are specialists. "68 

The various congresses and convocations sponsored by the Woman’s Department 
attracted speakers from around the country. These women were experienced public 
speakers. and tended toward issues regarding women’s rights. The exhibits in the 
66 Banner, May 11, 1897, 1; September 3. 1897, 1. 
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building. however. were largely the product of local women in different towns and cities 
in the South. where thinking on women’s issues was not as advanced. As a result. the 
exhibits tended to reinforce more traditional conceptions of women’s roles. The report of 
the exposition’s Jury. indeed. praised the exhibits in the Woman’s Building for their 
emphasis on history. noting that “The services rendered by women in collecting papers. 
relics. mementos pertinent to colonial and revolutionary history promote a spirit of 
patriotism. a love of our social institutions. and the preservation of records hitherto 
overlooked and neglected.” 

The Woman's Building was the setting for all of these speeches and congresses. 
The Assembly Hall. where the congresses and convocations met. was on the ground floor 
just to the left of the grand entrance hall. The rest of the rooms in the building. however. 
were exhibit spaces. most of them decorated by women of various cities and states as 
their contribution to the Centennial’s Woman's Department. The Georgia Room received 
as much publicity as any. Emma Thompson led the charge to raise money for an exhibit. 
Through her New York connections she secured the services of Elizabeth Champney. the 
famed novelist of the “Vassar Girls” series from Deerfield. Massachusetts. Her husband. 
the successful artist James Wells Champney. assisted her in the decoration of the Georgia 
Room. Together. their New York affiliations allowed them to borrow significant 
tapestries and paintings. many of them by women artists. along with miniatures and other 
bric-a-brac.’2 Chattanooga’s women spent $2.000 on their room. while women from 
Maury County created a Mt. Vernon room. The walls of this room. painted in “colonial 
yellow” and hung with blue tapestries. enclosed an exhibit of historical relics. especially 


furniture.’! The building also housed a model kitchen. furnished by women from 
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Cheatham County. who gave lessons in cooking. and a sales room on the second floor 
which purveyed work by women from around the nation.72 

Nashville women were also active in securing exhibits. Mrs. John Thomas. the 
wife of the Centennial’s President. collected a 4.000-volume library of works by women. 
while Mrs. Joseph Washington. wife of the Senator. used her Washington connections to 
get a loan of artifacts from the Smithsonian Institution. The 98 cases of laces and other 
examples of handwork by women from around the world were in an annex to the 
building. She also secured models of women’s inventions and patents which had been on 
display at the Atlanta exposition.”? 

The exhibit rooms were. for the most part. domestic spaces with an obviously 
historical twist. and matched the building itself. The main purpose of the building. as 
reported in the press. was as a reception space for visiting dignitaries. The exhibits 
generally supported this function. In all this. there was little challenge to established 
patterns of social order. As in Atlanta. however. this contrasted sharply with the wide 
range of activities in the building’s Assembly Hall. In Charleston. this contrast was 


deeply muted and much more subtle. 


Charleston 

Subtlety and complexity characterized the Woman's Department at Charleston's 
exposition. Two faces emerge from the scanty records which remain of their activities. 
On one side, it was a very conservative group. The women in Charleston's fair took on 
very traditional roles: raising money through entertainments and putting on exhibits that 
emphasized history and art set in a colonial mansion. where they also served tea to refresh 


visitors to the fair. Women’s rights and suffrage were rarely if ever mentioned. and 
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women s professional opportunities seemed scarce. At the same time. the Woman's 
Building was the setting for exhibits of silk and tea farming. where the exhibitors used 
hard data and economic arguments to advertise the potential for these industries in the 
state's economic and industrial diversification. Indeed. the tea which they served to tired 
visitors had an edge to it. as it served also as an advertisement for local tea farms. Even 
here. however. domesticity ruled. as the DAR offered “that hospitality ever welcome to 
women” through their tea grown locally in Summerville.”“+ In the end. while there were 
few demands that the boundary of the “woman's sphere” be expanded. many of the 
women at Charleston's exposition simply worked outside its boundaries. In the process. 
the Department ended the fair with a significant surplus in their treasury. which they used 
to help the beleaguered Exposition Company. 

Women in Charleston had formed charitable and philanthropic clubs similar to 
those in other southern cities. In the wake of the Civil War Charleston's women took 
over many of the city’s relief functions. In 1866. a group of prominent women 
established the Contederate Home on Broad Street. to care for destitute female relations 
of Confederate soldiers. That year. the city Board of Commissioners also appointed 
Agnes Irving. a New York native who had been a teacher in the Orphan House since 
1854. steward and matron of the orphans. By the 1870Os the city had several private 
benevolent relief societies. mainly connected with the churches. which presumably 
provided opportunities for women. Finally. a number of specifically women’s 
organizations arose in the 1880s. including a Ladies Mutual Aid Society. the Ladies 
Garment Society. and the Ladies Fuel Society. In 1885 women in the city created the 
Women's Exchange for Women’s Work. a consignment shop to raise money for the 


poor./> 
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Exposition officials attested to this experience by relying on it during the planning 
Stages. Women in Charleston. according to a News & Courier article. “have always been 
ready to lend their best efforts for the advancement and betterment of their home.” and 
would assuredly continue their efforts throughout the exposition.”6 A month later. a 
News & Courier writer noted that women in Charleston “have never failed to do their full 
part in the promotion of any undertaking intended for the public good. They manage 
their own affairs with more economy and as much wisdom as the men. and have ever 
proved equal to any burden which has been placed upon them in the public interest."7” 

The Company's officials were hopeful and fearful about the prospects of a 
Woman's Auxiliary. They knew that the women of the city and state were accomplished 
fund raisers. but they appeared afraid that the Auxiliary would be a platform for more 
undesirable agitations. A Sunday editorial in the News & Courier during the early 
planning stages. indeed. looked forward to the help that Charleston's women could give. 
and called for harmony. Such harmony. the editor continued. “cannot be secured unless 
the women are willing to forget all the little animosities and envyings. and all feelings of 
chagrin at not having being given some prominent position in the work of the 
Department.”’* The men had some reason to fear. then and later. When later organized. 
the Exposition Company's by-laws cailed for a Board of Managers composed of the 
managers of all departments: the only departments excluded from the Board of Managers 
were the Negro. Law and Legislation. Livestock. Privileges and Concessions. and 
Woman's. The exclusion from taking part in the governance of the fair could well have 
inspired “animosities and envyings” among some of the women managers. though there 
are no reports of It. 

More immediately. the first discussion of the exposition coincided with a meeting 


of the Equal Rights Association of South Carolina. The Association gathered in late 
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November of 1899 during the last Fall Festival. Virginia D. Young, a local author and 
women's rights activist. held the chair. A previous meeting in Charleston, according to 
press reports, had not been well attended, “but since that time considerable interest has 
been worked up in the question.” The tone of the meeting was uncompromising, and its 
speakers used two different types of arguments for women’s nghts, types that Aileen 
Kraditor has called arguments from expediency and justice.”? The News & Courier 
promoted the meeting. noting that “The rights that the women want, it is claimed. are not 
only reasonable, but just in every sense of the word. and should be accorded by the male 
persuasion without the necessity of urgent petition.”8° 

The speakers. however, clearly needed to make urgent petitions. According to 
one speaker. women already had a place in the work place. but they received far from 
equal pay. Women needed suffrage, she claimed. to correct this unjust situation. She 
tried to allay men’s fears of woman suffrage with humor bordering on satire. claiming 
that women “have no wish to revolutionize society, nor to overturn the whole existing 
state of affairs. They only want to introduce a few alterations to suit those conditions that 
have already changed, and when they have achieved their purpose we are sure they will 
never be found casting votes for the privileges of singing bass nor of wearing 
mustaches.”*! Simply through such meetings and organizations, however. women 
already challenged the more traditional roles of women. 

The exposition gave men in Charleston little reason to fear for a revolution in 
social roles. The Woman’s Department apparently sponsored no calls for equal nghts or 
suffrage. Instead, the Department oriented its activities to exhibits focusing on history 
and fine arts. and to providing refreshments. The possibility of an official role for women 
came in March of 1900. when an editorial noted the Woman’s Departments at fairs in 


Chicago, New Orleans, Atlanta. and Nashville. A supporting article included a tone of 
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condescension. which faded quickly as the fund raising wore on. Women had not been 
part of the planning thus far. the writer noted. while the men arranged for the “bread and 
meat” of the exposition. With those plans set. however. there was now time for “The 
relishes. entres and desserts.” which “are none the less important.”82 In April. the 
exposition’ s money-makers called again for a woman's auxiliary. and appealed especially 
to women who owned property. They made the same argument here as with all other 
appeals. that women’s property along with all other property would increase in value as a 
result of the exposition. Of course. women with property fell victim to the same editorial 
attacks as all other property owners when they failed to subscribe.83 

Unlike the Woman’s Departments in Atlanta and Nashville. Charleston's began 
life with a clear intent of simply supporting the exposition. Sarah Calhoun Simonds. a 
descendant of John C. Calhoun and the wife of a successful Charleston merchant. 
announced her plans to begin canvassing the city in the attempt to raise money for the 
exposition’s subscription fund.* The Woman's Auxiliary gained strength during 1900. 
and early in 1901 a number of the women met at the home of Mrs. Rawlins Lowndes to 
form a full Department. The delegates elected Simonds as president of the new group. 
and she immediately called for a mass meeting of Charleston women in the German 
Artillery Hall in March. The structure of the Department would have caused litle fear 
among staunch conservatives. with committees on [nterior Decoration. Decorative and 
Applied Arts. Fine Arts. Floriculture. Library. Music. Reception and Ceremonial. Press. 
Restaurant. Colonial. and Sales Room. The most “progressive” committee was for Silk 
Culture. dedicated to offering employment for women as well as promising economic 


diversification for the state.®> 
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After a long period of quiescence in the spring of 1901. the Woman's Department 
erupted into activity. Throughout the summer the Department had several activities 
going all at once. They were of course busy raising money. in many of the ways that had 
become standard for women by the late nineteenth century. Nearly every day they had 
something going on. including “concerts. recitals. rummage sales. bonnet sales. card 
parties. lectures. excursions. Salmagundi parties. Japanese teas. flower balls. military 
drills. Greek drills, floral fairs. and many other entertainments...... They held a fete 
champetre on the Battery in June. and various other smaller entertainments.%6 

This successtul fund raising accompanied several other activities. One of the 
most important functions of the Woman’s Department was to coordinate housing both for 
visiting women and for visitors to the exposition generally. After the difficulty which 
Atlanta’s exposition leaders had faced in securing adequate hotel space. Charleston's 
Woman's Department handled the task with smooth efficiency. By putting coupons in 
the newspapers. sending out “reply postals” which could be sent back to the Department. 
and having individual women canvass “the heads of households in every desirable street 
of the city.” a committee under Sarah Visanaka found housing for over 20.000 visitors 
during the tair. This committee also had two information bureaus during the exposition. 
one at the grounds and one in the city. to help visitors needing places to stay.” 

The biggest project was to fill the Woman's Building with exhibits. Charleston's 
building was rare among exposition architecture in that it was not built specifically for 
the fair. Indeed it was already over a century old when the fair opened. The Lowndes 
mansion was an eighteenth century house close to the Ashley River. set amid a grove of 
live oaks. Built for William Gibbs. it was now on the property that Frederick Wagener 


leased to the Exposition Company for the grounds. 
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The choice of this house for the Woman's Building generated little discussion. 
and its selection was far from surprising. Most of the exhibits in the building were in 
some way “colonial” and domestic in intent. and the old colonial mansion suited 
perfectly. Bradford Gilbert altered the house significantly for use by the Woman's 
Department. as he enclosed the loggia of the raised basement with windows and added a 
large annex to the back of the house. The interior of the original house seems to have 
survived relatively unscathed. and the individual rooms served as exhibit spaces focusing 
on history. After going through the enclosed loggia on the first floor. which was a tea 
room for the refreshment of visitors. visitors entered a central hallway. This Space. with a 
curving staircase at the rear. featured “fine old Colonial furniture” and magnolia garlands. 
giving “the Northern visitor an adequate idea of the appearance of the hall of an old 
Southern home.” A number of rooms opened from the hallway. including a library that 
was filled with books written primarily by women. Isabel Ashby Smith. the chairman of 
the Library Committee. had secured a number of the books as donations from publishers 
and authors. which she could sell after the exposition to benefit the Department and the 
Exposition Company.88 

The first floor also featured the exhibit of silk culture. Henrietta Aiken Kelley. a 
Charleston native who had studied sericulture in Europe. began agitating for its adoption 
in the South. [na public letter in early 1901 she noted that silk culture supports “the 
swarming millions of India and China and has made Lombardy the richest province in 
[taly”’: such potential. she observed. “is one well worthy of the consideration of a city 
overrun with people vainly searching for employment.” The exposition’s officials did not 
pick up on the idea. although the idea received some editorial support during the run of 
the fair. The Woman’s Department adopted the sericulture exhibit for its own. and placed 


itin their building. The exhibit featured a large net suspended from the ceiling. covered 


88N4C. December 6. 1901. I. 
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in white silk cocoons. while the doorway and mantle were likewise draped with silk 
cocoons.8? 

The decorative and fine arts committees also had a room on the first floor. 
Elizabeth King Ellicott. from Baltimore. had suggested an exhibit of colonial arts in the 
Woman's Building like those which the Colonial Dames created in [Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia and in Plymouth. Massachusetts.2° This room contained exhibits of 
decorative and applied arts by women. along with an exhibit of paintings gathered by 
Eola Willis. a former student of William Merritt Chase’s. As visitors moved through the 
first floor into the annex they saw exhibits of woman's work from various states and 
counties. collected by the Department and its network of agents. The model kitchen. the 
“Carolina Rice Kitchen.” was even further back. Visitors. according to the Official 
Guide. “will become converts to rice as an article of daily food. and desire to be 
instructed as to the true Southern method of preparation.”! 

A curving staircase from the main hall brought visitors up to the second floor. 
Behind the open verandah they could gaze at the wonders of the two colonial period 
rooms. done by the Colonial Dames and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Both rooms featured exhibits gathered primarily from local owners. The donors were 
listed in the catalogue of the exhibit. which read like a Social Register of Charleston 
society.”- The traditional wealth in Charleston may not have given money to the 
exposition. but it certainly emptied its parlors through the women. 

Elsewhere in the building. the Woman’s Department ran a Day Nursery for the 
care of children “under the care of trained Kindergarteners.” The upstairs also featured a 


sales room focusing on women’s handiwork. along with exposition souvenirs. The north 


89v&C. March 30. 1901. 5: December 18. 190 I. 9: February 6, 1902. 4: Smith. “The Charleston Exposition.” 150. 
90N&C. January 21. 1901. 4. 

7! Exposition (June, 1901): 235-38: N& C, December 6. 1901. 1: December 2. 190 L. 13: Official Guide (Charleston), 50- 
51. 

92¢ atulogue of the Colonial Exhibit. South Carolina Exposition, 1902. By the South Carolina Society of the Colontal 
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end of the building featured the Assembly Room.?3 Unlike the Woman’s Departments in 
Atlanta and Nashville, though, this seems to have served as a receiving room, and not a 
space for meetings and conventions. The newspapers reported no congresses on 
women’s issues. Instead, in reporting on Woman's Day in late May. an editorial 
approved the Woman’s Department under Sarah Calhoun Simonds for its exhibits. its 
hospitality in welcoming “the greatest men of the country.” and its financial 
management. 

The Woman’s Department at Charleston presented few challenges to traditional 
soctal patterns. The scope of activities was clearly within what women had been doing 
for decades. The calls for equal rights, suffrage, and women’s professionalization. as 
heard in Atlanta. were very quiet if they even occurred. They made no outspoken 
challenges or petitions to the exposition’s Board of Directors, as in Nashville. In this 
respect, Charleston’s Woman's Department was not as “progressive” as the others. It 
was nonetheless a significant event for women’s lives in the city. The list of the various 
committees of the Department includes the names of over a hundred women from the 
city, as well as commissioners from other places in South Carolina and other states. The 
experience gained in such an organization cannot have been without impact. The 
Department’s financial management was also very successful. J.C. Hemphill. in his 
extensive summary of the fair. claimed that the Woman’s Department ended the fair with 
a surplus of over $2,000. This money, he claimed. “was cheerfully used for the relief of 
certain pressing embarrassments....[when] the enterprise was struggling against 
misfortune in the Courts.”95 

Expositions were very powerful agents for bringing people together. They 
required sophisticated organizations, composed of highly dedicated members who could 
raise the necessary money and control its dispersal. In Atlanta, as in the other exposition 
3 Official Guide (Charleston), 51: N&C, December 6, 1901. 1. 


94N&C, May 28, 1902. 4. 
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cities. many of the people invoived in these groups decided to stay together. The fair in 
particular brought the city’s women together. often for the first time. The organizational 
legacies of the exposition were nowhere more clear than with the women of the city. In 
large part. this is because the expositions had a greater impact on the lives of women than 
on the lives of most other southerners. While clubs and organizations for women had 
begun to appear in the South. relatively few women had any contact with them. The 
expositions brought together women in a professional way. many of them for the first 
time. 

Marjorie Spruill Wheeler in her recent work on southern suffrage leaders rightly 
contends that the strength of resistance to woman suffrage in the South came largely from 
resistance to cultural change. Following in the path of Paul Gaston. she notes that even 
the New South proponents of change sought to maintain southern women on their 
pedestal despite the cracks that had appeared in the base. An intriguing situation arises. 
however. with the expositions. The problem is that progressive social change ts not like a 
menu. where a diner can pick and choose among a number of options and leave the others 
where they were. Change cannot be controlled and selected in that way. The eX positions. 
because of the way that they had developed during the late nineteenth century. 
particularly in America. needed to have a place for women. Woman's Departments. 
particularly in the wake of Chicago’s Fair in 1893. were a requirement for a complete 
world’s fair. The innovation in Atlanta. which set a precedent for the other southern fairs 
as it did for the Negro departments at the other southern fairs. was to have a more or less 
autonomous department. The southern expositions gave women a set of large and 
prominent pulpits from which to make whatever statements they wished. The leaders of 
the expositions. no matter what their beliefs regarding woman suffrage. could do very 
little to stifle these calls for change given what they needed the exposition to do. 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club was one of these legacies. Several other clubs came 


into being in conjunction with the exposition. however. including Atlanta branches of the 
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National Council of Jewish Women and the United Daughters of the Confederacy.%® The 
state of Massachusetts spurred the inauguration of Atlanta’s chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. when the commissioners from Massachusetts announced that 
the state would donate its building to the City of Atlanta. The City was to hold the 
building until the Atlanta chapter of the DAR could secure its charter. H.C. Levering. 
Commissioner from Massachusetts. offered the gift with a responsibility: “Thanks to you. 
ladies. the spirit of °76 lives. and to you is committed the sacred trust of keeping it alive 
and preserving it to future generations. As that spirit lives and grows. so shall all 
dissension give way and fade out of sight."97 [n January of 1896 George Washington 
Collier. a local business man. donated a lot immediately opposite the Piedmont Club's 
buildings just outside the exposition grounds. as a site for the new club house.28 Mrs. 
Peel and the Colonial Committee likewise stayed active in the quest to keep the 
exposition chimes in the city. to make the city more attractive with sidewalks and shade 
trees. and encourage the preservation and collection of historical relics and the promotion 
of patriotic holidays.?? 

While the Woman’s Department at Nashville’s exposition also brought together 
women of like minds. it generated some divisions among the city’s women. Women had 
been active in literary and charitable societies for years before the exposition. and these 
continued after the fair’s end.100 The first direct outcome of the Woman's Department 
was the Centennial Club. which began in 1905. The Centennial Club proved a 
formidable presence in the city. and spurred the creation of the South Nashville Woman's 
Federation in 1907. This group sought to bring reform to the city. particularly the 


infamous Black Bottom area south of Broad. While charitable activities continued to be 


76Roth. p. 35 
97 quoted in Const.. 12/20/95. p. 9 
78 Const.. 1/15/96. p. 7 
"9 Const... U3196. p. 7: 1228/95. p. 8: 1/4/96. p. 7: 5/96. p. 12: 1296. p. 12: 19/96. p.5 
00 the Ladies Hermitage Association, for example. continued to be active in the city, and secured state money tor the 
Hermitage on a regular basis through the 1900s and 1910s. See Hosmer. Presence of the Past .p. 72 
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the principal outlet for Tennessee women. the suffrage movement in the state found a 
vigorous leader in Sue Shelton White. who led a strong movement which secured passage 
ot the federal suffrage amendment in 19720. 

Charleston's exposition. as Sidney Bland has recently noted. provided “valuable 
training’ for women who would later be active in social and political reform movements. 
The network ot local and regional women’s groups. fostered in part by the exposition. 
carried the torch of women’s unity. There was a lull in political activity between the 
[899 Equal Rights Association meeting and the early 1910s. but club activity persisted. 
Eola Willis. who chaired the fine arts committee of the Woman's Department. continued 
active in the city’s cultural life into the 1930s. while Sarah Visanaka. who chaired the 
reception committee. was a prominent leader in the Council of Jewish Women and the 
Civic Club.!0! 

These activities continued through the early twentieth century. but they shared the 
stage with new women’s groups dedicated to suffrage. By this time South Carolina 
women. like those in most other southern states. had become active in progressive reform 
movements. This social activism. as much as the exposition. gave the springboard for 
more political work. South Carolina had a State Equal Suffrage League by 1914. and a 
Charleston Equal Suffrage League by 1915. Indeed. Susan Frost of the Charleston 
League appeared on a suffrage program at San Francisco's [915 Panama Pacific 
Exposition. Clearly a network of sorts was in place before this. however. as Charleston 
had a Federation of Women’s Clubs by 1915. !02 

Despite these self-consciously political legacies. the Woman's departments had 
more domestic origins. [n all three expositions. the buildings identified the nature of 
activities. Two features combined to distinguish these buildings from the rest of those at 


the fairs. All three buildings featured generally “classical” styles. derived at several 


10 ISidney R. Bland. "Women and World's Fairs: The Charleston Story.” South Curolina Historical Magazine 94(July 
1993): 183. 

lO2B and, “Fighung the Odds: Militant Suffragists in South Carolina.” South Curolina Historical Magazine 82( January 
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removes from ancient Greek or Roman prototypes. Classical architectural styles in 
America served many functions. by representing timelessness in a world of rapid change. 
purity in an era of corruption. and enduring cultural standards in a country facing a new 
influx of immigrants. These were roles which. in nineteenth century social life. women 
also filled through their intimate connections to children and the home. The Fine Arts 
buildings. like the Woman's Buildings. were also inspired by classical forms. mirroring a 
trend in new public cultural institutions throughout the nation. What separated the 
Woman's Buildings was that they were also clearly domestic buildings: Atlanta’s was a 
Palladian villa. Nashville’s was an adaptation of Andrew Jackson's home. while 
Charleston's was a restored eighteenth century house. This combination of classical 
architecture and domesticity more than anything identified these buildings. 

A lingering sense of women’s special ties to the family pervaded all of the 
speeches and exhibits of these Departments. and provided a familiar context for their 
activities. The women in these departments. however. went far beyond the family. The 
Woman's Department in Atlanta clearly showed the ties that these leaders had to the 
middle-class business men. not just as their wives but as their peers. and their activities 
went well beyond the domestic realm and into the world itself. These ventures also 
brought to light many of the complexities and contradictions that an emphasis on 
domesticity tended to hide. The experience of the Woman’s Department in Nashville. for 
example. showed that these middle-class women were prone to internal divisions and 
conflicts as they each pursued the goals of women’s rights. They. however. at least had a 
stake in society from which to argue. This was not always the case with the other 


autonomous groups at these fairs. the Negro Departments. 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE NEGRO DEPARTMENTS 


Overview 

The southern expositions arose from a confluence of several traditions. The 
leaders in these southern cities adopted an institution that had become wildly popular in 
Western culture in the late nineteenth century, and adjusted it to serve their own ends. 
both local and regional. Beyond these adjustments. the southern leaders made few 
contributions to the operational side of the institution. The local circumstances, however. 
forced them to make one significant innovation: the separate. nearly autonomous Negro 
Departments that alone made the southern expositions distinctive. 

These world’s fairs served as advertising media. helping southern 
commercial/civic leaders overcome disagreeable legacies and remake their region’s 
image. Without outside support. the cities in the South could not succeed as part of the 
nation’s commercial network. One legacy which profoundly shaped the region’s image 
was black slavery and the continuing presence of most of the nation’s African- 
Americans. Expositions. aiong with their other functions. served as platforms for 
southern-generated solutions to the “race problem.” They were more than this. however. 
Black leaders were relatively autonomous in creating the Negro Departments: as a result. 
the expositions served as revealing platforms for their own issues. 

Atlanta’s Negro Department was the most prominent. While blacks had had an 
exhibit at the New Orleans exposition in 1884. it had not been central to the fair. 
Atlanta's leaders of both races forged something entirely new in 1895. Particularly with 
the dramatic national attention which it received, the Negro Department became an 
integral part of the fair rather than an interesting and quaint feature. [t was a crucial part 


of the message of the fair: people both in Atlanta and throughout the nation saw the 
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exposition with its Negro Department as one way to bring the nation closer together by 
means of race. 

Innovations. however. quickly become commonplace and expected. The Negro 
Departments at Nashville’s and Charleston’s expositions were no less active. but they 
were less central to the message of the fairs. Nashville's leaders sought to generate a 
historical unity throughout the nation in which the South would take a central part. while 
those in Charleston sought to revive their port through trade with the West Indies. These 
goals did not require a Negro Department in the way that Atlanta’s leaders did. and each 
adopted it as much because it was expected as because it was integral to the fair. They 
received fewer comments at the time, and will receive fewer here as well. 

As with women’s issues. no single voice spoke for blacks in the turbulent 1890s. 
The Negro Departments at the southern expositions were products of this mix of voices. 
Some African American leaders called for an end to the color line. and for full social and 
political rights for blacks. Others. most notably Booker T. Washington. suggested that 
blacks temporarily end their demands for social and political equality and pursue 
economic development and moral uplift as precursors to full civil and political rights. 
While he also made more challenging statements regarding the white South. the nation’s 
white leaders heard this ““accommodauonist’™ message. and many blacks accused him of 
selling out. 

These debates took place amid severely deteriorating conditions for blacks. 
Republican support for black political activity. mercurial though it was during 
Reconstruction, waned quickly after the Compromise of 1877. The Civil Rights Cases of 
1883 put federal activism on behalf of civil nights for African-Americans. limited though 
it was during Reconstruction, back on a very short leash. Blacks began losing their 
ability to vote even before the onset of state disfranchisement laws in 1890. South 
Carolina’s politicians, for example, met in late 1895. during the span of the Atlanta 


exposition, to fashion a new constitution that would effectively disfranchise most of the 
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state’s blacks. When national Republican support for black political activity waned. a 
number of prominent black leaders bolted the party. only to find a similarly low level of 
congeniality among the Democrats. 

The role and status of blacks in the post-war South was tied to the Republican 
Party. both north and south. and to federal support in the South. Republicans constituted 
a genuine threat to the established Democratic leadership in the South. Republican Party 
supporters received significant federal support from the Republican-controlled Congress 
through the 1870s and 1880s. This Republican support was a mix of purely partisan 
politics and sincere humanitarianism. Humanitarianism. however. feil victim to political 
realities by the early 1890s. Henry Lodge’s “Force Bill” of 1890. which called for 
federal oversight of voter registration and election returns. generated a concerted white 
opposition in the South and went down to defeat in Congress in January of 1891. 
Southern Republicans also suffered from the death or retirement of the old radical GOP 
leaders, the onset of the depression of 1893, and the tum by southern Democrats to 
constitutional franchise restrictions rather than voter fraud. Moreover. the national GOP 
during the 1890s. having turned more surely to the promotion of business and industry. 
was able to win elections without southern black support. ! 

Moreover, the southern Republicans were a deepiy divided party. [ts supporters 
included former Unionists. industrial promoters, small farmers seeking debt relief. former 
conservative Whigs, and those seeking progressive social change and political reform. 
These various constituencies obviously sought to pull the party in different directions. 
and although most saw the utility of having the support of a legion of black voters who 
would vote for the Party of Lincoln as against their former masters. not ail sought black 
rights. Even the concept of political equality for blacks. however. to say nothing of social 
equality. was strongly tinged with radicalism in the South. After ““Redemption” in 1876. 
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when federal support for black suffrage began to wane. conservative Democratic leaders 
were able to woo many erstwhile Republicans with promises of economic development 
and racial solidarity. Those who disliked the taste of the former plantation regime no 
longer had to seek political opposition. and were happy to leave behind the necessity of 
courting black votes. By the 1880s. most rank and file Republicans in the South were 
black. ‘From the outset and all through Reconstruction.” Cari Degler has observed. 
“Negro suffrage was at once the hope and burden of the Radical Republicans in the 
South.’ 

At the same ume. what C. Vann Woodward has called the last chance for 
interracial cooperation collapsed as the Populist attempts at class-based action gave way 
to their own racial assumptions: the Populists were unwilling to carry out the full political 
and social implications of their policy statements. From an economic perspective. blacks. 
particularly in the South. were trapped. The majority worked as sharecroppers or other 
agricultural laborers. caught in a web of debt that tied them to increasingly depleted soul. 
while few factories would employ them. Black political and social gains had not been 
eliminated. but extensively curtailed. All this took place at a ime when violence against 
blacks. especially: in the South. was on a vicious increase.3 

Alice M. Bacon. of the Hampton Institute in Virginia, provided an appraisal of the 
conditions for blacks in the 1890s. In her history of Atlanta’s Negro Department. she 
traced the development of hopes and plans for both blacks and whites after the Civil War. 
showing their divergence and more recent trend toward reconciliation. The problem. she 
argued, stemmed from heightened expectations held by both southern blacks and northern 
whites. Northern public opinion “had been aroused to a pitch of high enthusiasm for the 
“Carl Degter. The Other South, (NY: Harper & Row, 1974), 230. 
5Rayford W. Logan, The Negro in American Life and Thought: The Nadir 1877-1901 (New York: The Dial Press. 
1954); August Meier. Negro Thought in America 1880-1915; Racial Ideologies in the Age of Booker T. Washington 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1963); Herbert Shapiro, “The Populists and the Negro: A Reconsideration," 
in August Meier & Elliott Rudwick, eds., The Making of Black America, volume 2: The Black Community in Modern 
America (New York: Atheneum, 1976), 27-36: see also essays in that volume by John Hope Franklin, Mcier & 
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enslaved and suffering negro.” she claimed. resulting in a flow of Northern sympathy and 
assistance. At the same time. philanthropists “had apparently expected the solution of the 
negro problem by the immediate elevation of the negro to the level of the white man.” 
When this solution failed to materialize. the philanthropists became disillusioned. At the 
same time. “Renewal of friendly relations” between northern and southern whites 
generated increased indifference to the condition of the southern blacks.+ 

Disillusionment likewise affected the southern blacks. Writing under the 
influence of Booker T. Washington. Bacon argued that blacks trusted too much in 
schools. Graduates of the early freedmen’s school. she claimed, “went forth into the 
world believing that all that was necessary for them to do was to prove that they could 
acquire the learning of the white man and all doors would open before them.” When they 
still faced prejudice and inequality. bitterness and disillusionment quickly followed. The 
situation became worse, she argued. when education separated blacks. As the more 
ambitious and intelligent blacks sought education. whites came to have less contact with 
them and more with those who remained. The result was that “the whites honestly came 
to believe that the negroes were deteriorating, while the better class of negroes. seeing 
with their own eyes the progress made by their race in the arts of civilization. came to 
regard the attitude of the whites as inexcusably prejudiced. or actually dishonest.’’> 
Effective political activity in such a climate was clearly difficult. 

The calls for political activity on the part of African Americans, though. did not 
cease. While self-help was a common theme among the nation’s blacks. an inherent 
contradiction prevented unified action. For some, self-help meant racial solidarity, under 
the assumption that blacks must unite to fight social and political discrimination. 


Frederick Douglass had long been the symbol of this approach. The Indianapolis 


+Alice M. Bacon, "The Negro and the Adanta Exposition," vol. 7 of Occasional Papers (Baltimore, MD: The Trustees 
of the John F. Slater Fund, 1896), 6. Note that at the time, newspapers and periodicals both black and white often Icft 
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Freeman. normally a fairly conservative black newspaper. underscored an editorial 
cartoon with the comment that “Douglass. and the thousands of noble men and women 
who struggled with him. did not plead in vain. but as yet. citizenship for the Negro in 
America is a COUNTERFEIT and SHAM.” Calvin Chase. the outspoken and fiery 
editor of the Washington Bee. demanded a new leadership in 1895 that could then unify 
the race. “It is now time.” he announced. “for the young Negro of the South to rise and 
proclaim a new leadership.””’ 

The tide was indeed turning for new black leaders by the last decade of the 
century. but not in the direction that Chase and others wanted. Booker T. Washington 
arose from his presidency of the Tuskegee Institute in Alabama to propose another. more 
individualistic. form of self-help. He offered a vision. a call to self-discipline and 
improvement as surrogates for immediate political and civil inclusion. No white man. he 
argued. can afford to ignore a millionaire. be he black or white. While pursuing this self 
improvement. blacks should temporarily cease agitating for an end to discrimination. His 
strategy called for blacks to retreat from the frustrations of public life and concentrate on 
making money. In the face of what Rayford Logan has called “the nadir” of black life in 
America. the [890Qs. this approach had a strong appeal for the masses of blacks. White 
leaders also found his approach easy to support. for it fit precisely with a common theme 
and a part of American self-definition. in which an individual’s pursuit of wealth blended 
with morality. [t would also relieve themselves of any responsibility for assisting the 
blacks or dealing in special favors. Washington’s authority with the nation’s blacks and 


his appeal to white leaders set the stage for the Negro Departments at the expositions. 
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Atlanta 

Atianta’s white leaders sought to proclaim the South as a place where blacks had 
the greatest opportunities for improvement. Since they based their claims for industrial 
promise on a tractable labor supply. they needed to demonstrate a peaceable South where 
citizens of both races were law-abiding and employable. With some justification. they 
asserted that anti-black sentiments belonged not to the South alone and pointed to 
lynchings and discrimination in the North: according to the Constitution. blacks were “‘the 
modern pariah so far as the overwhelming majority of the northern people are 
convinced.” By comparison, the southern black man was doing well. “far better than his 
brother at the north. who is the victim of the worst forms of prejudice. and of the race 
hatred that seems to spring eternal in the average northern man’s breast.’® Self-serving 
as it was, this argument found adherents north and south. 

Race was one of the glaring weak points that the region’s leaders faced in their 
drive to make the South a part of modern American commercial life. Not that they felt a 
need to end all forms of discrimination. either subtle or obvious: by the 1890s at least. 
few northerners were so hypocritical as to demand that. Instead. those leading the 
South’s charge into the new age had to find a niche for blacks within southem society. 
just as they themselves sought to find a niche within American society. They needed to 
find a way for blacks to play a part. with clearly defined limits. in the smooth. efficient. 
and peaceful functioning of society. Only this. they believed. would allow them to 
prosper. and to make use of the South’s highly touted natural resources. Southern urban 
leaders were thus happy to display the progress made by southern blacks since 
emancipation. Not only would it reflect well on themselves and their generosity. but it 


would also show that Atlanta was a law-abiding and unified city. 
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Adanta’s leaders joined with many white men in the South in asserting that 
African Americans were responsible for lynchings; it was their lawless behavior that 
provoked violence. Atlanta’s white business leaders. therefore. were pleased with the 
current tenor of black thought. which emphasized staying in the South. improving 
methods of farming, seeking “moral uplift.” and abjuring political and social rights. This 
was a solution to the “race problem” which drew upon widely accepted. conventional 
virtues such as thrift. temperance. industriousness. and general moral uplift combined 
with making money. All of this. they believed, would lead to greater social harmony. 
This was precisely the appeal of the Negro Department at Atlanta. which was infused 
with Washington's ideas. 

Segregation was on the rise in the [880s and [890s. and parallel institutions arose 
in the black and white communities of the South’s cities. While white entrepreneurial 
leaders and their wives formed business organizations and civic societies. the same era 
saw the rise of “shadow societies.” a variety of commercial and social institutions created 
by and for black citizens.9 Atlanta. like many southern cities. saw an influx of freedmen 
after the Civil War. While the city’s housing pattern remained diverse for several years. 
by the 1880s sections of the city were becoming increasingly homogeneous racial 
enclaves. Black churches gave a degree of cohesion to these new communities within the 
city. while a small and growing black business class emerged.!0 These developments 
continued with Atlanta’s exposition. 

Atlanta set the precedent for Negro Departments. which were distinctly separate 
from, though parallel with. the expositions. The Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 served as 
a touchstone for Atlanta’s exposition leaders. both black and white. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition was indeed a “White City.” as the sparkling white paint on the 


buildings reflected the whiteness of the controlling influences. Black leaders who 


SThomberry. "The Development of Black Adanta." chapters |, 4. 5; see also Doyle. New Men, New Cities, New South, 
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actively sought a strong presence at the World’s Fair were initially divided over the issue 
of having separate exhibits for blacks. or exhibits by blacks incorporated into the rest of 
the fair. As R. Reid Badger noted, “the dispute was settled not by black Americans. but 
for them.” Despite numerous petitions to the federal government. the Board of Directors. 
and the Board of Lady Managers. black men and women were not involved in the 
creation and development of the World’s Fair. The Hampton Institute provided the lone 
African-American exhibit, in the U.S. Department of Education’s display.'' 

Atlanta’s white leaders charged that Chicago’s leaders had denied black 
participation for fear of antagonizing southern whites. They received support from 
Atlanta’s Henry M. Turner. one of the city’s leading black men and a Bishop in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. who noted that “The world’s exposition at Chicago, 
or rather our national exposition. only tendered us the exalted position of taking care of 
the toilet rooms, and excused themselves from further recognition of us on the grounds 
that the south would become offended, and would not patronize the great exposition. 
Now it would seem that the south ts about to do the very thing that so frightened 


Chicago—that she pretended that she had to snub the negro for.” !2 


Creating the Department 

[mportant men of both races in Atlanta quickly saw the potential results of the 
proposed fair. Two prominent black men in Atlanta, Wesley Gaines. like Henry Turner a 
Bishop in the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and H.A. Rucker, first suggested an 
exhibit to Samuel Inman. one of the early leaders of the exposition movement and 


Chairman of the Finance Committee.'3 Early in January. 1894, barely two weeks after 


1 Badger, The Great American Fair. 105-6; see also Ruth Winton, “Negro Participation in Southem Expositions. 
1881-1915." Journal of Negro Education 16 (Winter 1947), 34-35. Bacon came down strongly in favor of those who 
wanted to incorporate the exhibits into the rest of the fair: see pages 9-10. 

l2quoted Const.. January 7. 1894, 17. 

\3Winton, "Negro Participation,” 35; Const.. July 28. 1895, 4. 
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first mention of the exposition, local black leaders wrote open letters to the Constitution 
encouraging a separate black exhibit. At this point they did not mention so radical a step 
aS an autonomous department. Their goal was to have an exhibit. similar to the 1885 
New Orleans exposition. The Constitution quickly offered its support. A separate exhibit 
by blacks. the editors argued. would not only aid the exposition by providing another 
draw for visitors, but would also encourage support from northern philanthropists. !4 

The Negro Department. however. was not simply the result of a policy decision 
by exposition leaders. Instead, Atlanta’s black leaders had goals of their own. which 
intersected but did not merge with those of the white leaders.'!5 Blacks would 
demonstrate their progress so vividly, they argued. that white leaders would have to work 
toward an end to race discrimination. Atlanta’s black leaders had to establish the fact that 
they were capable of living and functioning equally as part of white society. of earning 
money and securing property. and of working within the new industrial conditions. They 
had in mind also to provide examples of success for the mass of southern blacks. and to 
emphasize the importance of education. thrift. industry. and like values. The exposition 
represented the greatest chance to date to press these claims. and the city’s black leaders 
seized the chance. Walter Cooper. for example. the Exposition Company’s Chief of 
Publicity and Promotion, announced to the nation that “this is the first opportunity 
granted the negro of properly presenting his claims for dignified citizenship to the 
American people.”'© Within weeks a number of prominent black religious and business 
leaders from Atlanta formed a committee which successfully petitioned the exposition 


board to devote space to an exhibit by and about blacks.!’7 By late March of 1894. while 





l4Const.. January 5. 1894, 4; see the letters from H.M. Turner and W.J. Gaines/H.A. Rucker in Const.. January 7. 1894, 
17. 

l5Most works which deal with the southern expositions tend to see the Negro Departments strictly as offshoots of the 
Exposition Company. See Rydell, Ail the World's a Fair. Mary Roberts Davis, "The Atlanta Industrial Expositions of 
[881 and 1895: Expressions of the Philosophy of the New South.” MA thesis. Emory University. 1952: Darney. 
"Women and World's Fairs." 

l6Cuoper. "The Cotton States and International Exposition.” 519: see also New York State Report, tor the New York 
commission to the exposition: “the Negro Building is the unique feature of this great enterprise.” page 197. 

'7Letter from Smith W. Easley. Jr.. C.C. Wimbish, H.A. Rucker to Booker T. Washington. Feb. 9. 1894. Booker T. 
Washington Papers, vol. 3, p. 392; Const., January 7, 1894. 17. 
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Exposition Company officials prepared the bill requesting government aid for the fair. 
local black leaders again appeared before the Exposition Company Board of Directors 
and introduced the idea of a Negro building. a first in the history of expositions. They 
produced a letter of support from Booker T. Washington: ever the promoter of his 
institution. he recommended an architect for the Negro Building. an alumnus of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and a teacher at Tuskegee. !8 

The city’s black leaders gained a stronger position in the exposition as the 
Congressional hearing for a federal appropriation drew near. Shortly before the hearing. 
the Constitution reported that the delegation would include two blacks from Atianta. 
Bishops Wesley Gaines and Henry Turner. At the last minute the Exposition Company 
Board telegraphed Booker T. Washington. asking him also to speak before the 
Congressional committee. The general message of Atlanta’s delegation was that 
Atlanta’s exposition would be “the first organized effort made by the country to secure 
the trade of the countries south of us.”!9 Its leaders also had to prove that this southern 
exposition was not in any way sectional. and the Negro Department was crucial in this 
effort. 

The brief. concluding addresses by Gaines. Turner. and Washington seem to have 
stolen the day. Whuiie the minutes of this hearing went unpublished, Waiter Cooper of the 
Exposition Company later tesufied to the impact that these men had upon the committee. 
Bishop Gaines emphasized the uniqueness of having blacks and whites working together. 
and stressed the unity of the races in the South. Bishop Grant reiterated the mutual 
understanding that southern blacks and whites had of each other. but made two additional 
points. He claimed that blacks had been and continued to be wards of the federal 


government; in part, this was a plug for the federal appropriation. which would benefit 





I8Const.. March 23, 1894. 5. Sadly. the Constitution did not give the name of the potential architect. and Washington's 
letter is not reproduced in the Washington Papers. See Booker T. Washington, Up From Slavery, 209. 


LS Const.. May 14, 1894, 4. 
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blacks as well as whites. [In addition. he spoke of the need to give the new generation of 
blacks a chance to show off their achievements.20 

Washington was a representative as well as a leader of this new generation of 
blacks. Not yet 40, he was both younger and smaller in stature than the other two 
speakers. However. he already had a national reputation as an accomplished speaker. He 
prepared his speech quickly. due to the late notice. and he spoke from notes on the back 
of an envelope. His message. albeit familiar. hit home with the Congressmen. He sought 
to strike the deal that he negotiated so often. While “the Negro should not be deprived by 
unfair means of the franchise.” he recalled arguing later. “political agitation alone would 
not save him. and that back of the ballot he must have property. industry. skill. economy. 
intelligence. and character. and...no race without these elements could permanently 
succeed.” According to Cooper in the Official History. Washington spoke almost 
exclusively on black individualism and self-reliance. and abjured political and social 
gains in tavor of practical and industrial advances.2! 

The addresses by Gaines, Turner. and Washington may have tured the tide for a 
federal appropriation. Some problems remained. however. including questions about the 
location of the exhibit and fears among some senators that including a Negro Department 
in the appropriation bill wouid be class legislation.22 Despite these problems. the bill 
passed by August of 1894. Planning for the Negro Department began shortly thereafter 
under the requirement that the Exposition Company provide “for an exhibit by the 
Colored People of the United States.”23 After considering plans to house it in the 


Government Building and the Manufacturers’ Building. the Exposition Company Board 





0c ooper, Official History. 24. 
21 Washington. Up From Slaverv, 208: Cooper, Official History. 24. 
22 Const.. May 30, 1894, 1; May 22. 1894, 1; August 18. 1894, 4; Report of the Committee on Appropriations, to 
accompany H.R. 7324. H.R. report no. 1023. June 4, 1894, p. 2. 

“A Resolution of the Executive Committee of the Cotton States and International Exposition Company.” August 24. 
1894, in BTW Papers, v. 3, 461-62. 
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decided in October of 1894 to erect a separate Negro Building. employing black 


contractors.24 


Planning the Exhibits 

Development of exhibits in the Negro Building began early in 1895. The black 
commissioners from the southern states met in January. and elected I. Garland Penn as 
Chief of the Negro Department. While Washington’s ideas infused the shape of the 
exhibit. Penn was the one to shepherd them to fruition. Born in New Glasgow. Virginia. 
in 1867. by 1886 he was a correspondent for black newspapers in Richmond and 
Knoxville as well as for the New York Age, under the prominent editor T. Thomas 
Fortune. Penn acquired a minor national reputation in 1891 as the author of a study of 
black newspapers. The Afro-American Press and Its Editors. In 1895. just before he 
arrived in Atlanta, he was principal of a public school in Lynchburg, Virginia.26 

Stull a young man. he apparently did not lack in self-confidence. From the very 
beginning he spoke of the importance of the exhibit, using arguments that showed the 
impress of Washington. As the exposition turned Atlanta into a city on a hill. so the 
Negro Department would give blacks an exemplary role. Blacks would be on display. he 
argued, and it “will be a matter of history for or against us in proportion as we make well 
of it.”27 While this clearly was in Washington’s style, he often displayed a sharper edge 
than his mentor. 


*4 Const.. October 18. 1894, 5; the contractors were J.F. King of LaGrange. GA, and J.W. Smith of North Carolina. See 
Cooper, Official History. chapt. 10; letter from [. Garland Penn to The Bulletin of Atlanta University ( Adanta. GA; 
February, 1895): 3. 

25 Washington, Up From Slavery, 209. Money was a continual problem. W.H. Crogman was in charge of securing 
Penn's salary from the state commissions, but had woubles. Penn wrote to Washington that "If Crogman has written 
you as indicated, I will ask you to write Gen'l [J.R.] Lewis [Secretary of the exposition company] and hurry up 
Crogman. He (Crogman) is miserably slow. I want everything fixed by my arrival in Atianta on the Ist of March.” 
[rving Garland Penn to Washington, February 14, 1895, BTW Papers, vol. 3, 516-17. 

26Const., November 6, 1894, 2. Biographical information came from BTW Papers. vol. 3, 517n, from Ernest Kaiser's 
introduction to I. Garland Penn, The Afro-American Press and Its Editors (1891; reprint ed., Salem, NH: Ayer 
Company, 1988), o.p.. and from “Prof. |. Garland Penn.” The Colored American (Washington, D.C.), August 10. 1901. 
8 


27 quoted in Const., July 28. 1895, 4. 
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One of Penn's chief objectives was to alter the perception of blacks in the white 
mind. He sought to counter the image of blacks as indolent and dependent upon the 
trough of Northern philanthropists. Instead. he spoke of the “progressive negro.” entitled 
to a different treatment than “the low class, thriftless and filthy negro.” He celebrated the 
“new negro.” ready to unite with the best of the white South to do joint battle against the 
bad and wrong of both races. The exhibits. he noted. would come from the best sort of 
blacks, “those who have been educated. have natural gifts. are putting their time to good 
use. accumulating something, have good homes. are refined in these homes and are in 
every respect types of best civilization.”28 Like Washington. though. Penn spoke of 
problems among blacks themselves. “There are a great many hitches.” he noted. “within 
race lines that the commissioners have had to overcome.” “The race is to shine brighter.” 
though. “because of the difficulties under which [the Negro Department] was secured.”29 

if we extend Penn’s imagery. the race must have blinded all who looked upon 
them. The problems. difficulties, and divisive issues were legion. Alice Bacon. who 
wrote a history of the Negro Department in 1896. claimed that although black leaders 
accepted the offer of a separate Negro Department. “it did not meet with that warm and 
unanimous support from all quarters that would have insured its complete success. Many 
ot the most cultivated and refined colored men looked upon the project with disfavor.” as 
they doubted the ability of the Department’s leaders to raise money and exhibits and the 
good faith of the exposition’s officials, and feared the potential discrimination that blacks 
would face at the fair.70 Later in the summer of 1895. Penn spoke more forthrightly 
about the opposition. especially those who “gassed” about their rights without doing 
anything more. “The grandiloquent gaspipe is just catching at the shadow,” he claimed. 


“while the commissioners are getting hold of the substance. Mark it down—the cool- 


“8 Ibid. 

“oTbid. 

0Bacon, "The Negro and the Adanta Exposition,” 10; she also comments on the lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
potendal black exhibitors on page 19; sce also Washington's summary of the Exposition in Journal. January 11. 1896. 5 
“the negro exhibit, while highly creditable under the circumstances, was not by any means what it could have been had 
there been unanimity of purpose...." 
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headed. thoughtful common-sense colored men and women are proceeding forthwith to 
have the race represented and secure results.” In closing, he made a final plea: “We only 
ask the colored and white people to believe what they see.”3! 

The spring of 1895 saw blacks throughout the South working to provide things for 
people to see. The problem of securing black support. however. hung like an albatross. 
Penn’s outburst in the Constitution was only his most colorful denunciation of black 
opposition which, he claimed. weakened the impact of the Negro Department. The most 
daunting problem. for blacks in the South as well as for the exposition. was the question 
of separation and segregation. Among the recommendations from the Department’s first 
meeting in January 1895 was that the Exposition Company use its influence to secure 
“improved and more just facilities for colored passengers traveling to and from the 
exposition.” Many blacks. they warned. would not come to the fair because of poor or 
unequal transportation facilities.4¢ A black schoolteacher in Florida. for example. wrote 
to Washington about the difficulty of encouraging participation. At a local meeting, this 
correspondent reported. many had questioned whether they would have to ride in second 
class cars. and if it would be worth attending. As the correspondent noted. “there are 
some strong reasons shown why they should not.”33 While the Negro Department was 
ultimately successful in securing exhibits, the question of segregation and discnmination 
was far from resolved. 

The use of convict labor in preparing the grounds also gave blacks reason to 
pause. Convict labor was Fulton County’s contribution to the Exposition Company. in 
lieu of cash. An on-going problem in the South during this period. it was also one of the 
less attractive aspects of the southern expositions. It presented an unfortunate and striking 
contrast. While blacks attempted to prove their worthiness and to counteract the 
impression that they tended naturally to crime and indolence. all about them were 
3l quoted in Const.. August 22, 1895. 9. 


32Const.. January 20. 1895. 17. 
33 Letter from A.M. DeVaughn to Booker T. Washington. April 6, 1895. In BTW Papers, vol. 3, 545. 
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convicts working on the grounds. most of them black. many arrested on flimsy charges at 
best. Jack Spalding, the Company’s legal counsel. suggested the awkward position that 
convict labor created when he testified before the House Committee on Appropriations 
that “there has been an immense amount of grading done there by a system of labor. an 
account of which I do not want to go into the record.”34 For black leaders. of course. it 
was more than awkwardness: it was an enormous hurdle in the way of constructing a new 
and improved image. 

Some problems. however. were logistical rather than political. Like the 
Exposition Company, black leaders in Atlanta struggled to find places for visitors to stay. 
The editors of the Constitution joined the discussion over accommodations for blacks. 
noting that most boarding houses which accepted blacks were “not such as good. decent 
colored people will want to patronize.” It was also a chance for blacks once again to 
prove their mettle. as the editors laid the challenge: “Let our colored people be up and 
doing. If they show no disposition to help themselves they cannot expect help from 
others.”35 The next day the Constitution announced plans by the city’s black leaders to 
arrange for suitable hotel space for black visitors. Bethel Church. it announced. had 
organized a bureau to identify those who could take visitors into their houses. Black 
entrepreneurs also boasted of three hoteis. including one near the Negro Building, close 
to the Jackson Street entrance.36 

Despite these varied problems. the Negro Building opened on time. with the 
exhibits mostly in place (Figure 16). With dimensions of 276 by | 12 feet. its floor space 


compared favorably with the other main buildings.3” Set in the far southeast corner of the 


34 Quoted in House Report no. 1023. to accompany H.R. 7324, June 4, 1894.9. 

35. Const., June 4. 1895. 6. 

36Const.. June 5, 1895, 9: June 14, 1895. 9; see also Penn's comments in Const., September 22, 1895 24: Freeman. 
September 21, 1895. 7. 

37In terms of square footage, the buildings at the Atlanta Exposition ranged from the Woman's Building, at 19.200 
square feet, to the massive Transportation Building, at 67.500 square feet. The Negro Building, at nearly 31,000 square 
feet, was among the larger of the main buildings on the grounds; the size of the building is indicated in a terrific 
stercopticon card in the collection of the Littleton, NH, Public Library, showing several men seated in a very large side 
doorway. 
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grounds, near the Jackson Street entrance. it faced Midway Heights. The more prominent 
of the exposition’s buildings were in the central and northwest part of the grounds, and as 


such the Negro Building was separate from the main traffic areas. 
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Figure 16. Negro Building, Adanta 1895 


The exhibits in the Negro Building, many of them generated by the black 
colleges, were arranged by states. The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute had an 
exhibit that filled 1,200 square feet of space in the Virginia exhibit. the agricultural and 
mechanical school in Greensboro had space in the North Carolina exhibit, and the Branch 
Normal and Industrial School in Arkansas filled much of that state’s space. Alabama. of 
course. was ably represented by exhibits from Tuskegee as well as the State Normal and 
Industrial School in Normal, Alabama. 

Upon coming into the central lobby, the visitor first saw the powerful image of 
W.C. Hill’s statue, “The Negro With Chains Broken but Not Off.” This statue. which 
Penn claimed represented “the condition of the colored man in the entire country,” was 
part of an exhibit of paintings and statues from the Amateur Art Club of Washington, DC, 


which also included Daniel Freeman’s battlefield painting, “Abandoned,” and portraits of 
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several contemporary black leaders. [n addition to a prominent display of black inventors 
provided by the U.S. Patent Office. the District of Columbia also sent exhibits 
representing black Catholics. as well as black schools and churches. This exhibit more 
than others. though. suffered from a lack of participation. While the District of Columbia 
had a thriving black community. a number of the black public schools. hospitals. and 
especially businesses failed to send exhibits.38 

The Negro Department’s exhibits also featured academic and cultural topics. in 
addition to industrial education. This was in part a way to demonstrate that blacks had 
become conservative, safe. and domestic. Penn. for example, organized two 
photographic exhibits, of houses and churches built and owned by blacks. The Freeman. 
which was then running illustrations and photos of black church buildings, applauded 
both exhibits. “All over the land.” the editors remarked. “the spirit of art culture is being 
felt. We have many homes all over the country which. when photographed and exhibited 
will do much to show the nations of the world who we are....The Negro’s work must 
talk.”"39 

In her review of the Negro Department. Alice Bacon complained that the 
educational component of the exhibit was too heavy in proportion to the industrial and 
agricultural. Most blacks were still farmers. she claimed. but “a visit to the Negro 
Building would lead one to suppose that that was the smallest part of his work. In the 
same way. the present status of the negroes in the mechanic arts was not conspicuously 
shown.”40 As Penn described them. however. industrial and mechanical exhibits 
dominated the school exhibits. As with the rest of the exposition, the plan was to help 
blacks. most of whom worked on farms. to become more productive and efficient. 
through displays of “progressive agriculture,” so that they could earn enough money to 


38Const.. September 22. 1895, 24: Freeman, October 26. 1895. 7: Bacon, “Negro Participation at the Atlanta 
Exposition,” 21. 

39 Freeman, August 31. 1895, 4. 

40Bacon, "Negro Participation at the Atlanta Exposition,” 18. 
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buy their own property. Booker T. Washington, though not present in person, was 


certainly there in spirit. 


Addresses and Ceremonies 

With the exhibits in place, the Department’s focus turned to meetings and 
conventions. These, more than the exhibits, focused on professional life, social concerns, 
and religious activities. The exhibits would demonstrate the foundation for black 
progress. while the congresses would display the results: educated, articulate, and wealthy 
black men and women. As Penn noted, “the race has made such progress in medicine. 
law. ministry and churches. teachers and educators of their own people—such abstract 
progress the tale of which could not be told by the objective exhibit.”4! Instead. as 
Washington noted, the “very presence in Atlanta of so many well-dressed. well-behaved 
intelligent men and women of African descent speak loudly in our behalf.’’42 

Though open to visitors from the beginning, the Negro Building received its 
official opening ceremonies on October 21. This was the first platform for speeches. 
which the Constitution noted “were all thoughtful and conservative.” Reverend J.W.E. 
Bowen, of the Gammon Theological Institute in Atlanta, set the tone with his speech “An 
Appeal to the King.”43 As with many of Washington’s comments. his speech had an 
edge to it that the white press tended to ignore. In particular, he did not passively accept 
a menial role for blacks. He admitted that the race problem in America would take 
centuries to correct. and that the changes in American society would not happen 
overnight through radical action, but it was “no sign of breadth of vision to declare that® 


there is only one great problem in the United States and that the one problem is the negro 


41 quoted in Const., September 22, 1895, 25. 

42 ouoted in Journal, January 11, 1896; see also Const., November 10. 1895, 20: “the new negro will be at the 
exposition this week in person as well as in a representative way by his exhibit.” 

43Rev. J.W.E. Bowen, "An Appeal to the King. The Address Delivered on Negro Day in the Atianta Exposition. 
October 21, 1895,” n.p., Special Collections Department, University of Georgia Library, Athens, GA. 
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problem.” The crucial problem for him was equality. While he rejected the 
“amalgamation of blood” as a solution. he called upon a Jeffersonian notion of equality. 
“that all men are natively and equally endowed with the essentials of humanity and 
divinity.” For him, this meant equality of educational opportunity. In the face of claims 
that blacks should not seek an education beyond their rightful social station as laborers. 
he called for the education of blacks at all levels. in the name of an efficient society. “In 
short.” he claimed, “the education of the negro must be on a par with the education of the 
white man. [t must begin in the kindergarten as that of the white child and end with the 
university as it does with the white man.”“4 

While Bowen's speech was hardly radical, Penn’s speech was truly conservative. 
Penn emphasized social solidarity between black and white southerners based on the 
drive for material prosperity. The exhibits in the Negro Department. he argued. good as 
they were. did not mean that blacks could rest easy. Instead. they were incentives to keep 
pushing “for greater and nobler achievements for home. race. and native land.” As both 
whites and blacks sought to keep up with the progress of the age. he argued. “the new 
south and the new negro will work out their own salvation.” President Collier of the 
Exposition Company reiterated these claims. In praising the Negro Department for a job 
well done. he noted that it gave evidence of the possibilities for black advancement. With 
such progress, he claimed. there was no reason for conflict between the races.4> Each in 
their own spheres, southern blacks and whites would solve the race problem. 

The Department sponsored two sets of congresses. The first. in the middle of 
November, featured gatherings of black soldiers. churches. professionals (lawyers and 
doctors primarily), business men. newspapers, and the colored Young Men’s Christian 
Association. This series featured a number of speakers, including ex-Senator Blanche K. 


Bruce and T. Thomas Fortune, the prominent African American newspaper editor. The 








441bid.: sce also Const., October 22. 1895. 4. 
45 Const.. October 22, 1895. 4. 
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second set of congresses, mostly in late December. focused more on education. These 
congresses provided a chance for blacks to speak to the nation. from the South. on a wide 
variety of social topics. The speakers did not always offer comforting phrases to their 
white listeners, but they received a positive reception because of the broader audience. 
The southern white leaders had no choice. with the nation’s attention on them. but to play 
along. African Americans who spoke at the congresses apparently knew this. and spoke 
more forthrightly than the exhibits could in their mute way. 

Bishop Petty’s speech on “The Nation and Its Duty to the Negro” exemplified this 
strategy. Coming from North Carolina, he spoke forcefully against discrimination. 
particularly in employment. In both slavery and freedom. he argued. blacks contributed 
at least three-quarters of the region’s wealth: through their labor. Georgia had become 
“the Empire State of the south.” “It was negro labor.” he continued. referring clearly to 
convict labor. “that made it possible for this exposition to be held in Atlanta.” He spoke 
bluntly against the image of blacks as lazy. and laid responsibility almost entirely at white 
feet: idle blacks were the victims of the declining cotton market and the injustices of 
having to buy goods at inflated prices at the stores run by landlords. Finally, “the cruel 
sentiment of the country has closed the doors of every machine shop. cotton mill and 
simular factories to all persons of color.” It was the nation’s duty to blacks as well as 
whites. he concluded, to insure equal opportunity for employment. [In his conclusion. he 
directly challenged the nation’s white citizens. “The nation, not the negro. is responsible 
for the so-called negro problem. Therefore it is the nation’s problem. and the nation must 
solve it. America bought the whistle and she must pay for it.” Even so, he pulled his 
reins at the end. Blacks. he argued, fit the South, and ought to stay there. Further. he 
emphasized that he was not calling for social mixing, but instead sought equal treatment 


under the law. 


46 quoted in Const., November 17. 1895, 9. 
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The leaders of the Negro Department had planned on a Congress on Africa from 
the beginning. This had direct and immediate political implications for blacks at the 
time. The idea of “colonization.” sending blacks to Africa, arose in the early nineteenth 
century as a potential solution to the problem of slavery. In the face of deteriorating 
conditions for blacks during the 1880s and 1890s. new efforts at colonization gained 
popularity among both blacks and whites. Black leaders and followers had a number of 
incentives and rationales for moving. including escaping economic and political 
Oppression as well a desire to create new. all-black communities. 

Much of the emphasis was on internal movement. an exodus of southern blacks to 
the west. African colonization also gained in stature during the late 1880s. reaching its 
height of popularity in 1892. Bishop Henry Turner. based in Atlanta. led the charge. He 
argued that blacks. having been brought by God to America to learn both Christianity and 
mechanical skills, had a responsibility to returm to Africa and lead “in the religious and 
cultural redemption of the ancestral continent.” Others sought a simple escape from the 
hard times in America generally and the South in particular. Finally. some saw African 
colonization as a way to form their own “city ona hill.” Not only would American 
blacks help in the uplift of Africa, but it would “prove to the world the capacity of the 
Negro race.’’+/ 

Colonization had few adherents in the Negro Department. and the stated objective 
of the African Congress was humanitarian rather than migratory. The goal was to 
encourage evangelizing missions to Africa. and to inform Americans of the needs of the 
continent and its inhabitants, and not to send blacks wholesale to Africa.*8 The meeting, 
which lasted for several days, featured black leaders from around the nation.*? Bishop 


R.S. Williams, from Washington, D.C., suggested that “Africa can and must be 








47 Meier, Negro Thought in America, 66-67. 
48.500 Const., November 27, 1895, 12: December 11, 1895, 9: November 13. 1895. 3. 


49See the Wilbur Thirkeld correspondence. Gammon Theological Seminary Papers. Adanta University Special 
Collections, which contains, among much else, letters to Thirkeld from a number of black scholars, and religious and 
political men, responding to invitations to take part in the congress on Africa. 
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redeemed. God has committed this work to his church with a promise to sustain it in its 
efforts.” Instead of having “the masses of our people as they come promiscuously 
without regard to preparation and have them go to Africa,” he suggested training a few 
blacks in a professional way, and sending them to specific locations in Africa for limited 
periods.” The most celebrated speaker was Orishatuka Faduma. an African prince who 
was graduated in 1894 from the Yale Divinity School. He reinforced the theme of 
professionalization. Missions to Africa, he noted. needed to be infused with principles of 
management, and required training in languages and business techniques.>! 

The National Colored Woman’s Congress. like the Congress on Africa. was not 
held on the exposition grounds. Instead. the participants met at Bethel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. on December 27 and 28, just before the end of the exposition. Mrs. 
H.R. Butler of Atlanta gave the opening address to the 150 conferees from 25 states. 
The emphasis of the congress was clearly upon race. and not upon gender. When the 
committee on resolutions made its report after the second day, the members found many 
things to condemn. such as the separate car law. and the Georgia convict lease system. [n 
their calls for reform. they emphasized race uplift through orphan asylums and 
reformatories for black youths, a farm for helpless and delinquent children dedicated to 
the memory of John Brown. better trained teachers for biack schools: they aiso called for 
the southern press to use titles such as “Mrs.” and “Miss” when referring to black 


women.24 


OL eter from R.S. Williams to Wilbur Thirkeld. October 10. 1895. in Thirkeld correspondence. Gammon Theological 
Seminary Papers, Adianta University Special Collections. 

51 Const.. December 14, 1895. 3: see also Faduma's letters in the Thirkeld correspondence, which provide testimonials 
from Yale professors. At the ame of the exposition. Faduma was doing missionary work with the Peabody Institute in 
Troy, NY. 

52quoted in Const., December 28, 1895. 8. 

S3Const.. December 29. 1895, 7: recall the Constitution used no title in referring to a black woman, Comneila Franklia. 
who spoke at a Woman's Department meeting. 
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Washington's Opening Day Address 

The various exhibits and events at the Negro Department in Atlanta generated a 
great deal of regional and national attention. Booker T. Washington’s address at the 
opening ceremonies, though, overshadowed them all. It was. as Washington himself 
noted later, the first time that an African American spoke to a mixed audience in a truly 
national forum.*4 This more than anything else attracted the attention of the nation’s 
press. 

Washington had been involved with the exposition from its early days. though 
never in an official way. Penn. however. was clearly influenced by Washington and used 
his position to encourage Washington’s selection as an orator for the opening ceremonies. 
Some officials favored a separate dedicatory exercise for the Negro Building. but Penn 
stood fast and used what levers he could: “T shall insist upon your name on the principal 
programme and shall either get you or a point blank refusal. then it may be that [ will take 
to the dedication business. | am using for all it is worth your help to them at Washington. 
and the magnificent exhibit you are making here.”>5 The exposition officials soon 
decided upon the wisdom of the course. and extended an invitation to Washington in late 
August. 1895. 

For this speech, Washington did more than scribdbie notes upon the back of an 
envelope. In his autobiography. he spoke movingly of the pressure that he felt and the 
implications of his speech. His lot was a difficult one: he had to represent the race and 
encourage black development and pmide, and yet not so strongly as to alienate whites and 
thereby eliminate any similar chances for blacks in the future. Penn encouraged him to 
push his advantage, and recommended that he commend the local whites for allowing 


him the chance, but to let them know that “they could not get along without” blacks. In 


34Washington, Up From Slavery, 211. 
53Letter from [. Garland Penn to Washington, August 19, 1895. in BTW Papers. vol. 3, 568. 
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particular, Penn recommended letting them know again that it was the black presence that 
assisted in securing the federal appropriation.*6 

After a brief address by Emma Mimms Thompson, president of the Woman’s 
Department, Governor Bullock, Master of Ceremonies for the opening exercises. 
introduced Booker T. Washington to a curious and expectant crowd. The address. as 
countless observers at the time and historians since have noted, was a ringing 
endorsement of racial harmony based on peaceful coexistence. This unity. he argued, 
would come only from a mutual striving after progress and property as whites and blacks 
worked in their own spheres. He criticized those blacks who sought social equality 
before economic development. and who sought scholarly attainments before industrial 
education. No race. he claimed. “can prosper till it learns that there is as much dignity in 
tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is at the bottom of life we must begin. and not at 
the top.” The Negro Department. he claimed. was the first chance for blacks to show the 
outside world what progress they had made since beginning at the bottom. thirty years 
earlier. This concession was music to the ears of his white listeners. many of whom 
seemed not to hear the challenge in his speech. 

[t was in the whites’ own interest, he argued, to promote and sponsor black 
progress: “We shall constitute one-third and more of the ignorance and crime of the 
South, or one-third its intelligence and progress: we shall contribute one-third to the 
business and industrial prosperity of the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of 
death, stagnating, depressing, retarding every effort to advance the body politic.” 
Southern prosperity, he argued. required employed and educated men and women of both 
faces. Just as blacks ought to remain in the South, so whites ought to provide the 
opportunities for blacks to gain industrial experience instead of seeking skilled workers 
elsewhere. Blacks. he claimed, have “a devotion that no foreigner can approach,” and 


needed the opportunities to lead civilized lives in the South. This economic integration, 


>6Letter from I. Garland Penn to Washington. September 9, 1895. in BTW Papers, vol. 3, 575-76. 
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however. did not mean social integration. as he stated in his most famous and telling 
phrase: “In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers. yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.”’57 

When Washington concluded his speech. Rufus Bullock symbolized the white 
response by striding across the platform to shake his hand. The press hailed 
Washington’s solution to the “Negro Problem.” The New York World claimed that 
Washington's speech and the presence of black troops in the opening parade were 
epochal events: “Nothing has happened since Henry Grady’s immortal speech before the 
New England Society in New York that indicates so profoundly the spirit of the New 
South, except. perhaps. the opening of the Exposition itself.”58 The Literary Digest. in 
introducing a series of editorial comments on the speech. began by noting that the 
“feature which dwarfed all other proceedings at the opening of the Atlanta Fair into 
insignificance seems to have been the notable address delivered by Prof. Booker T. 
Washington. whom the press calls the Moses of the negro race.”59 

The Constitution ignored Washington’s encouragement of northern support for 
black education in the South. and used the occasion of the address to promote its message 
of letting the South alone handle southern blacks. This northern influence in the 
education of southern blacks, the editors argued, created what problems exist between the 
races, which Washington solved “in a few terse words.” His arguments regarding blacks 
Staying in the South and pursuing economic development rather than equality “ought to 
illuminate the minds of those northern philanthropists who imagine that the political 
advancement of the negro means his social advancement.” The Constitution applauded 


what it interpreted as the central theme of Washington’s address: “The colored man must 


—— 


37 Washington's address can be found in Up From Slavery, 218-25. and in Const.. September 19, 1895, 4. 
58 James Creelman, "South's New Epoch.” New York World. 9/18/95: reprinted in BTW Papers. vol. 4. pages 3-15. 
3?" Booker T. Washington on the Negro's Progress.” Literarv Digest | 1 (October 5. 1895): 667. 
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be judged as the white race judges itself—by what he accomplishes. [f he falls behind. 
well and good. [f he advances, so much the better. But that is the test.’’© 

This was only a slight. but highly significant. twist on Washington’s address. 
Many of the white respondents took the operational effect of his proposals. that blacks 
ought to work for economic advancement. to be the end in itself. They ignored the 
implied activism in his address. that the mutual advancement of both races ought to be of 
primary concern. In effect, they took up the call for individual development which he 
claimed was necessary for black advancement. and turned it into a universal principle 
which would then exonerate themselves from further action. Blacks were to advance 
purely on their own merit, according to the Constitution’s interpretation. whereas 
Washington emphasized mutual action for the development of both races. 

The nation’s black press offered a mixed response. The Washington Bee led the 
attack on Washington. A weekly newspaper. it took a month to make its opinion public. 
Calvin Chase. the Bee’s editor, pulled no punches. Washington’s speech, he thundered. 
“was nothing more than an apology for the whi[t]e negro haters of the South.” His basic 
thrust. which he repeated in editorials for the next several years. was that Washington 
sought to curry favor with the nation’s white leaders for his own personal gain. 
Washington. Chase claimed, deliberately made southern blacks appear worse off than 
they were so as to raise himself in the estimation of southem whites. In his criticism of 
Washington's address. he took particular issue with the acceptance of menial and 
agricultural roles for blacks: “Prof. Washington would have us to devote all our energies. 
talents, and time to industrial education. He is like the South Carolina Constitutional 
Convention. He would have all the negroes disfranchised and allow the white people hold 
{sic.] offices. while 8,000,000 or more of negroes pay taxes and confine themselves to 


industrial education. Of course his speech suited the white people.”®! 





i 


60 Const., September 20, 1895. 4. 
Ol Bee, October 19. 1895, 4. 
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Chase was happy to report also on meetings to discuss responses to Washington’s 
address. According to one speaker, Washington had accepted the inferiority of blacks. 
denied the legacy of Frederick Douglass, and denied “the exposures of barbarism and 
wholesale murder of negroes.” The entire Negro Department. he continued. was “a 
catspaw for the Atlanta Exposition.” as he claimed that blacks were excluded from many 
buildings. Another speaker at a later meeting claimed that Washington “said something 
that was death to the Afro-American and elevating to the white people. What fool 
wouldn't applaud the downfall of his aspiring competitor”’62 

Washington. though. had a legion of black supporters. The [Indianapolis Freeman. 
for example, denied the charges of “toadyism.” Its editor called Washington’s speech 
“the greatest of all delivered.” one which “bids fair to become the platform of the Negro 
race.” Supporting the Constitution's argument that blacks will advance only as they 
deserve. the editor praised the diplomacy in Washington’s address. The speech. he 
claimed, had offensive words for neither whites nor blacks. Washington. moreover. is “‘a 
profound philosopher—a student of the sociological. industrial and political side of the 


question. and a diplomat to the manor born.’ 


Reactions 

The exposition’s officers wanted the word of racial harmony to spread throughout 
the country as a result of the Negro Department. According to Georgia’s Governor 
Atkinson, “the problem which the nation. unable to solve, helplessly turned over to us. 
we claim to have in fair process of solution, and we confidently urge all mankind to visit 
us and witness both the problem and the process.” The responses to the Department 


jusufied these hopes. According to the Governor of Pennsylvania. “If there were nothing 


62 Bee, October 29, 1895, 1; November 2. 1895, 4. 
63 Freeman. September 28, 1895. 4. 
64 Atkinson, "The Auanta Exposition,” 393. 
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else at the Exposition to display excepting what your building contained it in itself would 
have been sufficient for the journey....” High praise also flowed to Penn and the Negro 
Department from such luminaries as Hoke Smith. Secretary of Interior from Georgia, and 
Rufus Bullock, the former Governor of Georgia. The editors of the Constitution took 
advantage of the situation to gloat. “The wonder.” they noted. “is that it has been 
reserved for the south to thus bring the negroes to the front.” This allowed them to 
claim a leadership role not only in the South, but in the nation as well in dealing with the 
“race problem.” 

Such peacefulness was not to last. however. In late October and early November. 
after the official opening of the Negro Building, charges began swirling about 
discrimination at the exposition. A Mr. Hagler of The People's Advocate, a black 
newspaper published in Atlanta, printed a scorching editorial. A number of buildings 
were closed to blacks, he claimed, transportation to the grounds was poor and expensive. 
and black visitors were treated poorly. A number of prominent visitors, he noted. had 
been insulted, and “they don’t intend spending another cent on the big fake. They are 
disgusted, and rightly too. for negroes have not even a dog’s show inside the Exposition 
gates, unless it is in the Negro Building.” This was doubly insulting, he claimed. as the 
exposition reached international status as result of black participation on the federal 
appropriations hearing.” 

The Constitution reacted defiantly. claiming that the “exposition is national and 
international in its scope. and there is no room in it for sectional or racial 
discrimination.”68 Penn likewise rushed to the defense of the exposition. At the National 
Afro-American Press Association conference in Atlanta, he directly refuted the claims 


that officials had refused entrance to blacks. Instead, he claimed that reports of 


65 quoted in “Prof. I. Garland Penn.” The Colored American. 

©6Const.. June 28, 1894, 4; see also Howell. "The World's Event for 1895.” 163. 

57 quoted in The Literary Digest 12 (November 2, 1895); [ have not been able to locate, or even document the existence 
of, The People's Advocate or a “Mr. Hagler” in Atianta. 

68 Const.. October 23, 1895. 6. 
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discrimination “are only circulated by designing men of our race to prevent an attendance 
of colored people,” and that such critics destroyed the chance for true progress. In 
generating endorsements from black leaders. including T. Thomas Fortune of The Age. he 
claimed that “men and conditions in the south are changing and that it is the part of 
wisdom to encourage the change and not disregard it to the extent of willful and 
malicious representation.”©? This controversy. at least as a public issue. faded quickly 
under such a barrage. 

These various responses suggest the deeper problem which Atlanta’s Negro 
Department faced. Without question, the Negro Department did good things for many 
blacks. in the South and elsewhere. The exhibits were instructive. the creation of the 
Department offered an example of black organizational expertise to both blacks and 
whites, and its leadership provided a number of role models and left in place a strong 
network of black leaders as a legacy. Throughout its planning and execution. though. a 
multiplicity of voices prevented any single message from coming through. Various 
speakers offered different analyses of the problem that blacks faced. At the same time. 
nearly all of these prescriptions and analyses relied on conventional American modes of 
appeal, to independence. self-reliance, equality before the law. The combination of these 
factors, the multiplicity of voices and the mode of appeal. allowed the white press and 
leadership to interpret such messages as did emanate from the platforms and exhibits in 
ways favorable to themselves. This came at a time, as countless historians have noted. 
when whites across the nation had developed a national consensus regarding blacks. 
With declining political support from the Republican party and successful 
disfranchisement movements in the southern states, the nation learned from Atlanta’s 
Negro Department through the white press a skewed message of accommodation. This 


message continued through the next two southern fairs. 


69 quoted in Const., November 22, 1895, 11. 
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Nashville 

Atlanta’s Negro Department had powerful and far-reaching results which went 
well beyond Atlanta. It stimulated intense debates within the nation’s network of black 
leaders. and convinced the nation’s white leaders that a solution to the “race problem” 
was at hand. It also set a precedent for the southern expositions that Atlanta’s successors 
could not avoid. Herman Justi noted in his history of the Tennessee Centennial that “So 
far at least as Southern expositions are concerned, the Negro Department has come to 
stay. It will forever be an essential feature.” The laws of progress obtained with 
expositions as with all other things, he concluded. and “with each succeeding exposition. 
[blacks could] measure their strides and determine their progress.”7 

Nashville’s Negro Department. however. lacked the innovative excitement that 
was so stimulating in Atlanta. It received far less attention from the national press: 
apparently. the problem had been solved in Atlanta, particularly with Booker T. 
Washington’s speech. In Nashville, the Department seemed little more than an 
interesting side exhibit. Nashville. however. sponsored a grander building and more 
prestigious site than the one in Atlanta. In addition. Nashville’s Negro Department 
provided the setting for important speeches by the nation’s black leaders. 

Nashville, like Atlanta, had faced an enormous influx of blacks after the Civil 
War. The stream continued in the following decades. as the city promised the 
opportunity of non-farm jobs and a degree of mobility. Many were successful. to a 
limited degree. as approximately 20% of the city’s blacks found skilled work. in addition 
to the 6% who had professional or clerical work. This helped give rise to a small black 
entrepreneurial class, which was based in Nashville’s antebellum free black community. 
Churches gave cohesion to the city’s blacks, while a number of black colleges provided 


even more opportunities. By the later 1890s. the central city became increasingly black 


10 justi. Official History. 193. 
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as white residents moved out to the new suburbs. although the areas around Fisk 
University and in north Nashville soon became black suburban enclaves.7! 

Formal involvement by African Americans in the Centennial began in June of 
1895. W.T. Davis and J.L.S. Travis spoke to the State Educational Conference of 
Southern Teachers. and called for a black presence at the fair. The convention passed a 
resolution to begin correspondence with the Centennial Company. Reverend J.A. Jones. 
President of Turner Normal School in Shelbyville. and a member of the committee to 
begin this correspondence, complained that the Centennial’s leadership had not yet 
allowed any black involvement. He denied the newspaper report that blacks had 
requested their own building, “from the fact that they have not been given the opportunity 
to express themselves.” The Centennial. however. needed a Negro Department to be 
complete. Without it, he argued. the Centennial “may be a success from point of finance. 
but to ignore the existence of nearly half a million of the state’s population. with all their 
aggregation in wealth and progress. is to have a Centennial Exposition only in name and 
not in reality.” While Jones endorsed the Negro Department. and the policy of a separate 
exhibit. he was skeptical as to its success. The nation’s blacks. he claimed. would divide 
on this issue as they had on all other issues. 72 

J.C. Napier. a prominent black lawyer in Nashville. was the first Chief of the 
Department. Napier. born near Nashville in 1845 to free black parents. was a graduate of 
the Howard University Law School and had served in the U.S. War Department before 
returning to Nashville.’3 Poor health made his tenure as Chief a short one. and Richard 
Hill took his place. Hill was a Nashville schoolteacher who had studied in the North. and 
was the son of the famed Nashville fiddler. “Old Jim Hill.” Hill began his work with the 
Centennial as the Chief of the Children’s Committee of the Negro Department. He was 
extremely active in this work, generating funds for a children’s exhibit and creating a 
Doyle, Nashville in the New South, 107-120. 


quoted in Banner, June 20, 1895, 4: see also the first notice of black involvement in Banner. June 14. 1895, 5. 
T3 Doyle, Nashville in the New South. 110. 
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Centennial Negro Orphans Home Fund.”4 Hill was in charge of the Negro Department by 
early 1897, and applied the same energy to the Department as he had to the Children’s 
Committee. 

In September of 1896, the Centennial’s Executive Committee approved Frederick 
Thompson's design for the Negro building (Figure 17).75 Thompson was one the city’s 
leading architects. who with Julius Zwicker was responsible for the Machinery Building, 
and who also developed the Giant See-Saw attraction on the Vanity Fair. Nashville’s 
Negro building was a grand two-story building in the “Spanish Renaissance” style. on a 
prominent site directly across the lake from the Parthenon. The Centennial Company 
sponsored a comer-stone-laying ceremony in mid-March of 1897. which afforded the first 


chance for speakers to lay out the direction of the Department. 
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Figure 17. Negro Building, Nashville 1897 


The tone of all the speeches, from this ceremony onward, clearly reflected the 


impress of Booker T. Washington. As in Atlanta, though, a number of voices came 


74 Banner, January 3. 1896, 8; February 8, 1896, 1. 
7 Banner. September 25, 1896, 6. 
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through which revealed sharp divisions in the meaning of black self-help and the 
worthiness of the accommodationist approach. Separate. autonomous Negro departments 
and their exhibits arose from and appealed to those blacks who agreed that temporary 
social and political separation would allow them to develop their own institutions. and 
that political action would detract from their mission. Most of those who believed that 
this approach was self-defeating and ultimately harmful to the nation’s blacks tended to 
Stay away from these Departments and to refuse their support. An exposition. however. 
was an extraordinarily attractive platform with a potential national audience. Many 
speakers came who sought to push the boundaries of the self-help. accommodationist 
approach. The comerstone-laying ceremony was the first opportunity. 

Richard Hill offered opening comments. followed by John J. McCann. the chief of 
the Collections and Subscriptions Bureau for the Centennial Company. McCann 
emphasized the value of black education. calling it “the first grand step in the scale of 
human progress.” Here in Nashville. he continued. “Through the liberality of your fellow 
citizens you are again accorded an opportunity to still further advance the race.” The 
speaker of the day was William H. Councill. a prominent black educator from Alabama. 
Much of his speech rang with conciliatory themes. to the effect that blacks needed to 
learn how to lead civilized lives from their white mentors. At the same time. he offered 
challenges to the moral complacency of the nation’s white leaders. Observing that blacks 
“have been placed under greater strains of conscience and taxed more severely in honor 
and integrity than any other race known to history.” Councill suggested that “the negro 
problem” had been solved “from the negro side: what remained was “the Caucasian 
problem.” 

This problem, he explained. was a choice. Acknowledging the support that the 
nation’s whites had given the blacks. would “the white man continue and enlarge the 
work of encouragement to the struggling race: or will he use the shotgun instead of the 


Holy Bible: the bloody knife instead of the spelling-book? These are problems for 
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Caucasian brains.” He concluded by arguing that industrial education for blacks was not 
enough. Wealth alone would not promote white respect: blacks needed professional and 
intellectual development to “be accorded a creditable standing in the society of races.”76 
The Negro Building, along with a number of others, was not ready for the opening 

day of the Centennial. A week after the opening Hill appealed for assistance in finishing 
the installation and decoration: while the exhibits were in the building, they still needed 
equipment like cases and shelving.’” Once in place. though. the Negro Building housed 
over 300 exhibits from 85 cities around the nation. The bulk of the exhibits came from 
the various black schools and colleges, and were organized according to subjects such as 
agriculture. livestock. manufactures. medicine, and others. The Tuskegee Institute. for 
example. sent an exhibit covering 1.500 square feet that emphasized skilled labor. such as 
the construction of furniture, engines. buggies. and paintings. The Department also had a 
“History and Old Relics” department, an art department featuring works by Clark Smith 
and others, and a library filled with books by black authors. The object. according to 
Hill. was to show not what had been done for blacks. but what they had done themselves. 
The Banner lauded this approach, largely for its sectional implications: 

Many good, intelligent people believe that the negro is not making the 

advancement in the South that he ought to make. that he has been handicapped by 

the white people, and has not been allowed to rise as he should. These are the 


people who are especially invited to come and see the magnificent exhibition of the 
products of the negroes.’8 


Justi supported this sentiment in his Official History. He claimed that the South had been 


“misunderstood and grossly misrepresented:” the Negro Department. in turn, “will inspire 


76The text of Council's speech can be found in Justi, Official History, 196-98. According to the Banner. Councill 
simply applauded the progress and educational advances of biacks since slavery. and thanked the Centennial 
management for giving blacks "such a conspicuous part in the great Tennessee Centennial”: Banner. March 13. 1897, 2. 
TT Banner, May 6, 1897, 1. 

83 Banner. April 15, 1897, 3. 
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Northern minds to study the real character of the negro in slavery. and it will help the 
Northern man to do justice to his southern brother.’79 

Negro Day. June 5. 1897. marked the formal opening of the N egro building. It 
was a grand occasion, with a parade from Capitol Hill to the Centennial grounds 
composed of fourteen divisions and several thousand people. Over 10,000 blacks took 
advantage of a day off and a reduced admission price to head to the grounds. The 
celebration in the Auditorium featured John W. Thomas. the President of the Centennial 
Company, and other members of the Executive Committee. along with black leaders. 
The Mozart Society of Fisk University joined in the opening chorus of “Dixie.” followed 
by speeches, beginning with Richard Hill’s welcome. 

Hill began his speech with a strong challenge. “We are arrayed in citizens’ 
clothing,” he stated, “but do not enjoy a citizen’s privileges. We are protected by the 
Constitution of the United States. yet we are handled at will by a stronger race.” He 
quickly moved, however. into an accommodationist pattern straight from Washington’s 
playbook. The solution was not military protection at the ballot or a civil rights bill. but 
black self-improvement. Prejudice existed everywhere. he explained. and “There is no 
use in abusing the whites of this country or any other. Nothing will save us except our 
own efforts. God helps those who heips themselves.” He reiterated Washington’s claim 
that white businesses wouid find it financially beneficial to end segregation when blacks 
were capable. When blacks lifted themselves to full civilization. he claimed. they would 
“take the strong and kingly hand of the North. place within it the beautiful and queen-like 
hand of the South and pronounce a benediction that the angels of heaven will record, and 
rejoice and sing ‘And on earth peace. good will towards men.’ (Applause)”8° The irony 


in this statement is almost too painful to bear. knowing that such a reunion of northern 


justi, Official History, 93-94. 
80HiII's speech was printed verbatim in Banner, June 5, 1897. 1-2. 
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and southern whites indeed came in part through agreement on “the race problem,” but at 
such a heavy expense to the nation’s blacks. 

The other speaker for the day. Charles Anderson from New York. did little to 
dispel the complacency of the Centennial officials. He argued that what really governed 
the land was not courts and judges. but public opinion. Blacks. he implied, had not done 
very well in making a good public impression. “Therefore,” he concluded. “we are 
responsible. each and all of us, according to our talents and influence. for the public 
sentiment of the day.”8! This fit in with one of the most unpleasant topics connected with 
blacks. that of lynching and rape. Through fear and paranoia. the responsibility for 
lynchings fell on the blacks themselves. who, according to public opinion. were 
responsible for most if not all of the rapes committed against white women. Black 
rapists. according to this white-dominated court of opinion. therefore merited lynchings. 
Tennessee Governor Robert Taylor, for example. in a response to a survey published by 
the New York Journal, argued that “when the black fiend steals into some happy home 
and destroys its peace and joy forever our people do not put on mourning when the neck 
of the destroyer is broken.... The way to suppress lynch law is to suppress rape, and the 
way to suppress rape is to break the necks of those who commit it. [t cannot be done 
under a law which makes it a penalty of twenty years in the penetentiary [sic.]."82 With 
such a response from the state’s highest official, the restrained and comparatively refined 
calls for support and acceptance from whites from the various black leaders at the 
Centennial must have done little to disturb the complacency of the region’s white leaders. 

The National Race Council met in Nashville in September of 1897. and called for 
basic rights for blacks and the end of mob violence and lynching. African Americans 
labored under extensive social ills, according to a printed address, which blacks needed to 


keep before the public. In the face of race prejudice, the address went on. blacks needed 


8! quoted in Justi, Official History, 200. 
82 quoted in Banner, June 8. 1897, 2. 
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to develop their own businesses and sponsor industrial education. With the resulting 
strength of black businesses. they would have more clout to call for equal rights. In the 
meantime, the Council passed resolutions denouncing both rape and the automatic 
assumption that only blacks committed rapes.83 

Governor Taylor’s statement in the New York Journal. though. makes 
understandable the appeal which Booker T. Washington’s message of retreat and 
economic development in a separate realm had for both blacks and whites. Washington 
himself spoke at the Centennial’s Emancipation Day celebration. in late September. 1897. 
His message was the same as at Atlanta. Property was the way for blacks to secure 
rights; property, along with intelligence. would prepare blacks for the vote. This message 
of retreat and accommodation could well have been comforting to all of his listeners both 
black and white. At the same time. he sought to link the destinies of the region’s whites 
and blacks: “We rise as you rise: when we fall you fall: when we are strong you are 
strong: when we are weak you are weak: there is no power that can separate our 
destiny.”8+ As in Atlanta. however. this more subtle message was apparently lost in face 
of the call for African Americans to take more responsibility for their own actions: and as 
it turned out in so many occasions. blacks had to take responsibility for whites’ lawless 


actions as well. 


Charleston 

By the time that Charleston's leaders began developing their own exposition, race 
relations had deteriorated even further. More states had placed franchise restrictions in 
their state constitutions, effectively barring blacks from voting and curtailing Republican 
strength.8° These developments received support from the United States Supreme Court 


83 Banner, September 3, 1897. 3. 
$4 quoted in Justi. Official Historv, 203. 
85 sce Kousser. The Shaping of Southern Politics. 
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in 1896 with the Plessy v. Ferguson decision. which legalized the provision of “separate 
but equal” public facilities. Southern whites. meanwhile, continued to use Washington to 
claim that blacks had no interest in social equality. and to emphasize industrial education. 
at most, for the region’s blacks. 

The News & Courier took a particularly hard line in the months preceding the 
announcement of the exposition. While finding praise for Washington’s Tuskegee 
Institute. the editors argued that African Americans’ possibilities for success in the 
professions were minimal. Blacks, the editors argued, were by nature farmers, and were 
limited by their inherent character: 

There is no use for the black unless as a renter. No one can possibly hire him. He 
will work only when he pleases, and he only pleases when he must. He is not 
industrious, economical. truthful. moral or careful. He has no thought of 


tomorrow. He will not work unless starved to it, and to improve what he did last 
year is something no one can get him to understand the necessity for.86 


The only hope for blacks in the South. the editors claimed. was to adopt the kind of 
training which Washington provided, and to follow his proscriptions against social or 
political equality. Washington. the editors claimed at another time. “insists that the negro 
should be industrially trained. and that he should keep out of the professions to a large 
extent.” A classics teacher at the colored college in Orangeburg, the editor continued. 
“would be overpaid if he got only his victuals and clothes.”’87 

An editorial on speeches by Washington and William H. Councill, however. 
raised a new spectre, that of blacks gaining too much power through their industrial 
education. Anglo-Saxons would continue to control the South, the editorial stated. “but 
we see in the industrial development of the negro the possibility of a day when the honest 
yeomanry of the South—the great lower class. which is the bone and sinew of a people— 


will be engaged in a death struggle for the maintenance of its integrity and supremacy. 





86N&C. October 8, 1899, 10. 
87N&C, November 14, 1899. 4. 
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The white man of the south should not forget that he has a problem of his own.”88 The 
Manufacturer's Record agreed. Real problems for the South. according to a 1900 
editorial, would come with an industrial competition between the races. In response, 
adults must encourage white youths to take up industrial pursuits, and be provided 
adequate training. [t was a national issue, according to the editors. The South had 
responsibility “to prevent the possibility of the competition.” while it was up to the rest of 
the country “in self-defense to aid the South in its work for civilization.”89 This was 
precisely what an exposition could do. Charleston’s exposition could bring in this 
support, and the benefits would fall primarily to the South’s white citizens. 

A southern exposition, though, needed a Negro Department to secure national 
attention. J.L. Dart. the head of an industrial school for blacks. wrote to the News & 
Courter quickly after hearing of the proposed exposition. and argued that it would need a 
distinguishing feature such as the Negro Department at Atlanta. It would secure the 
cooperation of the region’s blacks, as well as get the attention of northerners.° At the’ 
same ume. bringing blacks into the workings of the exposition would pose dangers 
similar to those posed by the involvement of women. [t would give Charleston’s blacks a 
lever. a measure of credibility that was potentially disruptive. Early in May of 1900. 
when the exposition’s junior executive committee met to discuss fund raising strategies. 
they had to confront the possibility of soliciting money from blacks. A delegation of 
African Americans spoke to the meeting, assuring the committee “that their race would 
respond promptly and liberally if given a chance to do so. and if assured that a negro 
building would be provided at the Exposition.” Two weeks later a committee of six 


appointed to look into the matter still had not decided.?! 








88N£C, October 14, 1899, 4. 

89The Real Negro Problem.” Manufacturer's Record 37 (March 22. 1900): 139-40. 
NEC. December 11, 1899, 3. 

IIN&C, May 10, 1900, 5; May 24, 1900, 8. 
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A month earlier, however, the News & Courier wrote promisingly of the number 
of businesses owned by blacks, particularly in the South. Charleston alone had over 
$200,000 invested in African-American businesses. according to a recent Atlanta 
University study, and that could be a worthy asset to the exposition.2 The Company 
finally agreed to solicit black support and to have a Negro Department. and recommended 
appointing a board of three blacks: Washington, J.W. Hoffman of the Colored State 
College at Orangeburg, and Dr. W.D. Crum from Charleston. It was a judicious 
recommendation. Washington had extensive national contacts which he could use to 
secure both money and exhibits. while Hoffman was on his way to Paris to give a paper 
on scientific agriculture. He agreed to be an advance agent for Charleston’s exposition. 
and to secure displays from the black companies exhibiting at the Paris exposition of 
1900. Crum, meanwhile, had extensive contacts in Charleston itself. “There are a great 
many well-to-do colored men in Charleston.” the News & Courier claimed, “who are 
amply able to subscribe to the stock of the Exposition Company. and pride of race. as 
well as interest in the welfare of the community. where they have lived and flourished. 
ought to make them improve the opportunity to promote the commercial and industrial 
development of Charleston.’93 

The next month John Averill. the Director-General of the Exposition Company. 
announced in an address at Charleston’s Dart Industrial School that Booker T. 
Washington would head the Negro Department. Despite his extensive work with the 
previous expositions, this was the first time that Washington would be in charge of a 
Negro Department. He had assured the directors that they could get the United States’ 
Negro Exhibit from the Paris exposition, supplemented by exhibits from Tuskegee and 
Hampton Institutes. In addition, in keeping with the West Indian theme of the exposition. 
he would seek exhibits from Haiti and Santo Domingo.™ 
92N&C, April 25, 1900, 4. 


I3N&C, June 27, 1900, 4. 
"4N&C. July 19. 1900, 4, 8; see also "The Negro Department.” Exposition (December 1900): 5-6, 
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The Negro Department. under Washington and W.D. Crum. who acted as the 
general manager in Washington’s absence, continued throughout 1900 and 1901 
developing exhibits. With Washington at the head. the project commanded significant 
national attention in the black press. The Colored American, and perhaps other black 
newspapers and periodicals. gave Charleston’s Negro Department extensive coverage as 
it sought exhibits, financial support. and attendance. The Colored American especially 
sought to convince northem blacks to take part in the fair. The image of the South. and 
its reputation for violence. could scare away not only potential white residents and 
investors but also potential black visitors and exhibitors. It could be a shock for a number 
of visitors to be forced into separate railroad cars and to read editorials like those in the 
News & Courier. The Colored American, therefore. repeatedly offered assurances that 
Charleston’s citizens and leaders would treat African Americans and their exhibits with 
respect. “As is already widely known.” one article proclaimed in 1901. “Charleston is 
one of the most liberal cities in the country so far as concerns the treatment of the Negro. 
and every one visiting Charleston or making an exhibit will be sure of liberal and kindly 
treatment.”?> Throughout Charleston, another article proclaimed. “there is a wholesome 
spinit of liberality shown toward law-abiding colored people.”96 

The editors of The Colored American also pointed to the power of the exposition 
idea to attract attention. The nation. and indeed the world, paid attention to these 
exttavaganzas. America proudly displayed its industrial might at expositions. Blacks 
had kept pace with impressive exhibits at Atlanta. Paris, and Buffalo. “Philosophers. 
Sages and doctrinaires.” the article concluded, “have run the gamut as to the theories of 
race progress, but these expositions have proven more potent than all the arguments and 
statistics by bringing before the naked eye the actual results of Negro brain and manual 
dexterity.”"97 
°5The Colored American (Washington, D.C.). May 25, 1901. 6. 

"©The Colored American, August 10. 1901. 3. 
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In the face of increasing violence and decreasing political activity, blacks needed 
these important platforms. The impress of Booker T. Washington was clear: African 
Americans needed to demonstrate their economic strength to secure basic rights. Like the 
South, blacks had to prove themselves worthy of support and trust. The sentiment that 
blacks had to overcome was much more profound and deeply entrenched than what 
southern whites faced. but the language was similar. The “New Negro” would be on 
display at Charleston. one editorial argued, and the exhibit had to be a good one.98 

As in Atlanta and Nashville. the Negro Department exhibit would be separate 
from the rest of the exhibits at the fair. All voices seemed agreed on this. though whether 
from social and political expediency or from conviction was at times unclear. The 
Colored American was firmly in support of a separate exhibit as a way to show black 
progress, at Charleston and later at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. Arguments for a 
separate exhibit at Charleston were most likely similar to those used in St. Louis a few 
years later. While the Charleston exposition was still running, one writer argued that “A 
separate exhibit at St. Louts is a necessity. [t will be an argument in the concrete. We are 
on trial as no people are. To mingle our work with the mass would be to lose the credit 
that the race needs as a defense.” Thomas J. Jackson. the Secretary and Field Agent for 
Charleston's Negro Department, argued that in this era of deteriorating race relations. 
they had an additional burden as blacks had to prove themselves worthy on a daily basis. 
According to Washington and others, Charleston’s exposition represented another chance 
to show not just what blacks had done since emancipation. but what they were capable of 
doing in the future, “to discover to the negro themselves the opportunities that await them 
in manufacturing, mechanics, dairying, poultry-raising, millinery. trained nursing and the 
various mercantile pursuits.”"7? They could not do this if the exhibits were spread 


throughout the grounds. 





98The Colored American, August 10, 1901, 8. 
22The Colored American, August 10, 1901, 3, February 8, 1902, 13; N&C. December 2. 1901.15: "The Negro 
Department,” Exposition (September. 1901): 369. 
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Washington’s message of accommodation. and the need to prove that blacks were 
economically vital parts of southern society, received full play at Charleston. Ina speech 
in September of 1901. Washington claimed that with the Negro Department they could 
“show to the South and to the world that because of our usefulness we are indispensable 
to the progress and prosperity of the community in which we live.” This usefulness. he 
argued. would be their “most potent protection” from violence.!00 He stressed industrial 
and mechanical exhibits to prove this basic usefulness. 

The Department also featured exhibits by black schools and colleges. Eight 
colleges in North and South Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee sent individual exhibits. 
while the American Missionary Association sent an extensive collective exhibit from six 
other colleges in several southern states. The public schools of Charleston sent an 
exhibit. while Atlanta University sent a series of wall diagrams demonstrating 
educational advances for blacks in Georgia. These advances. the diagrams announced. 
included a more than twenty-fold increase in the number of black schools from 1871 to 
[898 and a dramatic drop in illiteracy. !0! 

The Woman’s Bureau was one of the more active sections of the Negro 
Department. Mrs. N. B. Sterrett. the head of the Colored Woman’s Department. traveled 
the nation seeking financial support and exhibits from women. As in the Woman's 
Departments at the expositions, her plan was to show not only what women were then 
doing, but the occupational and professional opportunities that awaited black women. 
She placed emphasis on work in teaching, nursing, professional cooking, and domestic 
work, along with exhibits on literature, painting. and decorative arts. !02 

The Department’s promoters stressed the prominent men and women connected 


with the fair as guarantors of success. The list was indeed impressive, and suggested the 


a a 


l00guoted in N&C, September 13, 1901. 8. 

10 lOgicial Guide(Charieston), 52-3. 

l02The Colored American, June 29, 1901, 8; “The South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition.” 334-35. For 
a richly detailed description of the exhibits in the Negro Building, see William D. Smythe, "Blacks and the South 
Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition,” South Carolina Historical Magazine . 211-19. 
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kind of support that Washington could command. Kelly Miller. a professor at Howard 
University, was in charge of the Bureau of Education. while J.W.E. Bowen from Atlanta 
University organized the Bureau of Social Culture and Home Life. Robert Macbeth. a 
local physician, took charge of the Bureau of Medicine. Dentistry and Hygiene. while the 
photographer A.L. Macbeth was the manager of the Bureau of Arts. Finally, T.W. 
Thurston was in charge of the Manufactures Department. Thurston, the manager of the 
Ashley and Bailey Silk Mill in Fayetteville, North Carolina. hired exclusively black 
workers in his mill. He sought to replicate this at the exposition by bringing samples of 
his machinery and several of his workers to give working demonstrations. !03 

The Exposition Company provided the building to house these exhibits. In 
November of 1900 the Directors passed a resolution appropriating $15.000 for a Negro 
Building, to be designed by Bradford Gilbert. The building was in the “Spanish 
Renaissance” style, of a “strongly Mexican Mission type.” It was a low-slung, one-story 
H-shaped building. Unlike the building in Nashville. it was not a prominent part of the 
grounds, and was set in a grove of live oaks in the “Nature” section. !04 

Bradford Gilbert. the Supervising Architect for the exposition. had commissioned 
a series of statuary groups for the grounds. He arranged with Charles Lopez of New 


York to create a “Negro Group,” which he described in a letter to Booker T. Washington: 


The central figure of the group is a young Negress poising on her head a full basket 
of cotton and standing up in a most dignified and effective manner. At the right is 
a typical figure of a muscular and well-formed man holding a plough, as indicative 
of agricultural pursuits, in which such a large field lies open for success....On the 
left, with a leather working apron round his loins and the tools of a mechanic lying 
at his feet, is a young man resting at noon-time on a bale of tobacco or cotton with 
a banjo which he is intently examining and playing.195 


lO3The Colored American, August 10, 1901, 3, 6; "The South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition,” The 
Colored American Magazine 3 (September, 1901): 33 1-36; see also Smythe, “Blacks and the South Carolina Interstate 
and West Indian Exposition.” 

Negro Department,” Exposition (December. 1900): 5-6: "The Negro Building,” Exposition (July. 1901): 272. 
1058 L. Gilbert to B.T. Washington. June 4, 1901. in Papers of Booker T. Washington, Louis R. Harlan, ed. 145-46. 
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The News & Courier applauded Gilbert, Lopez, and the design of the group, claiming that 
“it should be viewed with pride by the people of the negro race for it typifies the race as 
of magnificent physical development. industrious. intelligent, susceptible to the finer arts 
and particularly inclined towards the one divine and pure art. music.” !06 This clearly 
drew upon conventional and stereotypical images of blacks in nineteenth century 
American paintings, what Albert Boime has called "the pervasive images of black 
musicians and dancers.” By the late 
nineteenth century, however, numerous 
painters had created prototypes for 
depicting blacks in stronger, more 
assertive and capable positions. !07 
Gilbert’s original plan was to place 
it in front of the Negro Building, but a 
sudden wave of black opposition called 
that into question. 
The Reverend Dr. Robinson of Mt. Zion 
Church led the opposition. Robinson had 
incurred the News & Courier’s wrath 
during the cormerstone-laying ceremony 


for the Negro Building when he offered 





criticisms of the Exposition Company. 
Figure 18. Negro Sculptural Group, Charleston 1901 Most of the blacks present, the paper 
noted, regretted “his irreverence and his lack of appreciation of the effort which the 


promoters of the Exposition are making to help the negroes realize a fair share of the 





l06VC. October 25, 1901. 8. 


107 albert Boime, The Art of Exclusion: Representing Blacks in the Nineteenth C. enturyv (Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1990), chapters 4 and 6: quote on 87. 
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benefits from the undertaking.” !08 Robinson and others who opposed the statuary group 
claimed that Lopez’ statue cast them in a menial role, which was “an insult to the more 
progressive and enlightened elements of the race.”!09 A mass meeting in October of 
L901, led by “the so-called ‘new’ negroes of Charleston.” called for its removal.'!0 TJ. 
Jackson from the Negro Department tried to allay the outrage at the meeting, but to little 
effect. According to one exhibitor. “The group is being condemned by every hopeful. 
aspiring. self respecting Negro of both sexes: and if it remains there it will bring our work 
into reproach and make the Negro end of this magnificent Exposition a loathsome thing 
and a byword.” ! I! 

Washington supported the statuary group. It also had its adherents among the 
city’s blacks. and an unnamed member of the Negro Board was blunt in his comments on 


the black protesters: 


These people don’t know what they are talking about. I suppose they wanted Mr. 
Lopez to represent the negro habited in a top hat and frock coat. The work of the 
artist represents the race as the artisan and the tiller of Southern soil. This is what 
the Negro is. The Lopez statue represents 8,000.000 people. not a few thousand 
professors. doctors, lawyers. waiters, and Pullman car porters. !!2 


The exposition’s officials. who expected gratitude and deference as a matter of course. 
were affronted by “this wholly unexpected lack of taste on the part of the negroes...."113 
They removed the statue from the front of the Negro Building and placed it in the central 
Court of Palaces where, according to the News & Courier, it “will be sought out by all the 


intelligent and critical visitors to the Exposition.” !!4 


lO8N eC. July 5. 1901, 4. 

LO9post (Washington, D.C.), November 17. 1901.8. 

| Oe yposition (November, 1901): 470. 

'tlThomas E. Miller, quoted in BTW Papers, 238n; sce also letter from Thomas J. Jackson to BTW. October 9. 1901. 
238. 

'12quoted in Washington (D.C.)Post , November 17. 1901, 8. 
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Another potentially divisive issue came in October of 1901. when President 
Roosevelt invited Booker T. Washington to dine at the White House. This created a furor 
throughout the country. and particularly the South. The News & Courier. however. 
sought to keep an even keel. The editors argued that while southerners would not accord 
Washington the same honor. there was no real fuss over the President having him to 
dinner, as “the people down this way are too busy picking cotton, mining coal, selling 
goods, building Expositions that will show the marvelous growth of the South since the 
shadow of negro domination passed off, to worry very much about whom the President 
prefers to dine with him.”!!5 The peace between white and black leaders at the 
exposition. though a tense one, had held. The white leaders clearly needed a Negro 
Department. and would hold their tongues for the duration. 

There are no figures from the time that give the number of blacks who attended 
the exposition. Some people at the time. however. claimed that black attendance was 
very low. The New York Age claimed in April 1902 that poor provisions were 
responsible for the low attendance by blacks. Robert Macbeth. who headed the 
Department’s Bureau of Medicine, supported this position in a letter to the News & 
Courier. He cited several reasons why black attendance was so low. such as the 50-cent 
admission fee and poor travel facilities, as well as the lack of bathroom facilities: “it 
would not seem unreasonable to expect that some public comfort provision should be 
made in buildings other than the Negro building.” !!6 

The editors of the News & Courier claimed that the goal of the exposition was to 
show the progress that blacks had made since emancipation, “not to establish close social 
relations between the people of the two races.” Through the Negro Department. 
according to one editorial, the directors did all they could, given conditions “dictated by 
custom and approved by common sense.”!!7 [In their perspective. blacks were apparently 
IISv&C, October 21, 1901. 4. 


'16v&C. April 30, 1902.3: April 29. 1902. 4: sce also Hemphill, "Short Story.” 138-39. 
UI7N&C. April 29. 1902. 4. 
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a necessary. if unfortunate, part of the new order in which Charleston’s new leaders 
wanted to be a part. 

The Negro Department clearly played a role in the overall mission of Charleston’s 
exposition, as it did in the other southern fairs. The dominant emphasis was Booker T. 
Washington’s accommodationist approach. which emphasized black self-improvement 
and self-help and temporarily abjuring claims for social and political equality. As in the 
other fairs, Charleston’s leaders used this approach to insure that whites remained the 
dominant force in the city, state, and country. Blacks. according to the News & Courier. 
while capable of improvement and advancement. would face inevitable limits to their 
progress; they did not have “sufficient training, means or experience to make (them] the 
leader in any field of industrial endeavor. [Blacks] never can be in this country. or in any 
other country which the white man controls.” At the same time. Charleston’s leaders 
needed to display black progress as a way of improving the image of the South as full of 
Opportunity and good workers. While the Illinois delegation visited the exposition, the 
News & Courier sought to dispel the image that “the colored people are without 
opportunity in the South. they are not permitted to follow any but the most primitive 
pursuits, [and] that they are excluded from mechanical occupations: but the negro 
exhibits at the Exposition show that the race has made more substantial progress in the 
South than in any other part of the Union.” !!8 

The legacies of these three Negro Departments were complex and difficult to trace 
with any precision. There seem to be two general sets of impacts. One was upon African 
Americans who took part. The expositions, by bringing so many people together to work 
on exhibits and programs. helped to strengthen or create networks of black leaders. 
Several alumni from Atlanta’s exposition. for example. took part in The United Negro: 
His Problems and His Progress, a collection of addresses given in 1902. I. Garland Penn 


and J.W.E. Bowen co-edited the papers, W.J. Gaines provided an introduction. and 


ll8yec, January 2, 1901, 4 (first quote); March 11, 1902. 4 (second quote). 
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Booker T. Washington and C.K. Nelson were among those sending “introductory letters”: 
even Clark Howell. the white editor of the Atlanta Constitution. wrote a letter for 
publication in the volume. !!9 

The southern expositions also provided platforms for advocates of moderate 
reform. Booker T. Washington’s message of economic and moral advancement. 
industrial education. and a temporary hold on social and political equality. informed all 
three of the Negro Departments. Those who advocated more radical programs regarding 
social and political equality tended to stay away. and to avoid sending exhibits. While 
some speakers at Negro Department programs issued strong challenges to the status quo. 
the moderate voices predominated and established the tone of the Departments. 

The moderate tone of the Negro Departments also aided the white leaders in 
creating the image that they wished to project. They needed to show that order prevailed 
in the South and in their cities. and that all residents in the region would contribute to the 
smooth functioning of the society and economy. Georgia’s Governor W.Y. Atkinson was 
the most explicit. when he asserted that Atlanta. with its Negro Department. had solved a 
problem which northerners had failed to solve. He pointed to the progress of blacks in 
the South as demonstrated at the exposition. and concluded that “the problem which the 
nation, unable to solve. helplessly turned over to us. we claim to have in fair process of 
solution, and we confidently urge mankind to visit us and wimess both the problem and 
the process.” !20 

The Negro Departments also forced African American issues into the open. They 
provided national outlets for a number of black speakers. who approached the “race 
problem” from many perspectives. This. and particularly Washington’s speech at 
Atlanta, generated positive attention in the nation’s press. All three southern expositions 


clearly gave the region’s blacks a more prominent and praiseworthy role than southern 





(19; Garland Penn and J.W.E. Bowen, eds.. The United Negro: His Problems and His Progress: Containing the 
Addresses and Proceedings The Negro Young People's Christian and Educational C ongress. Held August 6-11, 1902 
(New York: Negro Universities Press, 1902). 
[20 atkinson. "The Adanta Exposition.” 393. 
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leaders had yet offered. Rather than characterize blacks as brutish fiends. for a short time 
even the southern press focused on progress in education and business. African 
Americans staged their own displays and promoted themselves as worthy participants in 
the nation’s life. The prominence given to Washington’s speech. though, and its 
congenial reception from the nation’s white leaders. made his strategy the one to beat: 
this in turn called upon his detractors more clearly to state their positions. The region’s 
leaders were able to exploit these divisions and claim national leadership in matters of 
race, thus laying the groundwork for reunion with northemm commercial men. At the same 
time, it gave white leaders a way out of the racial impasse. This was a fleeting era. 
lasting through World War I. when the nation could more or less agree on the race issue 
and go along with the southern solution. roughly codified by the “separate but equal’’ 
judicial equation. The Negro Departments at these southern expositions, putting 
Washington's speech into material form. gave the South a prominent place in the nation’s 
quest to solve this pressing problem. [t allowed Carl Schurz limited hope that the South 


could indeed “Solve the Negro Problem.” 121 


121 Cart Schurz, “Can the South Solve the Negro Problem?" McClure’s Magazine, 22(January. 1904), 259-275; sce 
also William Garrot Brown, “Of the North's Part in Southem Betterment,” Outlook 78 (October 15 , 1904): 415-419. 
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CHAPTER 10 


CONCLUSION 


New Year’s Eve. 1895 was a time of mixed emotions for the residents of Atlanta. 

The sadness at the close of the great fair blended with immense relief. A writer for the 
Constitution caught the sudden loneliness when the party stopped: 

The new year peeped over the horizon and looked down upon the exposition 

grounds. The great fair was closing. A lone policeman marched his beat across the 

plaza. The wind whistled desolately about the huge buildings and sounded a 

solemn funeral dirge. All was dark save the intermittent flashes of the red and 

green beacon light on the lake. The flags fluttered ghost-like about the tall poles. 

Grand, gloomy, and peculiar. the stately structures wherein the holiday throngs had 


feted for the past three months, loomed up against the black sky and the silent 
statues stood like sheeted sentinels silhouetted against the towering terraces. ! 


No matter how good and grand the party, though. hosts are generally grateful and relieved 
to see it come to a successful end. 

in the end, Atlanta’s exposition and the other southern fairs were generally 
successful. These fairs lost relatively litthe money. they attracted considerable numbers of 
visitors, and they brought generally favorable national publicity to their host cities. 
Perhaps the most important success, though. was that these expositions took place in 
these particular cities. The mere fact that southern businessmen and politicians had 
created them in southern cities. and that therefore these cities and these men were so 
closely associated with the international exposition movement. was the greatest tiumph 
for the southern urban leaders who created them. 

The central theme of this dissertation has been that leaders in particular southern 
cities recognized the intimate relationship between expositions and the modern 


commercial forces of the time, and sought to channel this energy to their own section. 
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Expositions provided a stimulating environment that. these leaders hoped. would heal ail 
divisions. In an age when the “custodians of culture” still sought the unity of all human 
knowledge. expositions were a perfect institution, and symbolized precisely what the 
southern urban leaders wanted: unity, progress. and international business.2 Expositions 
had developed this reputation in the nation’s and the western world's imagination, and 
Southern urban leaders felt encouraged to hold them as a way of cloaking themselves in a 
mantle of modernity. 

The nineteenth century expositions were marvelous mirrors of their age. 
Expositions highlighted commercial energy. financial acumen. artistic and intellectual 
development, international communications, and the latest technology. People 
throughout Europe, Britain, America. and other parts of the western world had come to 
associate them with everything that characterized their world and that made their world a 
good one. These Victorian international expositions were perhaps the most important 
cultural as well as commercial manifestations of their time. 

The historical image of expositions was that they provided the latest word and 
drew upon the greatest of financial and organizational resources. This image stands in 
contrast to the image of the post-Civil War South. The South at the tum of the century. 
according to the stereotype and much of the reality, was a poor rural region. still suffering 
the effects of staggering loss of life and property following defeat in the Civil War only a 
generation before, and dominated by agricultural concerns. Signs of life had appeared. 
however. and an entrepreneurial and commercial spirit was thriving in the newer cities. 
These new southern entrepreneurs, as recent historians have described. helped to build up 
their cities through a combination of individual effort and risk and hopes for community 
development.’ Expositions were ideal vehicles for these late nineteenth century southern 
entrepreneurs. 


2the phrase “custodians of culture” comes from May, The End of American Innocence. 
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International expositions reflected what those who created them and those who 
visited them wanted their world to be. These fairs presented hopeful visions of the world 
and the way that it could be organized and ordered. Two underlying hopes were 
fundamental to expositions, and were parts of Victorian American thought as well. One 
of these was the belief in the possibility of unity. Many observers both then and later 
have commented on the potential for expositions to demonstrate the connections between 
many different realms of thought and activity. By showing such a wide range of activity. 
from electricity to manufacturing to fine arts to ethnic displays. these expositions seemed 
to promise that some sort of underlying unity of thought existed. waiting to be 
discovered. 

Henry Adams recognized this promise in his autobiography. [n a now-famous 
passage inspired by a visit to Chicago’s 1893 exposition. Adams contrasted human 
actions and mechanical forces. The world’s fair. he noted. glorified mechanical genius 
and the transmission of natural forces: how to fit human volition into this flow of energy 
was potentially confusing to a mind reared in the nineteenth century world of certainty 
and morality. ““The historical mind.” he noted. “can think only in historical processes. 
and probably this was the first time since historians existed. that any of them had set 
down heipless before a mechanical sequence. Before a metaphysical or a theological or a 
political sequence. most historians had felt hopeless, but the single clue to which they had 
hitherto trusted was the unity of natural force.” Forces travel in a single direction. and 
toward one point. [f one could detect and plot the trajectory of all these lines of force. “if 
relations enough could be observed, this point might be fixed. Chicago was the first 
expression of American thought as a unity: one must start there.”4 While none of the 
southern expositions could match Chicago’s in complexity and completeness. the hope of 
demonstrating the underlying forces that drove America. and thus showing oneself a part 


of these forces, remained. 





4Henry Adams, The Education of Henrv Adams, 342-343. 
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Expositions also provided unifying experiences for Americans: they could share 
the same shows that traveled from one exposition to another. This was a type of national 
unity based on commercial goods, as the exhibits tended to be similar, with variations 
more in details of design than in substance. Companies often found expositions good 
places to display their wares. and regularly had exhibits at fairs throughout the nation. 
Likewise, amusement companies made a living of traveling from one exposition to the 
other. Visitors to expositions in Atlanta, Buffalo, Omaha, and other cities could see the 
Streets of Cairo, the Esquimaux village, and Jim Key the intelligent horse. These and 
other midway attractions allowed people from throughout the nation, from urban and 
rural areas, from New England. the Midwest. as well as the South, all to have similar 
experiences. In this way. the South could take part with all the national trends and 
developments. 

The second hope that expositions revealed was a faith in progress, manifested 
through technological developments. The relationship between expositions and progress 
was perhaps even closer than that between expositions and unity. The author of a 1901 


article made this explicit in his dream of future expositions: 


The great expositions of the last century exhibited our progress toward industrial 
and commercial union: those of the new century, beginning with those at Buffalo, 
Charleston, and St. Louis, will have a significance not merely material: they will be 
indices of the world’s progress toward the ideal civilization shown in art, in 
literature. in music, and not merely in manufactures, inventions. and commerce.° 


Technological progress, however, continued to be the rule at American expositions. The 
ever-inventive human mind, these fairs promised, would continue to produce improved 
ways of solving problems and accomplishing tasks to the point when all problems would 
cease to exist and when peace would reign throughout the civilized world. New 
household gadgets would free women to pursue lofty goals and provide for the moral 


development of their children, for example, while new publishing methods would 


Roger Riordan, "A Dream of the Future World's Fair,” Century Magazine 62 (May 1901): [58. 
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increase the nation’s intelligence and new ways of communicating would ease 
international tensions. 

World’s fairs were not unique in showing the influence of these two hopes. Far 
from it: they were fundamental to the thinking at the time. Expositions, however. 
provided a particularly strong force that tied these two hopes together. Commerce. in the 
late nineteenth century. was the vehicle that carried both progress and unity. It allowed 
two or more parties, be they individuals, states. sections, or nations. to have peaceful 
relations with one another. One of the positive comments concerning London’s 1851 
Crystal Palace exposition. for example. was that it was the first time ever that so many 
nations had gathered peacefully. World peace through international commerce and 
technological development was just around the corner. these world’s fairs proclaimed. 
and would provide a strong stimulus to progress. 

The three southern expositions under study in this dissertation adopted these 
themes of unity, progress, and commerce. The balance of these three themes varied at the 
different expositions. The expositions in Atlanta and Charleston stressed progress 
through commercial development. The South. through its transportation networks. ports. 
proximity to Central and South American and Caribbean markets. access to plentiful raw 
materials, and a docile un-unionized labor force, could and should be an integral part of 
the booming national economy. Nashville’s Tennessee Centennial Exposition. however. 
stressed unity based on timeless virtues and historical associations. This virtuous 
patriotism was a vehicle for Nashville’s leaders to stress underlying virtues of the 
southern past, such as courage. honor, defense of home, and even loyalty. that all 
Americans could celebrate. The leaders of Nashville’s exposition stressed the shared 
heritage of all Americans by emphasizing the colonial and early American past more than 
the antebellum and Confederate past. In all three. urban southern leaders sought unity 
and commerce with the rest of the nation. This was something more productive to hold 


onto than memories of “the late unpleasantness” of the Civil War and the bloody flag. 
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What makes these southern expositions particularly interesting is that they 
represented an intersection of international ideas of what world’s fairs were and what 
they could do on the one hand, and immediate, time-bound local issues on the other. 
Business and municipal leaders in Atlanta, Nashville, and Charleston drew upon the 
image of international expositions as the harbingers of worldwide peace and progress 
through industrial and commercial development, and took upon themselves the cachet of 
that image. They had to raise money locally as well, though. and needed local public 
support to pass bond issues and secure county and state appropriations. Investors in these 
cities, both individual and corporate, would likewise expect some return on their 
investment. 

The international connotations of world’s fairs allowed local leaders to bring 
awesome forces to bear on their own problems. The world’s press and businessmen 
lavished attention on expositions and the cities that hosted them. This attention could 
stimulate the kind of confidence and publicity that would bring business. Local 
entrepreneurs who were committed to the prosperity and general well-being of their 
cities. and who spent vast amounts of money and effort on these fairs. foresaw primarily 
local and regional ends. The fairs in each city reflected these local concerns and 
tradiuons, and must be understood tn these local contexts. 

Given the legacies of a separate and distinct South. business and political leaders 
in southern cities desperately needed “the outside world” to see them as necessary parts 
of the Union. These expositions. which served as both symbols and engines of the 
broader western industrializing economies. were ways to jump-start the process of joining 
national and international commercial developments. The problem was that the host 
organization also needed to pick out something special that would make people want to 
visit. The men and women at these southern expositions brought out their southernness 
as an advertising wedge. This was a dual-edged sword: it did bring people thither. but it 
also reemphasized regional distinctiveness. This in turn might stand in the way of 
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commercial integration. At the same time, many of their constituents would not want to 
lose their regional distinctiveness. Exposition leaders in the South therefore had to define 
their market niche very carefully. 

The impact of southern expositions is not found solely in commercial realms. 
Midways. cultural exhibits. a government building. and a degree of participation by 
women were all standard components of world’s fairs by the time that Atlanta hosted its 
exposition in 1895. Without something new. however. the world’s attention would pass 
by to the next fair. Atlanta’s innovation came with the region’s African Americans. 
Given the important role that blacks played in the image of the South. Negro Departments 
were nearly a requirement at Atlanta’s exposition and those in the South that followed it. 
Expositions, particularly ones in America where government support was minute. drew 
heavily upon a community’s resources. Southern blacks would have to have some role in 
southern expositions. The solution that Altanta’s leaders found and which set the 
precedent for subsequent expositions was to create an autonomous department that would 
handle its own affairs and have a seat at the exposition. It was also the solution for 
having women’s participation. 

The Negro Departments were the principal southern claim to making a 
contribution to worid’s fair traditions. They received a great deal of publicity. most of it 
positive. With the attention given to expositions in the national and international press. 
people were able to read some of what blacks and women, along with the movers and 
shakers. had to say. For both the Woman’s and the Negro departments, one of the 
benefits of having quasi-autonomous departments was that the department officials could 
decide who would speak. The implications were great, as the Negro and Woman’s 
departments at all three of the expositions provided platforms for speakers who spoke out 
regarding inequalities in American society. The author and critic Van Wyck Brooks, 
writing a literary history of the era in 1952, noted that “In the opening decade of the 


twentieth century the light and air of a larger world were filtering through the once closed 
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shutters of the old solid South and within a generation the time was coming when 
Wiliam Faulkner and various others were to make this in a way the most luminous of 
American regions. Where did this movement of mind begin?’® The expositions were not 
alone in bringing light and fresh air and new ideas to the South. They were, however. 
clearly a part of the process. 

The expositions presented many other speeches during their mms besides those 
sponsored by the Woman's and Negro departments. Most were on very general topics. 
filled with reaffirmations of the nation’s strength, the value of its traditions. and the 
promise of its future. None matched the significance of the speeches given at Chicago in 
1893. Some of the speakers, however, offered valuable reflections on the state of the 
South and its relations to the nation. Expositions, all seemed to agree. were particularly 
appropriate occasions for such ruminations, given their close relationship to the 
conditions of the times. 

For all of their cultural significance and the expectations of long-term benefits. 
though, expositions rarely were money-makers. World’s fairs have always been very 
expensive undertakings. given the costs of landscaping and construction, salaries for 
staffs to run them, publicity. and the other associated administrative costs. Of twenty- 
tour major international expositions between 1851 and 1970, one recent survey identified 
only eight that ended in the black (none of the southern expositions was included).’ J.C. 
Hemphill. in his 1902 history of the Charleston exposition. recounted a conversation with 
an officer of Buffalo’s 1901 exposition in which Hemphill learned that the Buffalo fair 
had “‘lost six times as much as the Exposition at Charleston had cost.’”8 Qutside 
observers would not expect that an exposition would make money, and would not have 


taken a loss in these southern expositions as a sign of failure. These observers would 
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consider a city ambitious even for having attempted to host one, and would recognize the 
organizational and financial acumen necessary to pull one off. 

The difficulty was how the individual investors, politicians, and other local 
leaders in Atlanta, Nashville. and Charleston would respond to news of a loss and a 
failure to make a return on the investments. The responses varied widely, and pointed to 
different ways of confronting the modern business world. Evidence from the expositions 
confirms the widely held views that Atlanta and Nashville were among the New South 
cities that had “made it.” while Charleston. the poor cousin. was among those that 
languished on the periphery.2 Even the response in Charleston. however. suggested an 
avenue of opportunity. albeit an ironic one in which failure to meet the standards of 
modern business success paved the way for tourism inspired by Charleston’s ancient 
ways. 

The expositions in Atlanta and Nashville clearly had the greatest reasons to be 
proud. While promoters in Nashville had trouble securing the money to create their fair. 
and Atlanta nearly went bankrupt in the middle of its fair. attendance to both fairs was 
good. Despite lamentations in the local newspapers that Atlanta people were not 
attending Atlanta’s fair, the Cotton States Exposition had the highest average daily 
attendance of the three expositions. The fair’s officials, the Constitution proclaimed in 
late October. had done their duty in creating the exposition. People from around the 
country were flocking in to see it. “But how about Atlanta? Are our own people giving 
the most notable enterprise in our history the encouragement and patronage which it 
deserves?”!9 While they continued to complain about low attendance through the end of 
the fair, early accounts recorded 1.286.862 people passing through the gates, of whom 
817.928 paid for their tickets.'' “Official” attendance figures for Nashville varied with 


different accountings, but the most reliable figures reported that 1.679.579 people 
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attended the Centennial Exposition. of whom just over 1.000.000 paid at the gate. 12 
While this is higher attendance than Atlanta’s. the Cotton States Exposition was open for 
only three and one-half months, while Nashville was open for six. 

Neither figure came close to the 27 million who visited Chicago’s 1893 
exposition, or the 10 million who went to Philadelphia’s [876 Centennial Exposition. 
The attendance at Atlanta and Nashville. however. gave grounds for enthusiasm, 
particularly for those entrepreneurs and urban leaders who were willing to look to long- 
term benefits rather than a short-term profit on an investment. While Atlanta’s exposition 
company acknowledged an inability to repay all of their bonds. the city’s promoters and 
enthusiasts continued to stress an overall return on investments due to the increased 
business of the city. 

The exposition’s directors, according to one account in early January 1896. knew 
“that in time the effects of the exposition will return them fourfold on their investments. 
and that Atlanta will reap full benefits.”'3 Likewise. the Journal in its New Year’s Day 
1896 issue claimed that while the lights in Piedmont Park were out. “the lights of hope 
took their place in the breasts of the people: and the gleam of faith in the city’s future 
shone in their eyes: and several millions of gold shone dimly in bank vaults....”'4 The 
notes of optimism still appeared well after the fair had closed. A Nashville banker. 
visiting Atlanta in early 1897, reported that although the exposition “did not pay out” it 
had few critics. Instead, the Atlanta businessmen that he talked to “all say. that, the City 
of Atlanta has been greatly benefited. that it has stimulated business. increased the 


population, and caused a large number of improvements. both of business houses and 


12) W. Thomas, “To the Stockholders of the Centennial Exposition Company ot Tennessee.” Tennessee State Library 
and Archives, Nashville, Tennessee Centennial Exposition, Papers, mf ac. no. 1187, Box 2, file 10, June 13. 1898: 
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13 Const... January 7, 1896, 2. 
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residences.” !5 Neither the exposition’s officials nor the city council members ever 
publicly refuted this optimism as to the fair’s benefits. !6 

Nashville’s leaders likewise felt optimistic as their exposition drew to a close. 
John W. Thomas. president of the Centennial Exposition Company. continued to stress 
the benefits of the Centennial that went beyond a return on investments. The language of 
patriotism still held sway. particularly as he sought to explain the fair to the creators of 
the next southern exposition. the South Carolina Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 
[n letters to John Averill. the Director General of Charleston’s exposition. and J.C. 
Hemphill, the director of promotions and publicity. Thomas noted that while the 
Centennial paid for itself. it did not return anything to the original subscribers. That. he 
claimed, was an acceptable solution.'” Clearly. the indirect benefits of increased 
population and invigorated trade were worth the donations that the investors made. 

These elevated sentiments provided ammunition for Hemphill’s promotional 
barrage in Charleston. Hemphill encouraged the city’s wealthy businessmen to look at 
what happened in Nashville and in Atlanta, and hoped for a spiritual renewal in 
Charleston. Unfortunately for Hemphill and the other promoters of Charleston’s 
exposition. the city’s older business men did not think in the same terms. Chapter 2 
recounts the umpact of this skepticism before the exposition: the story becomes even more 
difficult after the exposition closed. 

Attendance at Charleston was dismal. Early estimates had suggested that the 
exposition needed 858.000 visitors to make a return on the investments; this seemed a 
small figure given the attendance in Atlanta and Nashville. In the end, however. only 
674.086 visitors came to the fair during its six-month run. of whom barely 300.000 paid 


for their tickets. Some of the blame fell to the weather, which provided a three-month 


—— 
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long stretch of record-breaking cold temperatures. While the railroads came through with 
some rate concessions, it was not enough to stimulate many trips to out-of-the-way 
Charleston. Crops throughout the state had nearly failed, with the result that many people 
who had expected to come were unable. Publicity, both too much of the bad kind and not 
enough of the good. also played a part. Congressional unwillingness to provide an 
advance appropriation made all of these conditions even worse. This made the exposition 
take on the appearance of a state fair rather than a world’s fair.!8 Whatever the causes. 
the gate receipts totalled only $148,000; compared to $370,000 in Atlanta. it was a paltry 
sum. 19 

These problems worked together at the end of the fair to send it to disaster and 
establish its historical reputation as a failure. Charleston's exposition had the unfortunate 
distinction of being the first world’s fair to end in bankruptcy. It was not the first 
exposition to end with a loss. It was, though, the first exposition in which creditors did 
not have faith that the long-term benefits were worth the short-term costs. The issue was 
a lack of faith in the ability of the directors. the “new men.” to handle the financial affairs 
at the close of the exposition. Three creditors with claims totaling $15,000 went to court 
for relief and requested the appointment of a receiver. The judge in the Circuit Court 
agreed, and granted an injunction that froze the assets of the Exposition Company.29 

While the popular responses to the fairs’ conclusions varied from city to city. one 
result was standard among the three. In each of the three, city officials created a public 


park from at least portions of the fair grounds. This was. in fact. a standard result of 
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world’s fairs. This was the era of the City Beautiful movement, when urban leaders 
throughout the nation began to recognize the merits of having planned areas of natural 
and artificial beauty about their cities. Public parks were an important part of this 
movement. The clean. green, refreshing atmosphere of parks could serve as an antidote 
for the social ills of cities. which were becoming increasingly difficult to ignore. Leaders 
in each of these three cities were willing to take advantage of the ready opportunity of a 
prepared, graded. largely empty lot of land for use in curing social ills. 

The process of turning the fair grounds into refreshing parks varied with local 
conditions and political needs. It took a long time to turn Atlanta’s exposition grounds 
into a park. for example. This reflected the difficulties in picking a site for the fair in 
1894. Under the provisions of the City’s appropriation, the City had an option to 
purchase Piedmont Park from the old Piedmont Exposition Company until April 1. 1896. 
Several possibilities for the grounds were available. Many people speculated that the 
City would buy the grounds for use as a public park. Indeed, one of the few criticisms 
which Atlantans leveled at their own city was that it was behind the times in not having a 
public park. Others recommended taking up Atlanta’s 1881 exposition model. and 
turning the buildings into factories. Some suggested selling one building to the state for 
use as an armory, while still others hoped that a building could be used as an old soldiers’ 
home. Charles Collier, the President of the Company. recommended turning the 
Woman's and the Fine Arts buildings into museums, should the City purchase the 
grounds for a park.*! All of these, however. had to wait upon two factors: whether the 
City would indeed buy the grounds, and what would be the status of the Piedmont 
Driving Club, which continued to own part of the exposition grounds. 

The Gentlemen’s Driving Club had conveyed in 1889 its title to the land of the 
Piedmont Exposition Company, in return for cash and for paying off the Club’s debts. In 


addition, the Piedmont Exposition Company set aside a portion of the land for a 
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clubhouse: in December 1895. near the close of the fair. the Piedmont Exposition 
Company sold that land to the Piedmont Driving Club for $25,000.22 Later that month, 
the Club announced plans that it would cease to exist with the beginning of the new year. 
but would reopen as a new men’s club on the land occupied by the New York and 
Pennsylvania buildings. Both of these states had an agreement with the Club that the 
buildings would revert to the Club at the exposition’s end. The New York building would 
become the clubhouse. with offices and reading rooms. The Club would use the 
Pennsylvania building for “the ladies.” with their own private cafe. The Transportation 
building and the Auditorium also reverted to the Club. 

What the City would do with its option to buy the rest of the grounds was much 
less clear. Debates waxed and waned as to the wisdom of a city purchase of the property: 
Atlanta had too much business to do. too much money to make, to worry constantly about 
the disposition of these grounds. Occasional editorials indicated that the debate was still 
alive, but the City’s option date for buying the grounds. April 1. came and went with little 
discussion. The Company announced that it would sell the buildings. in the hopes of 
recovering money from the wood and supplies still there. in early May. Nothing 
appeared in public after that. 

Jack J. Spalding, the exposition’s former legai counsel, was one among a small 
“syndicate” that bought the stock of the Piedmont Exposition Company. and that still 
held title to the land. They bought a controlling interest in the Company, he claimed. to 
prevent the park from becoming an industrial mill site. Spalding and his colleagues were 
successful in this. but the land still lay unused and the buildings still standing for several 
years. {t is unknown whether the “syndicate,” as Spalding called it, ever attempted to sell 


the land. In 1904, however, they offered again to sell it to the City. They reduced the 
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price. the city agreed to pay the $60.000 mortgage, and Evan Howell, the Constitution’s 
editor and now the City’s mayor. signed the deal.24 

Nashville’s citizens also took several years to tum their former exposition grounds 
into a park. The prospect, however. was present from the start. Centennial officials and 
newspaper writers issued several calls during the fair to keep the Parthenon at the close of 
the fair. and to use it as an art gallery. Nashville’s Parthenon replicated the world’s 
greatest building, they claimed. and it was too valuable to waste. At the same time. the 
newspapers claimed. Nashville did not provide enough fine arts opportunities for its 
citizens. Theodore Cooley. the chief of the Fine Arts department. had hoped to use the 
exhibit as a way to elevate Nashville’s, and the South’s. “art culture.” An art gallery. no 
doubt with an art school attached to it. would be the ideal way to continue the good 
effects of the Centennial. As a writer for the Banner noted, “the growth of this art gallery 
will be a good thing for the elevation of the art taste of the South. and to this the artists 
will contribute because they will thus enlarge the field for the disposal of their pictures.” 
More fine arts in the South. he concluded. will restore some of the lost civilization of the 
Old South; fine paintings “have been potent influences in the refinement which 
characterized the Southern people of the past generations.” 

The proposed art gallery would be the centerpiece of a new city park. Nashville 
needed a city park. many observers agreed. if for no other reason than that a modern city 
ought to have one. “In America.” the Banner intoned. “‘to be a great municipality in the 
eyes of strangers and to make its citizens feel that they really live in a wide awake town, a 
city must own a public park, with room for carriages to be driven and thousands of people 
to congregate without crowding each other.” Two days later, the editors claimed that 
Nashville, without a park, “is very far behind the times.”26 This was only one among a 
series of arguments for turning the exposition grounds into a park. Others included 
24spalding, "Piedmont Park.” 11-13. 
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public comfort concems, to allow visitors and residents alike a place to refresh 
themselves. Herman Justi, meanwhile, saw the economic benefits to the city arising from 
a park. Americans were becoming travelers, he observed. and he cited the growing 
popularity of America’s national parks. Northerners in particular were wont to visit the 
South, he claimed, “and we should encourage this disposition.” The proposed Centennial 
Park, with the Parthenon and the History building as the center-pieces, would be a great 
attraction to sight-seers. “We should consider the matter as a cold-blooded business 
proposition and seek to make Nashville the place of all others they will wish to see.”27 

Rumors that the Centennial exposition grounds would become a park were rife 
well before the close of the fair. Recommendations to this effect appeared in the 
newspapers as early as September of 1897. While opinion seemed solid on having the 
exposition grounds become a city park, many disagreed on how they should accomplish 
it. Should it be a municipal park with full city ownership, or should private investors buy 
it and operate it on behalf of the city? The Secretary of the Board of Public Works 
advocated a private park company that would develop the park: this. he claimed, would 
avoid having to go through a bruising bond vote and would allow for better control over 
the “toughs” who tended to take over city parks.28 John Thomas. however. argued in a 
letter that the City ought to keep control of the park. The city had already donated a large 
amount of money to the Centennial and had graded and improved the grounds; municipal 
ownership would make “their previous donation a permanent investment.”22 

The difficulty in both of these plans was the confused ownership of the property. 
The Tennessee Fair Company owned the property, according to the Centennial 
Company’s legal counsel. The Centennial Exposition Company, however, had an option 


to buy the grounds.*2 In the face of rumors that the Fair Company wanted to create a 
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housing development on the site. Tully Brown thundered that it would be an act of 
rashness to be “the man that will strike the first blow at the Parthenon.” A period of 
difficult negotiations ensued, and 72 acres of the fair’s original 200 acres were finally 
donated to the city.3’ The city created a Board of Park Commissioners in 1901. and they 
officially opened Centennial Park to the city. The Parthenon served unofficially as an art 
gallery as early as 1898, but it did not begin life as a true art museum until 1931 when the 
Nashville Art Association took control.32 
Charleston continued the tradition of having the exposition grounds turned into a 
park. It was not the first attempt to have a planned. moder park in the city. as the City 
Council had hired the ubiquitous Frederick Law Olmsted early in the 1890s to create a 
plan for Chicora Park on the city’s outskirts. Olmsted drew up the plans, but the City 
never acted upon them despite years of discussion. Instead, they later offered the space to 
the Navy.3 
Visions of a modern city park still danced in many Charleston heads, and the 

exposition provided a grand opportunity. The Charleston Library Society had retained 
title to the old Washington Race Course. which formed the Art section of the exposition, 
while leasing it to the Exposition Company. The Library Society offered to sell the land 
to the City for use as a park in 1902; they asked for $38.000, and accepted the City’s 
counter-offer of $32,500. The News & Courier applauded the purchase, noting that 

The city needs a large park within its limits and needs it badly, and the need would 

have become more and more pressing with the growth of its population. The area 

available for such a park has been narrowing every year with the advance of the 


building line northward, and the cost of a suitable tract has been advancing at the 
same rate.74 
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Another factor made the attempt to create a park even more timely. Wade Hampton, the 
revered Confederate general, ex-Senator, and governor who “redeemed” the state in 1877. 
died in April, 1902; his last public appearance had been at the exposition. A mass 
meeting in May appointed a committee that proposed that the Daughters of the 
Confederacy be appointed to maintain Market Hall as a monument to Hampton. Another 
citizen’s committee suggested a new idea in July, to combine the two ideas of a Hampton 
memorial and a city park.35 

The city faced enormous difficulties in creating Hampton Park from the 
exposition grounds. [t had to create roads, build a railway station. extend electricity and 
telephone wires, and add statuary. Under the progressive administration of Mayor John 
Grace, the city spent nearly $42.000 on the park over several years.36 This figure 
included the purchase price for the old Rhett farm. which the City also bought from the 
Library Society. This had been the Natural section of the grounds. and it gave the park 
access to the Ashley River. The City never developed this section, however, and agreed 
to pass it to the State for use as the new Citadel campus in 1918. The comerstone of the 
first Citadel building was laid in late 1920. and students began classes at the old 


exposition grounds in the autumn of 1922.37 


Thus in each of the three cities. tangible reminders of these world’s fairs exist. 
The public parks often contain the landscape effects created by the architects and 
planners of the parks: Grant Wilkins’ “amphitheatric topography” ranging around Clara 
Meer in Atlanta’s Piedmont Park. for example, and the sunken gardens which Bradford 
Gilbert designed for Charleston’s exposition, now Hampton Park. Little remains. 
however, to remind the thousands of citizens who enjoy these public parks every year of 
the courage and the hopes that went into creating them. The one remaining building of 
35Charieston City Council Minutes, May 27. 1902, 613; July 14. 1902, 812-813. 


36 Yearbook, 1902. 140; 1902-1907, passim. 
370.5. Bond, The Storv of the Citadel (Richmond, VA: Garrett and Massie. Inc.. 1936). 
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significance. however, the Parthenon in Nashville’s Centennial Park that replicates the 
ancient Greek monument, remains to suggest to the thoughtful observer the intersection 
of local, regional. national. and international concerns that motivated and infused these 


southern expositions. 
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